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CHAPTER I. 
A WOMAN WITH A HISTORY. 


A DILAPIDATED lodging-house, situ- 
ated in a purlieu of Liverpool. 
Squalor and rags and pallid cheeks, 
flaunting vice, tinsel tawdry, and 
painted faces without ; fierce wrest- 
lings with fortune, hard battles with 
wolfish hunger, a crushing burden 
of human misery within—a place 
to which not even God's blessed 
sunshine seemed to lend a gleam 
of brightness. 

A sharp peal came at the bell— 
one of those sharp startling peals 
that make the human heart leap 
up with a vague dread of ili,—so 
sharp and so loud that the sound 
brought at once a large indolent 
gitl—whose supine indifference it 
required a good deal to ruffle—into 
the narrow passage that served for 
a hall. She was the best-recog- 
nised type we have of that hope- 
lessly-aggravating mixture of sulki- 
ness, stubbornness, and uncleanli- 
ness yclept ‘ maid-of-all-work.’ 

‘Janet! Janet!’ 

The creature gave a sluggish 
glance over a ponderous shoulder, 
and saw a face looking over the 
crazy bannister—the haggard anxi- 
ous face of a woman past middle 
age, and furrowed with care, if not 
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something deeper yet, and sharp- 
ened with wild apprehension. 

‘ Janet,’ the voice whispered 
hoarsely, ‘ mind, I am out if it’s for 
me—have moved from here—gone 
miles and miles away—or dead ! 
Better ‘hat—better ‘hat! O God, 
if it were but true !’ 

The girl Janet did not hear the 
last words, for they died out in a 
sort of faint dreary wail; but she 
was evidently familiar with the mys- 
terious signals over the bannisters, 
for she assumed a ‘stupid-knowing’ 
look, and put a coarse plump red 
finger to her nether lip before she 
opened the door. 

The woman up-stairs darted 
meanwhile back into her own room, 
succumbing to an impulse that 
bade her hide like a criminal or a 
thief—to cower out of reach of the 
cruel myrmidons of the law that 
she supposed to be hunting her 
down; but anxiety to learn the 
worst was keener even than the 
miserable heart-sickening dread. 
So back she stole on tiptoe to the 
head of the rickety stairs, and bent 
over, listening with bated breath. 

The door was wide open. A 
cart stood before it, and a surly- 
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visaged bull-headed man was bring- 
ing some heavy object up the stairs. 

‘Janet! Janet! tell the man to 
bring it up here,’ cried the woman, 
with a curious ¢remolo of pleasure 
running through her thin voice ; ‘I 
know it is for me.’ 

‘It’s for you, sure enough, mum. 
It’s written here, “ Mrs. Keane, 
15 Beacon Street,” in a child’s 
round hand. Now, man, it isn’t 
so remarkable heavy for a big 
strong fellow like you. Take it 
up-stairs.’ 

‘ How far is it going ?” 

‘Right up to the very top of the 
house.’ 

The man puffed, panted, and 
grunted. Then up he went, his 
heavy footfall resounding on the 
carpetless stairs as he followed the 
owner of the chair up, up into an 
attic. 

Here, after depositing his bur- 
den, and wiping his moist forehead, 
he waited, twirling his greasy cap 
round and round in his brawny 
hand, and casting several con- 
temptuous looks on his surround- 
ings, including the pale meek-faced 
woman standing before him, in her 
lustreless well-worn garments, and 
with an unmistakably tawdry cap 
crowning the iron-gray bands of 
her still luxuriant hair. 

The lady—for she was a lady by 
birth and education, notwithstand- 
ing plenty of marks of ill-usage re- 
ceived on the arena of life—hesi- 
tated ; then she took out a small 
portemonnaie, and, half turning her 
back on the man, peeped furtively 
into it. 

*You have not been paid the 
carriage of that? she questioned 
with a falter. 

‘Yes, mum; I have been paid 
for bringing it here ; but they didn’t 
count them steep stairs.’ 

She drew a deep breath of satis- 
faction ; then, taking a fourpenny- 
piece from her meagre purse, held 
it out, 


Jehu eyed her, then the money, 
grimly. 

‘I have no small change about 
me—nothing under a five-pound 
note,’ she said, in a low nervous 
voice, flushing crimson at the false- 
hood, and dropping her purse into 
her pocket. 

The man muttered something 
under his breath ; then, turning on 
his heel, walked off, leaving the 
fourpenny-bit and a villanous odour 
of cheap tobacco behind him. 

Mrs. Keane crept to the window 
and watched him drive away, as if 
she could not feel thoroughly safe 
until he was fairly out of sight. 
Then she ran to her door, and, 
carefully bolting it, took out of an 
old deal box a shabby leathern 
letter-case. With a pair of scissors 
she hastily unripped one side of 
this, and pulling out a thick sheet 
of paper, scanned the printed con- 
tents with eager eyes. 

‘ Dark-brown hair, fair skin,’ she 
muttered half aloud. ‘No, no; 
they wouldn’t recognise ¢Aem now. 
Thank God, thank God! And 
she peered into a dim _ mirror. 
‘These gray hairs and sallow 
wrinkled face are my best friends 
after all.’ 

With shaking fingers she put back 
the paper into its hiding- place, 
stitched up the leather case, flung 
it into the old deal box, and, turn- 
ing towards the newly-arrived chair, 
fell upon her knees beside it. 

She laid her white cheek tenderly 
against the faded cushion, as if it 
were a living thing, and moaned 
the while piteously, like a poor 
wounded beast that had dragged 
itself back to some secure thicket 
which it had never hoped to reach 
again. 

It was but an old mean-looking 
bit of furniture after all, fit, in its 
utter worthlessness of appearance, 
for a lumber-room; but it was 
broad and comfortable, notwith- 
standing that the rich amber silk 
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that had once rendered it a re- 
splendent afiair was frayed and 
stained beyond redemption. 

One castor too was gone, and 
the chair leaned sideways as Mrs. 
Keane pressed her cheek down 
upon it, as though it were trying 
hard to edge away from her, just 
as all the friends of prosperous 
days had done. 

After a while she raised her 
head, and, still kneeling on the 
attic-floor, surveyed her possession 
with a ghost of a smile. 

‘So this, of all I had, has come 
back to me!’ she murmured. ‘I 
never expected the poor folks would 
have returned it, for gratitude is a 
rare thing in this weary world. 
Suppose it had been a bill, or the 
police!” 

She turned whiter even yet, then 
laughed out a little bitter laugh as 
the thought came to her. She had 
been so hunted down, with her 
wild apprehensions and with hungry 
creditors, that at last the chase had 
become a torturing interest even to 
its victim, just as all the wily cun- 
ning and energy of the fox are put 
forth when the merciless whelping 
hounds press to the death. 

She arose at length, and stoop- 
ing over, fell to examining the arm 
chair with compassionate eyes. 

‘Poor thing, poor thing! It has 
had very hard usage too—like me. 
I wish the castor had not been lost. 
It looks like a wretched helpless 
cripple without it.’ 

She went to a cupboard, and 
fetching a basket, melancholy in its 
past splendour of beads and floss- 
silk, reseated herself on the floor, 
and commenced darning the frayed 
amber cover, smoothing it gently 
with her palm, and touching it 
caressingly, as fond mothers caress 
the heads of their children; and 
as she patiently darned the yawn- 
ing rents, the pallid harassed-look- 
ing woman crooned, rather than 
sang, in a low sad voice, 


‘ «Oh, little things bring back to me 
Che thoughts of bygone hours, 
The lowing kine upon the lea, 
The murmur of the mountain bee, 

The scent of hawthorn flowers ! 
Could those days but come again, 
With their thorns and flowers, 

I would give the hopes of years 
For those bygone hours.’ 
And I would, I would! But they'll 
never come again—never, so long 
as I live! So better if I were dead, 
as the world thinks me. O God, 
if it were but true!’ 

While she worked, with the tears 
streaming down her face, the girl 
Janet had descended tothe kitchen, 
where her mistress was busy superin- 
tending and cleaning. 

‘Who was that who came?’ she 
asked, pausing in her labours. 

‘Only a cart with a chair for 
Mrs. Keane.’ 

‘A chair! I wish a cart would 
bring her money to pay her rent 
with!’ ejaculated the angry lodging- 
house keeper, giving a violent and 
vicious tug to the blind she was 
dusting. ‘Mrs. Keane has been 
paying me with fine promises long 
enough, and promises don’t keep 
folk in clover. There’s some one 
fiddling at the area-gate.’ 

Janet ascended the steps at a 
snail’s pace, and undid the latch 
with a petulant gesture, her blowsy 
hair scattered by the wind in rugged 
odds and ends, her physiognomy 
shining up unpleasantly from the 
effects of soft-soap and unwonted 
locomotion. 

A tiny blue-eyed child, who cid 
not appear to be more than ten 
years of age, but who was in reality 
past thirteen, tripped gently by her 
with a basket on her arm—a rough 
wicker-basket, that was quite an 
omnium gatherum of utility—pins, 
needles, tapes, and bobbins. 

‘We don't want none,’ remarked 
Janet tartly. 

‘Oh, yes, but you do. 
your missus ?” 

And on she ran ahead, as blithe 
and bright as a bird—a sweet little, 
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fair-haired, winsome girl that talked 
like a grown-up woman. 

‘I know you want something, 
ma'am. She said you didn’t; but I 
know better. It is over a fortnight 
since I was here. How many 
papers of pins ?” 

‘I never saw such a pushing 
little creature as you are, Nell Wes- 
ton. We have plenty of pins left.’ 

‘But I shall not come again for 
ever so long. There, I think three 
papers will do.’ And a hand like 
a doll’s was held out for payment. 

The lodging-house keeper looked 
at her in comical surprise ; but the 
child refused to understand it. 

‘Oh, you can have more if you 
like,’ she said—‘ lots of them left.’ 

‘I don’t want more,’ Mrs. Wil- 
cox answered, laughing; ‘I only 
take these to get rid of you.’ 

‘Yes, I know—twopence more, 
if you please,ma’am. What is that 
shining on the floor? Oh, I know; 
it’s the little brass wheel that’s fallen 
out of my basket, and belongs to the 
lady up-stairs.’ 

‘What lady up-stairs ?” 

‘Why, Mrs. Keane, to be sure— 
a real, rea/ lady—that was so good 
and kind to my mother. I have 
told you about that, haven’t I?’ 

‘Not you.’ 

‘Well, then, I will—no, I won’t, 
for there’s no use in chattering, 
ma’am ; but that lady is an angel— 
good as gold ; and anybody might 
be proud in having her in the 
house.’ 

‘And how came you to know 
anything about her?” 

‘How? She came to our place 
when nobody else troubled about 
us. The old pastor told her about 
us. She sent that nice cosy chair 
for my sick mother, and never 
asked for it again, nor told us where 
to send it; and it is two years 
agone. She gave father money to 
buy a violin—a real Cremona, that 
speaks like a live creature; and 
she got the manager of the Prince’s 


Theatre to take him back after he 
—a—well—no matter about that. 
She—’ 

‘How did you know she was 
here ?” 

‘I went up-stairs one day to the 
lodgers to ask if they had any old 
dresses for sale, and through a chink 
of the door I saw Mrs. Keane sit- 
ting there.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay. No cat in the 
street makes so familiar with a 
house as you do, Nell.’ 

‘Why not, ma’am? You all know 
me round here—everybody knows 
me. No one shuts the door upon 
me, or hides away the silver when 
I come in.’ 

‘Have you sold things to Mrs. 
Keane?” 


‘Sold, no! I would like to give 


her everything; but she wouldn’t 
take it. She is a real lady, every 
inch of her.’ 

‘Well, I wish she was lady 
enough to pay what she owes 


me. 

The child set down her basket, 
and going quite close up to the 
woman, peered into her hard face 
with wide-open startled eyes of 
curiosity and interest. 

‘How much does she owe you, 
ma’am—how much ?” 

‘What’s that to you? Some- 
where about five pounds or so.’ 

Nell recoiled visibly, while her 
face fell. She took up her basket, 
and went towards the door; then 
she returned, and said suddenly, 
with a sort of panic in her voice, 

‘Five pounds! Did you really 
mean that, ma’am ?” 

‘Yes, I did; and I mean some- 
thing else too !’ 

‘What's that ?’ 

‘To have my money, to be sure 
—every blessed farthing of it. Rea/ 
ladies are no better than sham ones 
when they don’t pay their honest 
debts. Where are you off to?’ 

‘Up-stairs, to give Mrs. Keane 
her little wheel.’ 
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‘Mind, not a word of what I 
have said.’ 

‘Of course not, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Keane was still singing in 
her low sad tone, and leaning over 
her armchair, drawing her needle 
in and out of the broken silk, when 
a gentle knock sounded at the 
door. 

Gentle as that knock was, it 
fairly drove a quick grayish pallor 
across the poor thin cheeks, and 
made the busy hands fall nerve- 
lessly down. For a moment or two 
the door remained closed and 
bolted. At last it opened slowly, 
just a few inches. 

‘I have brought the little wheel, 
ma’am ; it will make it stand 
straighter,’ said Nell, in a quiet 
humble voice. 

Mrs. Keane gave a start, and 
the blood came flying back to her 
face. 

‘Nell! Nell Weston ! is it you? 
Come in. How is your father get- 
ting on? What have you got there 
—something to sell ? 

‘Nothing fit for you, lady,’ Nell 
answered, hastily drawing a corner 
of her little shawl over her basket. 

‘Oh, yes, I must take something.’ 
And Mrs. Keane, from simple habit, 
drew out her purse; but she grew 
scarlet as she remembered how 
empty that purse was. 

*Then you won't sell me any- 
thing? Very well; next time I 
will not let your basket pass,’ she 
said nervously, lowering her lids 
beneath the keen anxious look 
that spoke volumes in the childish 
blue eyes. 

‘I hope—oh, I hope the chair 
was not much spoilt, ma’am! We 
tried hard to keep it nice; but she 
was so long sick, and loved to sit 
in it all the time. I can see her in 
it now, ma’am, with her poor white 
face leaning against the silk—just 
here !’ 

There were tears in the soft blue 
eyes, and tears in the little broken 


voice, when the child laid her hand 
on the chair, and looked up into 
Mrs. Keane’s face with such earnest 
wistful gratitude. 

‘I am glad, very glad, if any- 
thing I did made your poor sick 
mother more comfortable ; but it 
was very little.’ 

‘Very little, wasit,ma’am? Didn't 
you give her everything? Didn't 
you get father’s place back after 
the manager had turned him off, 
and give him money to buy the 
violin he loved so well, after it 
had gone clean out of his hands? 
Didn’t you, oh, @dx’t you buy the 
prettiest shadiest corner for Aer 
to sleep in? O ma'am, I wish I 
could die for you—I would! I 
would f° 

Mrs. Keane looked at her for a 
moment in surprise. Then a great 
quiver of disturbed feeling swept 
over her features. 

‘Don’t cry, little Nell; it makes 
me feel like a child again; and I 
am growing old—old ! Don't make 
a baby of yourself—about nothing 
too !’ 

‘Please to excuse me, ma'am,’ 
sobbed Nell, wiping her eyes 
violently with her white apron. 
‘I don’t cry very often ; ask father 
if I do. Haven’t made such a 
baby of myself since she said 
“Good-bye, my little Nell ;” and 
now I have gone and done it for 
you. Please just let me wipe my 
eyes, and forgive me.’ 

She dried her tears vigorously ; 
then she lifted the corner of her 
apron to Mrs. Keane’s cheek, and 
tenderly brushed away one or two 
drops that glittered there. 

The action seemed to touch the 
poor woman to the heart; and 
throwing her arms over the head 
of the armchair she bowed down 
her face upon them, and burst into 
a passion of weeping that fairly 
frightened the child. 

*‘O Heaven! Of all that I have 
helped, of all that I have cared for, 
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this poor little creature alone re- 
gards me with gratitude ! 

‘No, no; there’s father and Len- 
nard,ma’am. Zheyloveyou asIdo; 
they are grateful, too,’ whispered 
Nell, stroking in her agitation the 
back of Mrs. Keane’s hand. 

Mrs. Keane looked up, and 
dashed her tears impetuously away. 

‘Yes, yes, I know it, Nell; you 
are all of you good people ; and 
perhaps I was wrong to think that 
there were no more like you in the 
world. Run home now, and I will 
go on. with my work; you shall 
see how nice the chair looks next 
time you pass this way.’ 

‘ Good-bye, ma’am.’ 

‘Good-bye ; but stop a moment. 
I think I can find a ribbon for your 
hair ; yes, here is something violet. 
See how nice it looks among these 
great golden waves. Wear it home ; 
and your father will be pleased to 
see how well you look.’ 

‘Yes, I will. Father loves my 
hair, ma'am, because it’s just like 
hers, you know. ers has turned, 
perhaps, into a golden crown since 
she went to heaven. Lennard says 
he sees it in his dreams, glittering, 
oh, ever so bright when he and I 
are good, and growing dim when 
we have done anything wrong. 
Good-bye,,ma’am !’ 

The child ran off, her eyes 
dancing with pleasure, for bits of 
finery did not often fall in her 
way ; and the violet ribbon was so 
fresh and pretty that it made her 
forgetful of everything else. As for 
the desolate weary woman she left 
behind, the trifling gift she had 
made seemed in a measure to ap- 
pease her craving for benevolence, 
and the sight of innocent happiness 
soothed a life replete with regret 
and pain, and tortured by harrow- 
ing dread and anxiety. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BOY LENNARD. 


NELL went out of the dreary 
attic, carolling like a bird from 
sheer light-heartedness; but she 
had barely reached the street be- 
fore a look of care stole over her 
childish features, and she grew as 
quiet and demure as a mouse. It 
was, indeed, a queer o/d look that 
settled in her eyes, as she calculated 
to herself like a miser, that for the 
first time in many months she was 
going home with a good many 
of her small wares unsold. She 
peeped furtively into her basket ; 
it was half full, and her childish 
elastic step lagged, while a sorrow- 
ful expression crept over her rose- 
bud mouth, 

Her ‘home’ was in a shabby 
old house, standing bare and gaunt 
among similar houses in a poor— 
horribly poor—neighbourhood, that 
was crowded, like a gigantic bee- 
hive, with the hard-working, and 
the idle, poverty of the big town 
of Liverpool. 

‘ Soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors,’ 
navvies, and all sorts, respectable 
and disreputable, were harboured 
in the dirty purlieu. Virtue and 
Vice herded together like familiar 
friends, and young and old, stout 
and sickly, thronged the narrow 
thoroughfare. Nell lived at the 
very top of the house, and cared 
as little for the steep staircase as a 
sparrow does for the boughs that 
lead to its nest on the leafy tree- 
top. 

Up she flitted like a sprite or 
an elf of fairy lore, her basket on 
one arm, her little straw hat swing- 
ing low on her neck by its strings, 
while the deep-violet ribbon 
gleamed vividly out from amongst 
the rich ripples of her amber hair, 
and shone a bright-hued streamer 
down her back, when she passed 
a window or was crossed by a 
glint of errant light in her upward 
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course. She opened the door of 
a little room, so high and so close 
to the roof that it was flooded with 
red-gold sunshine, though all below 
it lay in shadow. Squalid misery, 
such as the heart does not guess 
at if the eye does not see it, was 
rife in that house; but it had not 
yet mounted four pairs of stairs to 
that little chamber, which in its 
scrupulous neatness and cleanliness 
could well brave the glare of the 
sun-god’s face. 

A warm day was bathing itself in 
a sea of crimson before it dropped 
into the unalterable past, and the 
full glory of the west was pouring 
in as Nell entered with a light 
noiseless tread that did not reach 
a boy who sat in the rich light, 
with his arms folded on the win- 
dow-sill, gazing out upon the sun- 
set. 

He had evidently been at some 
work, for a coil of coarse braid 
woven of straw lay upon the floor, 
and some of the loose straws had 
fallen from his hands. 

‘Lennard !’ 

The boy turned quickly, and 
saw his sister with the violet ribbon 
in her hair challenging his admira- 
tion. His lovely sapphire-coloured 
eyes lit up, and a smile parted his 
exquisite lips. He was as beauti- 
ful as an angel, and as pure and 
good, the poor little cripple, Len- 
nard Weston. 

‘Oh, how pretty it is; and how 
fine we are !’ he said, giving a little 
pull at the ribbon. ‘I was just 
thinking of you, Nell, and wishing 
that you and I—’ 

‘ And father,’ suggested the girl. 

* Yes, and father, could just get 
into one of those fiery boats that 
plunge in and out of the golden 
clouds, and float off into the other 
world.’ 

‘Where we might find Aer,’ 
pered Nell. 

‘Where we should find her. If 
we could only go together, Nell, 


whis- 


in that way across the golden 
bridge that fell from one cloud to 
another as I looked a minute ago, 
and leave all ¢Ais behind !’ 

The boy dropped his little wasted 
hand, and pointed downwards to 
the street, thus taking in the mass 
of poverty-stricken life moving be- 
neath them. 

‘Now you are getting sad and 
strange again, Lennard; and that 
troubles me when I come home of 
nights. I love to see beautiful 
things in the. sky; but they make 
me glad, not sad as you get, Len- 
nard.’ 

‘But I see so much more than 
the gold and crimson, with green 
and purple shooting through them, 
or floating off in seas and lakes. 
To me it is all full of life. I can 
almost hear music coming from 
those burning worlds, and see 
crowds and crowds of people going 
in and out, and enjoying all that 
you and I might search: after for 
ever and ever, and die without 
reaching.’ 

‘But there is no such thing, 
Lennard. While you are thinking 
about it, those mountains of fire 
and lakes of gold melt right away, 
and leave nothing but a black or a 
gray sky behind.’ 

‘I know it, I know it ! answered 
the boy sadly. He had built a 
‘bridge of fancies that reached 
from earth to heaven,’ and he 
could not bear to see it crumble 
away under the truisms of this gross 
earth. 

‘But, Nell, every day God gives 
them to us; and we know that He 
has another and more beautiful 
world elsewhere, where you and I 
may be happy like the rest. The 
richest man on earth has nothing 
better than this.’ 

‘But it is gone now. Come 
away from the window, and let me 
see how your work is going on. I 
am going to make up the hats this 
evening.’ 
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Lennard turned his face linger- 
ingly on the sky. It had deepened 
into a dark-purple hue, into which 
the warm rose and rich gold merged 
themselves. 

‘Yes, it is getting dusk ; all my 
bridges and castles are burned 
right down,’ he said ; ‘so now lam 
ready to talk to you, Nell.’ 

‘Well, about the work.’ 

*I don’t like it, Nell. It is only 
fit for girls’ fingers, and it comes 
to so little, after all.’ 

‘True enough. If you were 
only strong and well like me, 
Lennard, the money we could 
make would be astonishing ; but, 
you see, you cannot run about like 
I do.’ 

He nodded his head, and his 
long lashes fell like shadows on his 
pale cheeks. 

‘But how about supper, Len- 
nard? Has father come in? 

‘No; heis gone for a long walk 
into the country, down by the 
river-side. But there’s plenty of 
fagots, and I will soon make a 
fire.’ 

*No, no; you sit still. I am 
not a bit tired. There’s no need 
of your doing girls’ work when I am 
by you. I'll set the table now; 
and, oh, I have got such a nice 
tender bit of steak for father and 
you, Lennard !’ 

She produced a morsel of meat 
that looked about enough to satisfy 
a bird, and in a few minutes it was 
sending its savoury smoke into the 
room, while a little earthen teapot 
shot out great puffs of steam from 
its corner on the hearth, about 
which Nell, the presiding deity, 
flitted with a knife in her hand, as 
though she had made up her mind 
to guard as well as prepare her 
father’s meal. There never was 
such a bright womanly little crea- 
ture as this. The life in her tiny 
frame seemed inexhaustible ; after 
tramping the streets all day she 
would come home as cheerful as a 


lark to brighten up her poor home 
like another sunbeam. 

‘It’s quite ready,’ she said, taking 
off with precision a mite of an 
apron, and washing her small hands 
in a grave old-fashioned way that 
was very quaint. 

‘Father may come home now, 
as soon as ever he likes; and how 
tired and hungry he’ll be, poor old 
dear !’ 

The words had scarcely passed 
her lips before the door slowly 
opened, and a little man, not more 
than five feet high, walked in, carry- 
ing a heap of wild blossoms in his 
arms, the wild blossoms that grow 
most lavishly in August and Sep- 
tember — such as blood-red pop- 
pies, rich blue corn-flowers, and a 
feathery white thing that clings to 
its stem in soft masses, like snow- 
flakes caught out of season; with 
these there were long - pointed 
leaves of tender green, and a hand- 
ful of water-flags. No one would 
have wondered where Nell got her 
activity from after seeing the little 
man her progenitor. The whole 
thing was as plain as a pikestaff— 
she was her father over again, in 
petticoats and in miniature, but 
with a certain practical character 
which was all her own, and which 
made her seem an old-fashioned 
copy, disguised as a child. 

‘ And so you have got supper all 
ready,’ said the little man cheerily, 
laying down his floral treasures on 
a chair with gentle caution. ‘Good 
girl ! what a dear little grandmother 
it is! What should you and I do 
without her, eh, Lennard? The 
flowers are for you, boy. I have 
had a glorious tramp after them, 
and have come home as tired as a 
hound, but as merry as a cricket. 
Now for supper!’ 

Nell sat down at the head of 
the square deal table, and, bowing 
her face, gravely uttered a little 
grace. Then she poured out the 
tea daintily, like some nice old 
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lady in a fairy-tale. Little Weston 
cut up the morsel of steak as 
daintily, and was about to hand 
the lion’s share to his son, when 
he discovered that Lennard had 
not yet taken his place, but was 
carrying the flowers tenderly in his 
arms to place them in a rough 
brown jar he had filled with water. 

‘Come, Lennard,’ he called out, 
‘you have fed the flowers, now 
come and feed yourself. You look 
as white as a sheet, boy ? 

But Lennard’s face was no longer 
white ; he came to the table with 
his face in a glow. It was a sweet 
delicate face, more feminine almost 
than his sister’s ; the features were 
so small and so perfectly moulded, 
and the skin of pearl. Now as he 


sat down to his meagre repast, his 
eyes shone like living sapphires, 
and his lips smiled, for his sensi- 
tive soul had been for a blissful 
moment lost amidst the flowers. 
‘They are beautiful! he cried 


enthusiastically. ‘What rich man 
gave them you, father? 

‘Rich man! Ah, my boy, you 
have never been in the blessed 
country, or you would know! 
Those are the flowers that God 
scatters wild along the way-side 
and the hollows for us poor folk to 
gather. I might have had loads 
for the taking, and ne’er a one to 
say me nay.’ 

‘And you brought them all this 
way for me, father! answered the 
boy, with gentle gratitude,—‘ for 
me and Nell, I mean 

‘No, no. Not for me. Let 
Lennard keep all of them. I have 
no time for flowers.’ 

‘Poor chap, how he loves them!’ 
said the father, in low pitiful ac- 
cents, ‘and never so much as seen 
them growing! It is Aard. I will 
take him some day when I go ona 
tramp.’ 

Nell looked up frightened, and 
laid down her piece of butterless 
bread. 


‘Father, it would kill him to 
walk so far!’ 

‘Oh, I am well now and strong,’ 
cried Lennard. ‘I would give any- 
thing to pick them, all fresh and 
sweet, myself!’ 

‘So you shall. It’s a shame I 
never thought of it before. I might 
have taken you out often enough.’ 

‘ He could not leave mother, you 
know,’ murmured Nell, in a very 
low voice. ‘She mourned so when 
he was out of her sight.’ 

Little Weston got up hastily, 
blew his nose hard and went into a 
little room connected with that in 
which the table was spread. 

The boy dropped his knife and 
fork, and lifted his large holy blue 
eyes, then lowered his lids quickly. 

Nell could see tears swelling be- 
neath them, but she did not offer 
any comfort. She only gave a little 
push to her chair as if the sensitive- 
ness of her twin brother troubled 
her. Then she called out, 

‘The chair went safe to Mrs. 
Keane, father, and she was glad to 
get it. So glad; it would have 
done your heart good.’ 

The little man came back into 
the room with a very suspicious 
flush about his eyes. 

‘And you saw her, Nell?” 

‘Yes, father. She gave me this 
ribbon, although she is very, very 
poor now, and asked kindly after 
us all.’ 

‘Did she speak of mother ? 

‘Yes, oh yes, with tears in her 
eyes.’ 

‘God dss her? and Weston 
dashed away himself the glittering 
drops that hung upon his lashes. 

‘Lennard,’ he went on, in a falter- 
ing voice, ‘get the violin; there 
is time for a lesson before I go to 
the theatre.’ 

The boy started at once from his 
seat, and opening a dingy cupboard, 
brought out an old violin, blackened 
with time, and seasoned as it were 
with ages of music. The two sat 
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down side by side near the window, 
through which the evening air came 
soft and cool from the broad west 
that stretched above in delicate 
primrose light; and in a few mo- 
ments the room was full of such low 
sweet sounds as living genius alone 
can give to any instrument. 

Nell, who was washing her delf 
cups and saucers, paused to listen, 
and handled her work gently, as 
though afraid of any noise that 
might mar that lovely music. 

Weston bent over his boy, his 
face animated, his hand swaying to 
and fro as if it wielded a maestro’s 
bdton. ‘Then the strain grew more 
and more plaintive, so exquisitely 
sad that even Nell held her breath. 

Presently Weston let his hand 
drop, and leaning against the win- 
dow-frame, listened in silence till 
the sweet wail ceased. Then he 
started up, took the violin from 
Lennard’s hands almost roughly, 
and carried it away a little distance. 

‘You'll soon get beyond my 
teaching,’ he said, fastening the in- 
strument in its case. ‘Where in 
the world did you find that ?” 

‘It came to me this afternoon, 
when you and Nell left me alone 
with the violin, father.’ 

‘Came to you! Came to you! 
Why, Lennard, I never heard any- 
thing like it. It must be what 
the angels sing around the white 
throne.’ 

Lennard smiled brightly. 

‘I think it came to me first in 
dreams,’ he said. ‘ Not altogether, 
but—well, father, I cannot quite 
tell how it was, but the notes were 
in my heart, sleeping all the time 
she was ill, and when she was 
gone they seemed to wake up and 
burst out in spite of me.’ 

Weston made no reply; he ap- 
peared to struggle with a ball in his 
throat, and his eyelids and mouth 
twitched nervously as he put on his 
hat, and lovingly tucked the instru- 
ment-case under his arm. Then 


hewent slowly down-stairs, with the 
melody he had just been listening 
to ringing through his head, and 
making his brain feel hot and 
dizzy. 


CHAPTER III. 
WILD BLOSSOMS. 


WHEN Nell had finished her 
household duties she perched her- 
self up on the window-sill near her 
brother, and gave him a little shake, 
for he seemed lost again in dreams 
of music or wild blossoms. She 
desired his whole attention. 

The moment to her was fraught 
with importance, for in it she had 
given birth to an ‘idea.’ 

‘Lennard,’ she said, ‘I have a 
good thought.’ 

‘You always have good thoughts, 
Nell,’ the boy answered, turning 
his glance upon her lovingly. 

She nodded her head, thus 
quietly accepting the honest praise 
awarded her. 

‘ But ¢Azs happens to be a grand 
thought, and it may even frighten 
you! Lennard, that kind Mrs. 
Keane is in terrible trouble. She 
owes Mrs. Wilcox—that’s her land- 
lady—five pounds.’ 

‘Five pounds! he exclaimed, 
dismayed by the sum; ‘ that’s a deal 
of money.’ 

‘Yes, it seems a deal to any one 
like us, but you know some people 
consider it nothing at all.’ 

‘Don’t they? How rich such 
people must be ” 

‘This was my thought, Lennard: 
Mrs. Keane spent lots of money on 
us, besides making a new man of 
father. Now I want to help her.’ 

‘ You, Nell! 

‘Yes, me. I want to help pay 
the landlady for her.’ 

‘Nell! 

‘Look here, Lennard; I have 
got a secret—a great secret. How 
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long is it since I went out with the 
basket ?” 

‘ Ever since you were nine years 
old. You began when father used 
so often to—’ 

‘ Don't say anything about ¢hat; 
it makes me think of Her, grieving 
herself to death. Well, since we 
have been by ourselves I have been 
looking out for a rainy day, and 
hoarding up pennies like smoke.’ 

‘Hoarding money! Why, you 
gave father the price of the needles 
and pins ! 

‘Ofcourse I did; but, Lennard— 
here, let me whisper it in your ear. 
I wouldn’t let any one but you know 
my secret, not for anything. / have 
money of my own! Lots of it! 
There are people too who give me 
little things.’ 

The boy started, and pushed her 
away from him angrily. 

‘O Nell, sister Nell, you have 
been degging/ You have forgot 
mother so far as that !’ 

‘Begging! Lennard, you are 
cruel to think it, 

‘But you fake.’ 

‘Take? Well, yes, but it’s all in 
the way of trade. One day a lady 
asked me to try and sell a dress for 
her at a second-hand shop. I did, 
and got more for it than she ex- 
pected, so she gave me three shil- 
lings. This gave me an idea, so I 
got quite a custom at last, and 
began to make money. But that’s 
not begging.’ 

‘What have you done with the 
money? Why didn’t you give it to 
father? J should have.’ 

‘So should I, Lennard, only you 
see that mother left you and father 
to my care, and I had it on my 
mind. “What,” says I, “if father 
should break down as he has done 
before, and nothing laid by, where 
would Lennard be? The boy isn’t 
strong, and he can’t knock about 
like you, Nell Weston. It isn’t in 
him. She left that boy to you, just 
as rich people leave money and 


houses to their daughters; and 
Lennard’s a thousand times more 
precious. Then father’s good as 
gold when he’s all right, and kind 
as kind can be when he isn’t ; only 
he does make the shiners fly, and 
hasn’t a notion of saving. He'd 
never be content with this place if 
he knew my business, but hand out 
like sixty. You ow he would, 
Lennard.’ 

‘Yes, I am afraid he would,’ 
Lennard replied thoughtfully. 

‘Well, this is the way I went on 
thinking: ‘ Lennard is sickly; he 
hasn’t a bit of talent for work ; he 
loves to read ; he loves that violin 
as if it were a breathing creature. 
Mother wanted him to be taught 
book-learning, and he sad/ be.”’ 

*O Nell, how I love you!’ cried 
the boy, throwing his thin arms 
round the girl’s neck in grati- 
tude. 

‘Of course you do. Weren’t we 
two born to love one another? 
Wasn’t that er last words to us 
both? There, Lennard, don’t you 
cry, but listen.’ 

‘Well ? 

‘You don’t know more than a 
baby about things. Ofcourse you 
don’t know about savings-banks in 
Liverpool ?” 

‘No, I never heard of them,’ he 
said humbly. 

‘And you never heard about 
“interest,” and all that ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘Lennard, did you ever see a 
snowball rolled up on the ground ?” 

‘Yes. I have seen boys do it in 
the winter in the little court be- 
hind.’ 

‘ At first it’s a little thing, you 
know, and takes up so little snow 
that you can’t tell exactly when and 
how it grows bigger; but by and 
by it rounds out larger and larger, 
till every turn sweeps up whole 
drifts of snow. That is interest, 
Lennard ; the man at the bank told 
me all about it.’ 
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‘I can’t quite make it out,’ he 
answered, with a puzzled look. 

‘Of course you can’t. Well, the 
tiny snowball that a boy makes in 
the round of his hand is the first 
money ; he gives it one roll in the 
snow, and that is a year’s interest ; 
the next roll gives more, and so on; 
that is interest on interest. It’s a 
wonderful thing when money makes 
itself, Lennard! Well, I have got 
three pounds in the bank—a// 
yours, Lennard; may I give them 
to the lady who was so good to Aer, 
who saved father’s place ?” 

‘You ask me, Nell! Don’t make 
me ashamed,’ said the boy, folding 
his arms on the window-sill and 
hiding his face upon them. ‘I 
never earned a penny in my life, 
you know.’ 

‘Why should you, when /am by? 
Say, shall we give the money to 
Mrs. Keane? That landlady will 
worry her to death. I saw it in 


the way she screwed up her mouth 


and punched that great needle 
through the darn in the window- 
blind.’ 

‘Yes, Nell; I wish it was mine 
to give.’ 

‘So it is, every blessed farthing 
of it; but keep my secret.’ 

* But is it right to keep a secret 
from father ?’ asked Lennard, whose 
conscience was very tender. 

‘Of course it is,’ the girl said 
promptly, ‘when it is for his real 
good.’ 

‘I won't say a word.’ 

There was a momentary silence, 
then Nell spoke again. 

‘Those flowers father brought 
home are lovely ; suppose we try 
and make them fay, Lennard.’ 

‘Pay! How could we?’ 

‘T’ll tell you. Lots of flowers are 
sold every night in front of the 
theatres, roses and pinks and such 
things; but I never saw any like 
these. They'd take, I bet you.’ 

Lennard’s face brightened ; here 
was something for him to do, so 


he started up with animation, ex- 
claiming, 

‘T'll bring them and see.’ 

He came back carrying the 
heavy brown jar heaped over with 
the flowers, and set it down on 
the floor. Nell, still perched on 
the window-sill, turned her head a 
little on one side and examined 
the blossoms critically. 

‘ Baskets, I should say,’ she mur- 
mured, reflecting ; ‘baskets made 
of the flags and filled with moss 
—that tells ; I have seen it on the 
stands.’ 

‘ Let me arrange them ; I can do 
that,’ cried Lennard, all the artistic 
sense and taste sleeping in his 
delicate nature aroused. ‘Let us 
pick out the flags; we'll try one 
basket at once.’ 

Nell jumped off her perch, and 
squatted down on the bare boards 
as happy as a queen. She took 
the flags or rushes, and wove a lot 
of them in her nimble fingers ; and 
while she worked the little creature 
chattered, and Lennard had a vivid 
idea of Mrs. Keane’s sorrowful 
white face and many troubles. The 
braid was soon long enough, and 
was quickly coiled into as pretty a 
basket as was ever concocted from 
water-rushes. 

‘Now, Lennard, comes your 
turn; I can’t mix the flowers 
nicely,’ Nell said, holding up her 
work for inspection. ‘ Let me see 
how you do it.’ 

Lennard held a quantity of 
flame-coloured poppies in_ his 
hand. These he placed in the 
middle ; then he wove what seem- 
ed a wreath of pure snow-flakes, 
and laid it round the edge of the 
basket, bringing a spray or two of 
tremulous gold and green into 
more vivid life by the corn-flowers, 
the deep hue of which was as soft 
and rich and blue as the boy’s own 
eyes ; then, right from the centre 
of the blood-red poppies, came a 
tuft of tiny-pointed fern-leaves. 
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The whole structure was so deli- 
cate that a breath seemed sufficient 
to blow it way. 

‘There! he cried, holding up 
the basket in gleeful triumph. 
‘What do you think of it for a 
beginning ?” 

*‘O Lennard, it is lovely, and 
you are so clever and handsome. 
Isn’t work nice when you get into 
it? 

No wonder the girl said ‘hand- 
some,’ for the boy was a perfect 
picture as he sat upon the floor 
with his legs gathered under him, 
his jacket off, and the white shirt 
unbuttoned at the throat and partly 
dropping off one shoulder. In fact 
the whole grouping was a living 
Murillo ; for the tall wild-flowers 
in the old brown jar loomed up 
behind, and the girl, so small, so 
piquante, so sparkling, stood near, 
her head, with its waves of golden 
hair, on one side, like a canary-bird 
wondering if there was seed as well 
as flowers in that tempting little 
basket. 

‘It will do. That will take, 7 
know. Sixpence would be cheap 
for it,’ she said triumphantly. 

Lennard lowered the basket to 
his lap, and a shadow crept over 
his sweet young face. He had 
been thinking how very beautiful 
it was. Nell, with as good a heart 
as his perhaps, counted only the 
pennies it might bring. Her prac- 
tical common sense chilled him, 
and he pushed the basket a little 
away from him with a low sigh. 

All at once Nell clasped her 
mites of hands together with a 
gesture of dismay. 

‘But who’s going to sell them ?” 
she asked. ‘ Father will never let 
me go to the theatre. She would 
not have liked it. It’s only men 
who buy flowers there.’ 

Lennard turned as white as a 


sheet, and his eyes fell. 
‘Do you want me to go?” 
‘ If you would—if you would ¢ry. 


Think how nice it would be to have 
us both putting money into the 
bank.’ 

The boy got up from the floor a 
little slowly ; he had a halt in his 
gait which an accident when an 
infant had caused, and he moved 
with ‘some slight difficulty. He 
buttoned his shirt at the neck, 
and put on his jacket ; but his fea- 
tures had lost all their animation 
entirely. 

‘Don’t—don’t look like that, 
Lennard! It’s nothing when once 
you begin. Trythisonce; it’snot too 
late, people can only just be going 
in. Only think—four baskets will 
bring a whole two-shilling piece ! 

Lennard put on his cap and tried 
hard to smile, but the effort ended 
in a tremulous quiver of his lips, 
and big burning tears swelled under 
his eyelids, and shone on his long 
dark lashes. The thing she asked 
was positive torture to his shy sen- 
sitive soul. 

‘ Kiss me, Nell, before I go,’ he 
said gently. 

She threw her arms round him, 
and felt him shaking from head to 
foot. This touched her terribly, 
and she tried to detain him, but he 
resisted and would go. 

Was she, his twin-sister, to do 
all the work, while he sat idle in 
the house, dreaming of wailing 
music and watching the glowing 
clouds ? 

Nell went down-stairs with him, 
talking all the way, and telling him 
how easy it was to sell pretty things. 
Needle and pins were different, 
she said ; people had to be watched 
and taken in their necessity for 
them, but flowers struck the fancy 
of every one. She kissed her bro- 
ther again at the outer door, and 
answered in a blithe voice, like 
the chirp of a bird, ‘ Of course you 
will ? when he faltered out a pro- 
mise that he would sell the basket 
before he came home. 

So the boy went, miserably 
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heavy-hearted, and the girl returned 
to her work up-stairs, with a vague 
feeling of self-reproach. It seemed 
to her that she had been very cruel 
in urging Lennard forth into the 
world, from which he shrank so 
painfully. 

‘ Maybe ste is angry with me for 
sending him,’ she whispered to her- 
self. ‘I wish I could tell her I did 
it for the best.’ And putting her 
head down on the little deal table, 
in the midst of cups and saucers, 
Nell sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WOMAN OR FIEND ? 


SHE paced up and down in the 
foggy light of an ill-trimmed lamp, 
which was the sole illumination of 
a room directly under the attics in 
which Weston the violinist kept 
his humble household. She was a 
strange-looking, but beautiful, crea- 
ture, with more of the bold beauty 
and free lithe movement of a pan- 
ther thana woman. Her garments 
were commonplace, even shabby, 
but this fact could not detract from 
her undeniable attractions offeature 
and form. 

She evinced an impatience which 
seemed beyond control. Every 
moment she went to the window 
and looked out, then paused to 
listen, and then, with a stamp of 
her foot, paced up and down again 
once more. 

The door opened, and little 
Weston looked in, with a smile on 
his cheery face ; and Ursula Pierce, 
turning quickly, went towards him. 

‘I have got the orders, Miss Ur- 
sula; seats for two, just one row 
back from where you sat last time.’ 

‘Oh, give them me!—let me 
look! How good you are!’ 

‘Not at all—don’t mention it,’ 
cried the little man, beaming satis- 
faction from his eyes, but depre- 


cating her thanks with a modest 
wave of his tiny hand. ‘Good- 
night. I must be off to the theatre.’ 

The door closed, and he went 
down the stairs, his light feet giving 
back a pleasant sound as they pat- 
tered on the steps. 

Ursula burst open the door, and 
running up one flight, looked into 
the room where Nell was hard at 
work. 

‘ Where’s Lennard ? I want him,’ 
she said imperiously, half out of 
breath. 

‘ He is out.’ 

‘Oh, how tiresome! What shall 
Ido? Here’s orders for the new 
piece at the Prince’s, and I have 
no one to send to Mr. Keane.’ 

‘ I'll go for you,’ cried Nell cheer- 
fully, tying on her hat. 

‘That’s a good little creature. 
I wouldn’t ask you to go, but one 
does not often get the chance of 
seeing a play.’ 

‘Shall I take a note, or only say 
he’s wanted ?” 

‘ That will do.’ 

‘I should just fancy so; Nell 
laughed saucily. 

Ursula Pierce returned to her 
room, so anxious that she could not 
rest. In order to save time she 
went into a bedroom that opened 
out of the wretched apology for a 
sitting-room, and gave some really 
artistic touches to her hair, fastened 
a knot of rose-coloured ribbon to 
the bosom of her cheap stuff dress, 
and put on a jaunty overtrimmed 
hat, that made her dashing style of 
beauty doubly conspicuous. 

‘ There—I am ready!’ she said, 
pouring a quantity of very cheap 
perfume on a handkerchief edged 
with broad and coarse imitation 
lace. ‘Why doesn’t he come? 

She began to pace up and down 
the room again in her restlessness. 
This was a great event for her, poor 
thing. It was not, as she said, often 
that a chance of going to the theatre 
fell in her way, and it was the whole 
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amount of dissipation her life could 
compass. To comprehend her im- 
patience and her longing one would 
only have to be as dull and deso- 
late as she was. 

It seemed to her an eternity be- 
fore Nell returned to say that she 
could not find Mr. Keane, but had 
left word that he was wanted. 

Ursula received the news with a 
passionate gesture. The disap- 
pointment which fell on her was 
positively cruel. Alone once more, 
she flung off her hat angrily, and 
put it on again several times, walked 
the room, leaned out of the high 
window, laid her flushed burning 
cheek on the cold stone sill, re- 
solved to bear with patience, and 
then resumed her feverish pace 
again. 

The evening went on. It was 
growing almost too late for any 
hope of getting out, and Ursula gave 
way entirely. She tossed her jaunty 
hat into a corner, flung herself on 
a rickety old sofa, and, burying 
her face in her perfumed handker- 
chief, deluged its cheap lace with a 
shower of scalding tears. 

All at once she heard a step, and 
springing to her feet breathless, 
snatched up her hat and tried to 
look quiet and unconcerned as she 
settled it on her head. But the 
effort only made her agitation more 
apparent, for he face was crimson 
with weeping, and her lips had not 
ceased to tremble through the 
bright smile that broke upon them 
like sunshine upon twin rose- 
buds. 

‘At last !—he is coming at last !’ 
she exclaimed feverishly, as if the 
fiat of her own voice was sufficient 
to accomplish the fact ; and turn- 
ing to look at a large Dutch clock 
that stood on a high wooden man- 
telshelf, she saw that it would not 
be so very late after all when they 
reached the theatre. But in the 
tumult of excitement and keen ex- 
pectation she had forgotten to listen 


to the step until it broke upon her 
ear close at hand. 

The bright damask-rose colour 
faded from her cheek, her heart fell 
like a lump of lead’ in her bosom, 
and she dropped into a seat. 

‘It’s father!—only Aim!’ she 
cried passionately; ‘and he will be 
glad of any disappointment for me. 
I won't let him see I am disap- 
pointed. I would rather eat my 
heart out !’ 

Once more she snatched off her 
hat and threw it into the inner 
room ; then moving from her chair, 
she pretended to be looking out of 
the window ; and all the while her 
wild untutored bosom heaved with 
bitter rage against the father whose 
step had deceived her so. 

The door opened very softly, 
and a tall, very thin man—spare to 
painfulness—meanly dressed, but 
neat and gentlemanly in spite of it, 
entered the room. 

‘ Quite alone, Ursula ?’ he asked. 

‘Quite alone!’ she burst out 
pettishly. ‘Why not? Whois there 
in this place to keep me company?” 

‘Little Nell Weston, perhaps.’ 

‘Nell! I am sick of her.’ 

‘ Lennard, then, with his music. 
I know you never tire of listening 
to that.’ 

‘Yes, I do! One must know 
something about music to enjoy it, 
and I know nothing about it, nor 
about anything else—how should 
I?’ 

Ursula blurted out all this with 
vehement emphasis ; she positively 
hated her father at the moment, 
and revelled in a cruel desire to 
hurt him—she had so much of the 
nature of a wild animal, this girl. 
She could, it is true, be soft, soft 
as the softest woman, but she could 
be equally hard. She could be 
cruel, with the cruelty of the pan- 
ther, to which she has been likened 
before. 

The man stood and looked at 
her with trouble in his eyes, and 
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her fierce manner drove the blood 
from his face, but he said nothing ; 
then she broke out again with, 

‘Yes, you are going out again— 
out, out, all night long; and I have 
to stay at home, so desolate, so 
lonely, that the very rats in the 
wainscoting are company. I wonder 
why people dare to have children, 
if they leave them like this—it’s 
wicked. For my part, I wish I was 
dead! I suppose you are going 
out again, while I am kept a pri- 
soner in this hole !’ 

It was wonderful, the angelic 
patience with which the father of 
this girl submitted to her temper 
and upbraidings. Never, in her 
most violent moods, had she evoked 
from him one burst of wrath, or 
even a harsh remand. He an- 
swered her now kindly, nay, almost 
humbly. 

‘I must go out, Ursula; I have 
promised—’ 

‘You always promise—you al- 
ways go out when I most need you. 
It’s right down iniquitous to treat 
any child as you treat me !’ 

* Don’t, Ursula—don’t blame me! 
I am trying to be kind; trying— 
oh, God knows how hard !—to act 
rightly towards you, towards every 
one.’ 

‘Was it acting kindly to refuse 
me a few paltry pence to buy a 
flower for my hat, and to put the 
last shilling in your pocket, as you 
did yesterday? You are always 
taking money ov with you, but you 
never bring any 7 / 

The man thus reproached turned 
his large gray eyes upon her with 
such mournful earnestness and de- 
precation, that her adamantine na- 
ture softened a whit. 

*O father, you would not blame 
me if you knew how much I wanted 
that flower, and how disappointed 
I was !’ 

He pulled out a handful of cop- 
pers from his pocket, counted them 
over carefully with a sad harassed 
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look ; then he put them resolutely 
back. 

‘No! he said, in a low meek 
voice, ‘I cannot give you the money 
to-night, Ursula. Wait a little, and 
you shall have it.’ 

The girl started from her leaning 
attitude against the window-sill and 
advanced towards him, her magni- 
ficent figure drawn up to its utmost 
height, her immense black eyes 
flashing with rage and scorn. She 
gave a loud coarse laugh, full of 
bitterness, and then she burst into 
a torrent of tears. 

‘ Of course—it is always so! I 
suppose you will be out all night, 
and come home without a penny. 
I won’t stand it—I will oft! I'll 
find a way of bettering my life. It’s 
a burning, durning shame for a 
man of your age to spend your 
nights as you do!’ 

* Ursula, for God’s sake, hush / 

The pain expressed in these 
words thrilled through and through 
the angry excited girl, and seemed 
to reveal to her the amount of 
cruelty she inflicted ; but while she 
was struggling with her mad pas- 
sion the door noiselessly closed, 
and her father disappeared. Im- 
pulsive alike in her wrath and in 
her repentance, Ursula sprang for- 
ward, caught up her hat, threw a 
thick veil over her face, and ran 
down after him with the fleetness 
of a deer. 

Arrived at the door, she sent a 
rapid glance up and down the 
street and saw him moving along 
the pavement. She followed him, 
eager to make some atonement for 
her unfeeling words; but he walked 
faster than usual, and she had some 
difficulty in getting up tohim. She 
had almost overtaken him, when 
a woman, apparently youthful, 
with a slight elegant figure habited 
in sombre black, crept out from 
the shadow of a portico and quietly 
took hold of his arm. 

Ursula marked her father bend 
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his head, as if listening to the 
woman’s words. She could even 
see a portion of his face as he 
turned to his companion, and in- 
stantly a terrible whirl of jealousy 
and suspicion swept away all her 
good resolutions. Whocould this 
woman be, she wondered, whom 
her father went into the street to 
meet? 

At first she was tempted to rush 
up in her peculiar impetuous way, 
and confront the two who seemed 
to be on such familiar terms ; but 
something made her hesitate, and 
as she did so, the others moved 
quickly on. : 

She followed in their track, pant- 
ing with hot indignation ; but they 
walked very rapidly, and turned 
down a little cross street crowded 
with wretched buildings and still 
more wretched inhabitants, and 
amongst these she lost sight of 
them. Theyappeared to have drop- 
ped suddenly through the earth. 

Ursula grew frightened then, for 
throngs of dirty repulsive counten- 
ances passed and repassed the spot 
where she stood—dazed as it were 
—and groups of squalid women 
and children were squatting and 
chattering on the thresholds of 
their wretched hovels. Compared 
to such a scene, her own home, 
shabby, bare, comfortless, was a 
paradise. Sickened and terrified, 
the girl tried to find her way back ; 
but she became thoroughly bewil- 
dered in thestrange neighbourhood, 
and each step she made sent her 
farther and farther astray. 

At length a coarse slatternly 
female, clothed almost in tatters, 
with a large brood of pallid un- 
kempt children around her, called 
out some jeering remark from an 
adjacent doorway. Ursulahad no 
idea what she uttered, but her ner- 
vousness increased to absotute ter- 
ror, and starting off at a swift pace 
she fled down the street, turned 
corners at random, let no hindrance 
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impede her career, and only paused 
when she arrived at a thorough- 
fare in which more respectability 
was gathered together. As she 
walked slowly on, perplexed in 
which direction to go, men stared 
at her hard in both curiosity and 
admization. 

It was no marvel. A more 
brilliantly beautiful face than the 
filmy veil revealed could scarcely 
have been looked on anywhere. 
With her soft rounded cheeks 
ablaze with speed and excitement, 
her large almond-shaped eyes 
flashing like the stars of the south, 
and her superb hair floating back 
in ebon masses, she threaded the 
street with the swiftness and grace 
of a wild bird. 

* Ursula! Good heavens, Ursula! 
What can have brought you Aere?” 

She stopped dead short in her 
rapid walk, caught her breath in a 
quick loud gasp, reached out both 
her hands, and burst out crying. 

‘O Mr. Bernard, is it you— 
really you? ‘Take me home, take 
me anywhere out of this! I have 
lost myself, and been in such fear- 
ful places.’ 

The man she addressed drew 
her trembling hand through his 
arm, and clasped it closely and 
tenderly as he strove to reassure 
her. 

‘Be quiet; try and calm your- 
self; it seems so strange to find 
you in such a spot. Get your 
breath, girl, and tell me what all 
this means ; and for mercy’s sake 
put down your veil ; we shall be 
mobbed here, if you don’t !’ 

Ursula lifted her hand and felt 
for the veil. 

‘It is gone!’ she said piteously ; 
‘and these people stare so !’ 

‘ Never mind ; we will walk fast, 
and soon reach your home ; but 
tell me what has happened—I can- 
not understand it.’ 

‘It was all Azs fault—father’s! 
He came into the room when I was 
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so disappointed at not going to the 
theatre. Little Weston brought 
orders, and I sent off for you ; but 
you were not to be found. ‘Then 
I hoped father would take me, but 
he wouldn’t. He had promised to 
go somewhere else, he said. Then 
we had hard words—not that 
that’s rare |’ she asserted, witha curl 
of her ripe lip. ‘He went off in 
the midst of them. I had the last 
word, and felt sorry for it when he 
looked pained. So I got my hat 
and ran after him, just in time to 
see him meet a woman in the street 
and start off. I followed them on 
and on to such a dreadful place, 
and then I lost sight of them all of 
a sudden. I rushed on again, not 
knowing where I was going, and I 
came on you.’ 

‘You saw this thing that you 
say? You are positive there can 
be no mistake about your father’s 
conduct ?” 

‘ Mistake—oh, no! I heard him 
speak to her ever so softly. I 
saw his face as he bent it to look 
into hers. I never lost sight of 
them until they dropped into the 
earth before my very eyes.’ 

The man listened to her words, 
evidently deeply distressed — his 
heart was filled with an intense 
sympathy for the beautiful creature 
that clung to his arm—and he felt 
bitterly angry with her father. 

‘Does this sort of thing happen 
often? Is he generally neglectful 
of you ?’ he questioned. 

* Always ; he is zever at home in 
the evening, and stays away night 
after night. Ifhe takes out money, 
there is never a penny-piece in his 
pocket when he comes back. Often 
I sit up till daybreak, waiting and 
waiting for him, afraid that some 
terrible thing may have happened. 
You have often asked me what 
made my eyelids so very heavy in 
the morning, and I didn’t like to 
tell you ; but it is this—this ! 

* My poor girl!’ 


‘I know that such a life does 
father harm,’ sobbed Ursula, in her 
impetuous grief; ‘for he returns 
so white and worn and haggard, 
that my heart aches to look at him ; 
but begging, scolding, or crying 
does no good. Sick or well, rain 
or shine, out he goes, leaving me 
all alone !’ 

Her voice died out in a sort of 
piteous wail that touched her 
hearer’s heart. By this time the 
two had reached the house where 
she lived, and Bernard Keane 
mounted the stairs beside her with 
a fierce impotent wrath within him 
against the man who could neglect 
a creature so young and so lovely 
as Ursula. 

Never before had he seen her 
look so lovely. The anger had 
died out of her face, leaving it as 
pale as a lotus-flower ; a mist of 
tears still floated in her dusky eyes ; 
fatigue and terror had imparted a 
softer and more feminine beauty. 

Bernard Keane’s heart (he was 
very young) turned traitor to his 
judgment and prudence, a quick 
mad impulse seized him. He drew 
the girl towards him, grasped both 
her hands firmly in his own, and 
gazed straight down into her dan- 
gerous eyes until his brain reeled, 
and he was no longer master of 
the words that burned on his mouth 
for utterance. 

‘ Ursula, do you love me? 

She had yielded herself to his 
clasp, and now she glanced up at 
him in wild astonishment; then a 
swift rich glow of delight crept over 
her features, and she bowed her 
head a little, murmuring, 

‘Yes ! 

‘ Come with me to-morrow, then?’ 

‘Where?’ faltered the girl; but 
she clung to him still, her palms 
growing cold as ice to his touch. 

‘You will see! he answered, 
with a half smile, half sigh ; but he 
swallowed the last and gave him- 
self up to the first, as, gathering her 
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into his arms, he pillowed her head 
with its long shining tresses on his 
breast, softly stroking the errant 
hair for a moment or two while he 
appeared lost in thought. 

Then he stooped and pressed 
his mouth passionately to the sweet 
half-parted lips that seemed almost 
to woo his kisses. 


CHAPTER V. 
A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


As soon as Bernard Keane left 
the house, Ursula ran into the bare 
and miserable little room that she 
called her own, and carefully bolt- 
ing the door, flung herself on a 
chair. She kept a very long vigil 
that night, but in it the grievances 
of her lot and her father’s frequent 
and mysterious absences were en- 
tirely forgotten. The neighbouring 
church clock chimed hour after 
hour. Yet the girl did not stir. 
Whatever the subject of her 
thoughts was, it had the effect of 
flushing her rounded cheek to a 
lovely carmine, and of lending a 
strange and almost a fierce light to 
her great black eyes. 

Those great black eyes of Ursula 
Pierce were remarkable features in 
her face. Now and then they 
softened into the radiance of sum- 
mer stars, but mostly they ‘ burnt’ 
like uncanny fires. 

As she sat now, her head thrown 
slightly back, her hands clasped 
firmly together, her gaze on va- 
cancy, and a half smile on her 
scarlet mouth, she was very beau- 
tiful to look at. Yet though she had 
reached but little more than a 
score of years, her face lacked the 
attraction of innocence, and her 
whole appearance was more allur- 
ing then lovable. 

It was when the cold gray dawn 
was breaking, and its first streaks 
were visible through the small cur- 


tainless window, that Ursula rose 
at last, and, shivering from head to 
foot, crept to her bed, and, putting 
down her feverish cheek on her 
pillow, fell, prayerless, into a heavy 
sleep. At noon the following day, 
just after Ralph Pierce had again 
disappeared on his ‘urgent busi- 
ness,’ Bernard Keane entered the 
sitting-room, and Ursula, ordinarily 
bold and free of manner, went for- 
ward timidly to greet him with a 
gentle deprecation in her manner 
that was, or ought to have been, 
doubly bewitching in a woman of 
her calibre. 

But some of his passion of the 
night before had already faded, 
and Bernard, touching her fore- 
head lightly with a caress, spoke 
in a voice which, on analysation, 
would have evinced far more of 
a chivalresque pity and kindliness 
than of love. He had gone to that 
wretched dwelling with a steadfast 
purpose in his soul ; he closed his 
eyes and deadened his ears to all 
but the resolution of carrying out 
that purpose, and therefore he 
waived all circumlocution, and 
went straight to the point at once. 

‘Are you ready to come with 
me, Ursula?’ 

‘Where? What for? she an- 
swered ; and in spite of her evident 
effort to speak quietly, there was a 
falter in her tone as she asked that 
question again. 

‘To a clergyman’s. I have a 
special licence in my pocket, and 
I mean to make you my wife, 
Ursula! It is a rash step, a wrong 
step even, for our marriage will be 
unsanctioned by kith or kin. But 
I am ready to brave all evils 
sooner than see you exposed to 
such scenes as last night. If your 
father is not man enough to pro- 
tect you against the world, against 
yourself, by the Heaven above us, 
Ursula, I will take it on myself to 
do so? 


The glowing peach-blossom 
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cheeks turned to the pallor of 
death. The girl blanched even to 
her full lips, and her form trembled 
like an aspen, but she fixed her 
large eyes—kindling like lambent 
flame—steadily upon him, and said 
in a firm distinct voice, slowly and 
impressively, 

‘You asked me last night if I 
loved you ?” 

‘And you, Ursula, answered, 
like a brave and honest girl, “ Yes!”’ 

‘And what if it is my turn to 
ask that question now? I am 
only a poor girl, Bernard Keane ; 
a lonely and wretched girl, mother- 
less, and well-nigh fatherless it 
seems tome! But you must not 
attempt to marry me— Ursula 
Pierce—from fity/ My flesh and 
blood would never stand ¢Aat! I 
swear I would rather a thousand 
times live homeless and in rags, or 
die like a dog in a gutter!’ 

Her bold and startling vehe- 
mence, her hard accents, her wild 


gestures, grated on him, and a 
curious sort of repulsion stole over 
him as he looked and listened ; 
but he threw off the feeling. He 
knew that in honour he had gone 


too far to draw back, that all 
mawkish sensations must be thrust 
aside. 

*No ¢rue man ever asks a wo- 
man if she loves him, if he has 
nothing to give her in return,’ he 
replied a little haughtily, then 
softening somewhat. ‘And how 
could any man help loving you, 
Ursula ?’ 

She brightened up like a rich 
red rose. 

‘Do you really mean that, Ber- 
nard Keane ? 

‘Of course Ido! Now let us 
have no more delay, but go and 
put on a quiet bonnet and veil.’ 

She hesitated still a moment or 
two. Warm and unreserved as her 
nature was, there was a lack of 
passion in his voice, an incipient 
indifference in his manner, that 


seemed to chill her through and 
through. Presently, however, she 
moved slowly away, and went into 
the mean little chamber where she 
had sat and dreamed pleasant 
waking dreams the night before. 
Her fingers mechanically tied her 
bonnet-strings, and, glancing in the 
dim mirror, she smoothed back her 
lustrous hair, and, snatching up a 
veil, returned in a little while, half 
tearful, half smiling, to where the 
expectant bridegroom sat in an 
evident reverie. She looked a 
splendid specimen of womanhood 
as she stood before her lover then: 
her dark lurid glances cast down, 
her long raven lashes sweeping 
flickering shadows on her cheek, 
her small mouth softened, and 
quivering just a little at the 
corners. 

Ursula’s beauty was enough to 
satisfy any man’s eye, unless that 
eye sought refinement. There was a 
plentifulsupply of attraction, a mag- 
nificent redundance of flesh and 
blood, a vivid brightness of tints, 
and an immensity of that subtle 
power that the material has over 
the sfirituelle in the fancy of many 
men. Bernard Keane, no whit 
wiser or stronger than the gene- 
rality of his sex, lost sight of dis- 
cretion and wisdom as Ursula 
stood meekly before him. 

‘Come, love ! he whispered, and 
his heart beat fast, while the 
superb face and form floated be- 
fore his bewildered eyes and he 
experienced a sort of supreme ex- 
ultation at the thought of owning 
so glorious a creature for his 
own. 

A little time afterwards the two 
entered the sitting-room again, 
quietly and in utter silence. The 
important hour of their destiny 
was passed, and they returned into 
the solitude of that shabby dwell- 
ing startled into seriousness. The 
momentous step they had taken 
was full of an awesome, mad ex- 
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citement to them both. Perhaps 
no two human beings that ever 
walked the earth were less pre- 
pared to enter hand in hand the 
hard struggle that married life 
often is than this newly-wedded 
couple. 

Ursula, with a remnant of her old 
vehemence, flung aside her bonnet 
and veil, and then stood, red and 
pale by turns, casting covert 
glances towards the husband, whose 
excessive thoughtfulness and still 
demeanour made her feel shy and 
nervous. 

‘I wonder what father will say,’ 
she murmured at last, in a low 
voice, drawing close to Bernard as 
he stood by the narrow window 
staring out vacantly at a lowering 
black cloud that was driving across 
the dull gray sky. He gave a 
visible start, and an ashy colour 
swept over his features as she 
spoke. 

‘He must not be told yet,’ he 
answered, in a decided tone. ‘It 
is due to my mother that she 
should be the very first to know of 
the step we have taken.’ 

‘And what is she likely to think 
or say ?” 

The thought of what she would 
think or say made Bernard Keane 
stagger and sway for an instant 
like a drunken man. Then he 
stepped back a few paces, and, 
catching hold of his wife, he held 
her at arm’s length while he critic- 
ally examined her blushing face. 

‘She must say that you are 
lovely, Ursula! And for the rest—’ 

* Well, what of the rest ?’ 

‘It will be very hard if you can- 
not make her like you for your 
own sake as well as for mine. But 
for the present you must guard our 
secret carefully. Give me a little 
time for reflection.’ 

‘But you /ove me, Bernard 

And Ursula, with a pretty grace- 
ful gesture, drooped down her fair 
face on his breast, and let one soft 
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white arm creep tenderly round 
his neck. 

‘Yes,’ he cried, honestly enough 
for the moment, for the contact of 
the peach-blossom cheek and the 
beautifully-moulded arm was a 
spell he could not resist, ‘I love 
you, Ursula, with all my soul ! 

‘Then, Bernard, I do not care 
for the rest.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


ScorPION stings are scarcely 
sharper than after-thoughts when 
the glamour that passion lent is 
faded, and the voice of reason 
makes itself heard once more. 

The day after his wedding a host 
of these after-thoughts came with 
their stings to Bernard Keane. He 
had obeyed a wild impulse, and 
rushed headlong into an unsanc- 
tioned marriage. With his vision 
clear, he had made a leap in the 
dark ; with his own hands he had 
tied the Gordian knot that no 
power but death could undo. This 
reflection gave him severe twinges 
of conscience, for he was of a sen- 
sitive and conscientious nature; 
yet there was but one person on 
earth to whom he owed obedience, 
or was in any way accountable for 
his deeds. That person was his 
mother ; and towards her, in spite 
of the leaven of mystery in which 
she was enveloped even to him, 
his affection was honestly and 
strongly set. 

What that mother’s real history 
was Bernard could not have told, 
more than that she had been a 
woman of singular attractions when 
he first remembered anything, and 
that, in the space of a very few 
years, her face had lost its bloom, 
her hair had turned gray, and her 
temperament had grown apprehen- 
sive and nervous, as though she were 
beaten—nay, more than beaten, 
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crushed—in her struggle with life 
and its burden of woe. 

As a boy, Bernard’s education 
had been derived a good deal from 
Mrs. Keane’s own cultivated mind ; 
and when that was insufficient for 
the requirements of later years, she 
had forsaken a small cottage in the 
heart of the country, in which her 
life had seemed to glide more peace- 
fully, and had made her residence 
in a town in the north of England, 
where greater facilities for educa- 
tion were at hand. The mother 
and son had been inseparable and 
devoted to one another, until cir- 
cumstances divided them to a cer- 
tain extent; and then, in an evil 
hour, the desolate and unhappy 
woman contracted a second mar- 
riage, which, for a time at least, 
promised to bring some happiness 
into her broken life. 

When she changed her name of 
Vaux to Keane, she had prayed 
Bernard to adopt the latter appella- 
tive as well, and, subservient to her 
smallest wish, he had complied 
with her request, though an in- 
stinctive dislike of his stepfather 
had sprung up the first moment 
of seeing him. 

Steven Keane, the man Mrs. 
Vaux married, was much younger 
than herself, but, thrown into the 
society of the still beautiful woman, 
her face had fascinated him. She 
was very lonely ; and the apparent 
passionate love of a man in the first 
flush of youth—a man handsome, 
impetuous, and ingratiating—won 
upon her prudence, and awoke all 
the feelings without which the life 
of a woman is as nothing. 

It was the dawn of a new exist- 
ence to her when she became the 
wife of Steven Keane. An atmo- 
sphere of wealth had once been so 
completely a part of her life, that 
a return to it was almost a heaven 
to her; and not only did her second 
husband bestow on her wealth and 
luxury, but she adored the man ; 


and that, after the misery, the lone- 
liness, the aching void of the past 
years, was in itself a paradise. 

If Mrs. Vaux hinted the dark 
history of her life to the man she 
married, no one ever heard it from 
his lips. He faithfully guarded his 
tongue, and lavished trust and 
caresses without stint on the woman 
of his choice. He was liberal to a 
fault, and lavished money, without 
stint either, for a few years. Then 
came difficulties—wild speculation, 
gambling, bankruptcy, and finally 
a shabby lodging-house, in which 
Mrs. Keane shrank and trembled 
like an aspen with dread at even a 
footfall on the stairs. In an in- 
credibly short time she had broken 
down into a woman infinitely older 
than her age. The old shadow 
that had rested like a pall on her 
existence, and which for a while 
she had shaken off, had come again, 
darker, denser than before; that 
which had been dread had become 
torture, and the prayer that went 
out oftenest from her pale lips 
was a fervent prayer for death. 

Bernard had shared the sudden 
prosperity of his mother for a time; 
but as humiliation and poverty stole 
on her day by day she grew reticent 
with him, and would not admit the 
evil that crept stealthily but surely 
into her life. But he saw it vaguely, 
and knew that it was a trouble that 
must be met and provided against 
in the future. Sc he flung aside 
the pride which his mother herself 
had fostered in his nature; and 
casting away all hope of a ‘ pro- 
fession,’ followed the bent of his 
own genius, and earned a tolerable 
independence both as an artist and 
an engraver. 

It was in this pursuit that he had 
met the girl who was his destiny. 
Ursula Pierce had a bent like his, 
and for nearly twelve months the 
two had been thrown together in 
the intimate companionship of mas- 
ter and pupil. 












Thus while Ralph Pierce followed 
his mysterious life, leaving his 
child to the loneliness of that 
wretched dwelling-house—a loneli- 
ness unutterably irksome to a crea- 
ture of Ursula’s quick, volatile, and 
passionate temperament—Bernard 
Keane became a daily visitor, and, 
as time wore on, the confidant of 
the desolate girl. 

He knew the world of course 
more than she did, and he drew 
conclusions regarding her father 
that deepened his sympathy ten- 
fold for her. More than once he 
had seen Ralph Pierce enter places 
that would have cast suspicion on 
an anchorite—low drinking-houses 
and haunts of evil repute, which 
Bernard believed could only be the 
resort of depraved morals and per- 
verted taste. It was well for Ur- 
sula that fate had thrown her into 
such close association with a man 
so much her superior in character 
and education, and so staunch in 
his notions of honour. 

Bernard, believing that Ralph 
Pierce was wholly unfit to guide a 
beautiful impulsive girl, had in a 
manner constituted himself her 
guardian. It was a perilous position 
for any man, doubly perilous for 
a man possessing deep sympathies, 
and an almost chivalric generosity 
and power of self-abnegation. He 
saw Ursula wholly unprotected, 
rich in artistic genius, and most 
dangerous in beauty. Her loneli- 
ness touched him, her industry in 
the work she pursued under his 
teaching excited his admiration, her 
face fired him. What a glorious 
creature the girl might become, he 
thought to himself, if once lifted 
out of the cruel position fate had 
assigned her ! 

The pity he felt for her, the 
horror of seeing her flying like a 
hunted animal through the streets 
at night, the desire to keep a human 
soul white and pure amidst an 
atmosphere of vice,—had hurried 
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him into a fatal step, which, in less 
than two hours after it was taken, 
he shrank with an _ indefinable 
dread from revealing to his own 
mother! And in truth, from the 
very depths of his soul, Bernard 
shrank from the duty that lay plainly 
before him. But Mrs. Keane must 
know of the rash act he had com- 
mitted ; so, hard as the task was, 
he set out to perform it, though 
he went with a faint heart. He was 
fully aware that he could not strike 
a more cruel blow on a proud and 
sensitive woman than by present- 
ing an unformed, uneducated girl 
to her as a daughter ; and the blood 
surged hotly in his face as he con- 
jured up his mother’s look ofamaze- 
ment when the illiterate, but self- 
sufficient, girl should be brought 
before her,—a girl whom, even in 
these early days, he knew to be 
arrogant, ignorant, quick at resent- 
ment. 

How would the two women 
meet? he asked himself. No em- 
press had ever evinced more ambi- 
tion for her son than Mrs. Keane 
had done; the subject of his mar- 
riage had been her life-long anxiety. 
It seemed almost as if some hope, 
that appertained wholly and solely 
to her old life, had wound itself 
about Bernard in a way that made 
his marriage a matter of vital im- 
portance to her. 

These unpalatable recollections, 
that came thronging fast and thick 
upon his brain, made a complete 
coward of him; but, honest as the 
day, an attempt at concealment 
oppressed him. So, even while his 
wedding-vows were warm upon his 
lips, he went to his mother, resolved 
to confess to her what he had done, 
so that, at any rate, his mind should 
be relieved of the burden of decep- 
tion. But on entering the shabby 
lodging in Beacon Street Bernard 
found Mrs. Keane in tears. 

Sorrows that she was resolute not 
to breathe in words were bowing 
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her down to the earth, and the son 
shrank from adding another pang 
to the heart that was already so 
sore. 

‘Don’t mind me, Bernard—don’t 
mind me!’ she said huskily, as he 
strove to wipe away the great scald- 
ing drops that coursed one another 
slowly down her sunken pallid 
cheeks. So long as you love me, 
and give your full confidence to your 
mother, she can never be really de- 
solate or hopeless.’ And she turned 
the sigh that rose to her poor quiver- 
ing lips into a smile. 

But such a smile !—a mockery of 
a smile, that showed a bleeding 
heart more than weeping could 
have done. 

‘I have always given you my 
confidence,’ faltered Bernard, grow- 
ing red and white by turns under 
the weight of the secret he had 
gone expressly to divulge. ‘i— 

‘Yes, yes, I know,’ she inter- 
rupted hastily. ‘But, Bernard, there 
must be a good deal more than 
ordinary confidence between us 
two.’ 

‘Between us two, mother? I 
do not wish to wound you—God 
knows, such a desire is farthest 
from my heart—but is there nothing 
that has been kept back from me— 
nothing in the past, that I ought 
to know ? 

Mrs. Keane turned not white, 
but a livid ashy gray, and her 
hands, that she held clasped to- 
gether, began to tremble. 

‘ Nothing! Bernard, nothing !’ 
she answered in a hoarse unnatu- 
ral voice, her features working 
with strong emotion. ‘What do 
you mean by asking such a ques- 
tion? Are you prepared to leave 
me for ever, and to herd with my 
bitter enemies ?” 

‘Enemies! How could a wo- 
man like you have enemies!’ he 
cried, in surprise at her strange 
tone and manner. 

‘But I ave enemies, Bernard, 


—bitter implacable enemies, who 
would never be satisfied till they 
wrested from me my only son,— 
enemies who would like to see me 
hanged by the neck until I was 
dead, Bernard! she said, in a 
low sepulchral whisper, throwing 
her glance excitedly round the 
room. 

He put his arm round her, and 
felt her shaking in every limb. 

‘No one could ever wrest me 
from you, mother !’ he said caress- 
ingly. 

‘ Ah, you say so now?” 

‘And for ever! This earth 
holds nothing so dear to me as 
you. I should lose faith in angels 
when I lost faith in you, mother ! 

Mrs. Keane leaned forward and 
kissed him with tearful eyes and 
piteous lips. 

‘And you would not condemn 
me as I am always, always con- 
demning myself?’ she asked, bow- 
ing her face and weeping outright. 

*‘Condemn you! What for? What 
have you ever done that I should 
give you anything but my most 
fervent love and respect ?” 

‘I—I married Steven Keane. I 
took half my life from you, and 
gave it to him!’ 

‘Yes, but not your affection. 
No one has ever taken ¢hat from 
me. As for the rest, so long as 
the man makes you happy, I have 
not a word to say against him.’ 

‘I was very hard beset, Bernard. 
I was a miserable desolate woman. 
I was troubled with a trouble that 
Srightened me—frightened me. Do 
you hear? And Steven Keane was 
kind to us both; he gave us money 
and shelter; and above all, Ber- 
nard, he gave me a new name, a real 
new name, so that [ might forget 
the dreadful haunting old one! 

‘Hush, mother; calm yourself. 
Don’t speak such words; they 
sound like an apology to your own 
son. I will not hear them. You 
were right to marry Steven Keane, 
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if you loved him ; and if any other 
reason influenced you, wholly or 
in part, I know well that it must 
have been a sacrifice to me, for 
which I should be grateful. It is 
not of Steven Keane that I was 
going to speak.’ 

‘Then do not speak of anything 
else that may add to the shadow 
that seems to rest upon me to-day, 
Bernard. ‘Trust me in the future 
as you have trusted me in the past ; 
and, as you value that future and 
your own happiness and mine, 
form no attachments amongst the 
people with whom for a time your 
life must be associated. I have 
suffered much—suffered how much 
only God and my own heart know; 
but the blow that would strike me 
down would come when you 
brought a wife to me that I should 
blush to own fora daughter. Never 
do such a thing as that, Bernard, 
unless you wish to see me dead at 
your feet, or the most remorseful 
hopeless wretch that ever bur- 
dened this earth ! 

Bernard checked the words that 
rose to his lips with a pressure on 
his nether lip that left it bloodless. 
There was such pathetic earnest- 
ness in his mother’s voice, such 
an intense pleading in her eyes, 
that the burning secret he had 
come to divulge fell back on his 
heart like lumps of ice. 

‘I say all this now, Bernard, 
because you are of an age when 
marriage might occur to you, and 
one rash act mar your whole life. 
There is a path before you, dark 
as it now seems, that God will 
lighten in His own good time, and 
that path must be pursued unham- 
pered by burden or regret. Above 
all things, keep free, both in heart 
and action, for the love of Heaven 
and me.’ 

Bernard took the two cold hands 
she held out imploringly towards 
him in his own firm clasp, and 
pressedhis mouth fervently tothem. 


‘Mother, mother! I would give 
you my life; but—’ 

‘No, no, not your life, Bernard! 
Only let me guide you for the pre- 
sent, that a brilliant future be se- 
cured, and I ask no more than 
that.’ 

Still he clasped her hands and 
was about to speak, when the door 
opened and the girl Janet came 
in, and feeling like a reprieved 
criminal, Bernard Keane rose from 
his seat and hastily left the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A STRANGE REVELATION. 


LENNARD had gone out many a 
time with his floral wares since 
that first night when Nell had bid- 
den him ‘try ; but he never went 
without a feeling of sensitive shame 
—without white lips that quivered 
piteously when he held out meekly 
his flowers in two little thin hands, 
or attempted to utter words that 
might arrest the passer-by. 

There was none of the tough 
material in him required for the 
professional mendicant ; not even 
to satisfy the pangs of wolfish hun- 
ger could the boy have put on the 
professional whine or exercised the 
professional cunning at exciting 
commiseration. He was, however, 
as brave as a little Spartan to do 
what he deemed his duty; and in 
spite of white lips and trembling 
limbs, he usually moved into the 
thickest of the throng, holding up 
his merchandise. One night he suf- 
fered more sorely than usual, for 
one or two gruff masculine voices 
had answered his timid appeal 
tartly and bade him ‘Stand aside!’ 
and shrinking back at once, with 
tears glittering in his lovely sap- 
phire eyes, a desperate longing 
stole over him to run home and 
hide himself, and never look on a 
harsh human face again. 
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Resolute, however, to do his best 
to please Nell, he stood leaning 
against a wall, fighting valiantly 
with the forlorn and disheartening 
feelings that lived within him, when 
a man passed with a girl on his 
arm, a girl young in years but old 
in self-possession, arrayed in flaunt- 
ing attire that was showy and me- 
retricious, but with a curious un- 
derlying of poverty that she evi- 
dently endeavoured to conceal 
beneath a dashing bold air that 
seemed to defy criticism as it were. 

The girl—marking that several 
of her sex, superior to her in social 
status, carried bouquets in their 
perfectly-gloved hands as_ they 
passed into the theatre—was seized 
with a violent desire for flowers 
herself, and noticing a_ basket 
bright with blossoms that hung on 
Lennard’s listless arm, she made a 
few hurried steps in his direction. 
The boy stood as far as he could 
in shadow, and it was only by the 
gleam of the flowers that the girl 
was attracted. 

‘See ! she cried eagerly, in a 
loud and rather coarse voice, 
‘there are some.’ And she drew 
her companion roughly on. ‘O, 
they are nothing after all but weeds. 
Common wretched things from 
the road-side. What an imposi- 
tion! 

Lennard lifted up his face, which 
had been partially bowed, and the 
full glare of the gas streamed upon 
it. 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the 
girl, breaking into a merry noisy 
laugh. ‘If it is not Lennard—Len- 
nard Weston! Why, where's your 
wonderful pride gone to?’ she added 
tauntingly. 

The boy turned up towards her 
his great pleading eyes, and shrank 
back farther out of the light. 

‘ Don’t notice me—don’t notice 
me! He almost moaned as if in 
pain. 

‘But how on earth came you 
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here?’ she questioned, not too 
gently. 

‘I thought no one would know 
me,’ he murmured, in a low voice, 
‘and I wished to sell these flowers.’ 

‘But these nasty things are not 
worth having. No one would buy 
them.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t say that! They 
are fresh and lovely ; as lovely as 
you are! 

‘As Iam! she cried, with a laugh, 
tossing her head in bold and arro- 
gant consciousness of her beauty. 
‘The very idea ! 

‘Come; as you do not care to 
have the flowers, let us go,’ whis- 
pered the man she was with, and 
who was evidently restless and an- 
noyed at her manner and speech. 
‘You forget we have not even se- 
cured seats.’ 

‘ That is true,’ she replied, swing- 
ing rather than turning herself 
round into the crowd, and giving 
Lennard a mocking glance over 
her shoulder. 

‘It's Nell who sent you out; I 
know it is! Tell her it’s no good. 
You won’t get a penny for such 
weeds, I'll warrant.’ 

‘ Don’t—don’t speak so hardly,’ 
remonstrated the man; ‘you will 
break the child’s heart. Surely 
you did not notice the pain that 
came into his eyes !’ 

‘Oh, yes, I did. It’s not the first 
time I have brought it there. But 
it’s good for him. He is just one 
heap of poetry and nonsense, and 
wants a sound waking up.’ 

Lennard’s heart sank like a lump 
of lead in his breast when the two 
passed away from his sight. He 
grew weary and dreadfully ashamed 
of holding out his basket, and drop- 
ping it partly behind him prepared 
to creep away, when a carriage 
drove up and a middle-aged couple, 
with an air of ‘well-to-do’ about 
them, got out of it, followed bya 
slender fair-haired girl,whose glance, 
serene and blue as the summer sky, 
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fell at once on Lennard and his 
unlucky flowers. 

‘Oh, how pretty! Papa, stop !’ 

‘Do you want them, Ethel ? 

‘Want them? Of course I do.’ 

Her father smiled, and asked 
Lennard the price of his flowers. 

‘I don’t know,’ stammered the 
boy, his small face one glow of 
blushes under the gaslight. ‘If 
the young lady likes them—’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’ cried Ethel Sey- 
mour, taking them from him, and 
as unmindful of the money as he 
was. ‘Look how lovely they are, 
papa !’ 

‘But the price—how much, my 
boy ?” : 
‘I don’t know. 
not, if you please.’ 

‘What do you ask for? Papa, 
give him lots,’ whispered the blue- 
eyed girl. 

But while Mr. Seymour was tak- 
ing out his purse, Lennard tried to 
lose himself in the crowd. After 
looking in Ethel’s sweet young 
face he was ashamed to take the 
money. 

‘Here! said Mr. Seymour, fol- 
lowing him and pressing some sil- 
ver into the boy’s burning palm; 
‘and take this card, so that you 
may bring a basket twice a week 
for-my daughter.’ 

‘ Three times a week !’ broke in 
Ethel ; ‘and please don’t lose the 
address.’ 

Lennard kept the money, which 
seemed to be burning a big hole 
in his flesh, and stood and watched 
the party disappear into the theatre. 

‘There she goes!’ he murmured 
to himself as the last glint of the 
white cloak faded from sight; ‘and 
she'll always remember me as the 
boy who took money for the flowers 
that father says “God gave for 
= 

He almost ran home, limped up 
the steep stairs in breathless haste, 
and flung the silver he had not 
even looked at into his sister’s lap. 


I would rather 


‘Why, Lennard, it is two shil- 
lings and a sixpence, a whole— 
whole half-a-crown! Isn’t it fa- 
mous?’ she exclaimed. ‘ You good, 
precious old boy !’ 

Nell looked up for an answer, 
and was surprised to find Lennard 
fallen upon a seat by the table and 
with his face buried in his folded 
arms, crying passionately. She 
could see his whole figure shaken 
with sobs. 

‘Lennard,’ she said, flinging her 
arms round him and stroking his 
bright hair as tenderly and gently 
as his mother used to do, ‘don’t 
cry like that, don't! Every drop 
you shed may be grieving er too !’ 

He tried to quiet himself, but 
his sensitive temperament was too 
much upset to regain its tranquillity 
even at Nell’s pleading voice; 
and he had fairly sobbed himself 
to sleep before Bernard and Ursula 
returned from the theatre. 

Bernard had grown strangely 
shy of passing so much of his time 
in that shabby room. His mar- 
riage was still unacknowledged, 
and the secret pressed heavily on 
his mind. 

Ursula bade him good-night 
with evident reluctance, unwilling 
to be left to her own society for 
the long hours which she knew 
must elapse before her father’s 
return home. She had no con- 
scientious scruples on the score of 
the deception practised on her 
father, but accepted the fact of her 
marriage without a thought of its 
consequences, and with as little 
serious consideration apparently as 
she would have accorded a morn- 
ing call. The girl’s heart was an 
enigma to herself and to every one 
who knew her. 

To say that she really loved 
3ernard Keane would be to say 
too much, but she de/ieved at this 
time that she adored him with a 
passionate vehemence which was 
part and parcel of her hot and 
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untamed nature. He was hand- 
some, talented, earnest, and refined, 
and she felt the influence of these 
qualities without in the least pos- 
sessing the power to appreciate 
them. 

To Ursula it was a grand step 
in life when she saw the golden 
circlet gleaming on the third finger 
of her large lissom hand. She 
felt her personal dignity materi- 
ally enhanced as she surveyed the 
marriage symbol. She longed to 
deck out her ripe luscious beauty 
in trailing and shining white, to 
place a coronal of orange-blossoms 
on her wealth of raven hair, and to 
make wedding calls on even the 
poor tenants of that mean dwelling ; 
and she esteemed it almost a griev- 
ous wrong when her young hus- 
band suggested that she should 
hide the badge of her bondage to 
him in the folds of her dark stuff 
gown until, at any rate, his mother 
knew of the irremediable step he 
had taken. Scorching angry tears 
glistened on her long black lashes 
as she listened, and her spirit re- 
belled hotly against his words, 
though she obeyed his will. ‘ One 
thing is certain,’ she muttered to 
herself; ‘no power on earth can 
unmake me Bernard Keane’s wife, 
and triumphs of all kinds must 
come sooner or later to me !’ 

She went to the door with Ber- 
nard to wish him good-night ; but 
in spite of the sweet red lips that 
he could have touched at his will, 
her bridegroom of a few days just 
held her fingers lightly in his own, 
and no more. His coldness did 
not, however, seem to hurt her. 

‘Remember,’ she said, ‘ we must 
go again one night this week—I 
do so love the theatre !’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered as quietly as 
he could, ‘I shall be sure to pro- 
cure places.’ 

Bernard turned away from the 
house, depressed in spirit. Cir- 


[To be continued. ] 
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cumstances had occurred that night 
that had grated on him and pained 
him more than he would even ac- 
knowledge himself. The vulgar 
harsh arrogance with which Ursula 
had treated the poor cripple boy 
and his flowers had shocked him. 
The way in which Ursula had 
accepted—nay more, courted—the 
homage of more than one man, 
who had levelled his audacious 
eyes upon her rich glowing beauty, 
had wounded him and repulsed 
him. 

Ina reckless miserable mood he 
wandered on and on, feeling that 
the narrow limits of four walls 
would choke him, that the free air 
of heaven was a boon to his throb- 
bing temples and aching heart; 
sauntered on aimlessly and care- 
lessly. After a while he found him- 
self in a part of Liverpool with 
which he was wholly unacquainted. 
The streets were tortuous and 
mean, the petty shops closed, and 
the whole locality bore upon it an 
air of poverty and darkness. All 
at once he was aroused out of his 
unpleasant reflections by the hum 
of voices down across road, where 
groups of people seemed to be 
swarming like bees in a hive. 

Bernard turned listlessly, and let 
himself drift on with the crowd. 
Suddenly the sound ofa loud voice 
in the interior of a low-roofed 
barn-like building, of which the 
windows stood wide open, sent the 
blood curdling to his heart. He 
pushed forward hastily, elbowed 
his way into the door, and stood 
and gazed with a blanched face. 
When at last he left the place and 
made his way into the main tho- 
roughfare again, a curious and 
complete change seemed to have 
fallen on him. 

His marriage, which he had 
looked on as an act of magnani- 
mity, had been a betrayal of trust, 
a cruel violation of friendship. 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


Ir Mr. Whalley would pay a visit 
to Quebec, he might find food for 
a whole session of Protestant ora- 
tions. Even an English statesman 
of broad and enlightened views 
could not feel flattered while con- 
templating the conditions under 
which the British flag floats over 
that historic city. The ultra-Pro- 
testants of the English Parliament 
excite themselves to madness at 
the unpretentious but certain pro- 
gress of Roman Catholicism 
in the mother country, where it 
makes no show of power and 
affects no desire to be aggressive. 
They should live in Quebec, where 
the authority of the Crown covers 
the ecclesiastical government of 
the most arrogant priesthood out- 
side Spain. Under no check of 
superior authority, with a large 
majority in numbers, and possess- 
ing as church lands or private 
property the best part of the city, 
the Roman Catholics have no rea- 
son to disguise their hand, and 
they do not. Quebec is crowded 
with their churches and convents. 
Their religious processions are on 
a scale of magnificence that out- 
strips the clerical pageantry of 
France. The host is elevated in 
the streets, and the people fall down 
on their knees in the roadways. 
Nearly every second store or shop 
is devoted to the sale of biblical 
pictures, images, and tracts. The 
priests promenade the city with 
the firm tread of possession. Local 
advertisements for servants stipu- 
late that the applicants must be 
Catholics. They are founded on 
the now happily extinct and vulgar 


English insult, ‘No Irish need 
apply.’ Juries are packed in the 
interest of Catholic criminals. Pro- 
testantism is not only in a minority, 
but it has to meet an active and 
trained majority. In the suburbs 
the roadside cross meets your eye 
almost as frequently asin the Catho- 
lic districts of Italy. No theatre 
is allowed to flourish in the atmo- 
sphere that enshrouds the Gray 
nunnery, the Black nunnery, and 
the Ursuline convent; but that 
which is called in England the 
social evil flaunts gaily in the 
streets, and holds high carnival 
even in its own special temple be- 
tween Quebec and the Indian 
village of Lorette. 

I have no desire to make this pa- 
per a theological treatise. I attack 
no article of faith. I have great 
respect for the learning and pious 
devotion of the Catholic priesthood, 
and they have an honourable and 
a romantic record in the early his- 
tory of Canada. But these pioneers 
and founders of a new France in 
the wilderness no longer train men 
to be strong and robust. Their 
teaching takes self-reliance and en- 
terprise out of the colonist. They 
cultivate sentiment, they appeal to 
feeling alone ; while the freedom of 
Protestantism strengthens the rea- 
son, is muscular in its education, 
and fosters that self-reliance which 
makes men, builds up colonies, 
and cements and ‘grouts in’ the 
foundations of States. I have 
recently visited the leading cities 
of the New World, and I am writ- 
ing under the shadow of the old 
Jesuit college of the oldest and 
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most picturesque settlement of the 
American continent. It is here 
that the enterprise of the New 
World should be an example of 
energy and fortitude, struggling 
against climate, advancing with the 
general progress of Christendom. 
The example of enterprise and 
labour is wanting. In the most 
important of Canadian cities and 
under the most stringent of Catho- 
lic rule the world stands where it 
did a hundred years ago. 

Quebec has every natural ad- 
vantage (with the one drawback 
of a hard winter) to make a city 
great. For nine months in the 
year it has sufficient water-power 
to drive ‘ten thousand mills. It 
has at its command forests of tim- 
ber which have not yet echoed to 
the stroke of the woodman’s axe. 
It has the most magnificent river 
of North America at its doors and 
the Grand Trunk Railway on its 
opposite shore. It has lakes and 
streams that water fertile plains 
and valleys. But while Toronto, 
Montreal, and Ottawa advance in 
commercial importance, while Tor- 
onto plans new suburbs and boule- 
vards, while Montreal vies with 
New York and the Old World in 
magnificent buildings, Quebec 
stands still and moulders. Recently 
some thousands of people were 
rendered houseless by a terrific 
conflagration almost in the heart 
of the city. The fire was fed by 
streets of wooden houses. A law 
is passed that wooden structures 
shall not succeed the flimsy shells 
that are gone. Fire and law in 
many cities of the New World 
build up real stone buildings on 
the ruins of the forest-built huts. 
But not in Quebec. The houses 
which are growing up on the black- 
ened ruins are no better than 
wood. They are timber shanties 
in disguise, faced with a single 
brick. No building of importance 
is projected in the devastated 


quarter. The great fire of Quebec 
is no pioneer of architecture or 
sanitary reform. ‘The Fire of Lon- 
don was a blessing to posterity. 
New York has built palatial ave- 
nues on the wrecks of her wooden 
houses. Chicago rose Pheoenix-like 
from the flames, and challenges 
the world for the splendour and 
perfection of her public and _pri- 
vate edifices. Quebec simply recon- 
structs on theold lines, and does not 
even regard the safety of the city in 
her reconstruction. Lord Dufferin 
has pressed the Government to 
grant money for the purpose of 
building wharves and quays, to 
promote the trade of the city ; but 
a community that does not help 
itself can hardly hope that the 
general government will show any 
alacrity in pushing its interests. 

‘Half a dozen English capital- 
ists, I said to a prominent trader, 
‘could make Quebec one of the 
most prosperous cities on this side 
of the Atiantic.’ 

‘The English won’t settle here,’ 
he replied ; ‘ they come, capitalist 
and labourer, but they do not stay ; 
they go either to the States or to 
the more English districts of Canada. 
There is no chance here unless 
you are a French Canadian or an 
earnest Catholic. The language 
of the city is French, the instincts 
of the people are alien to the 
Anglo-Saxon.’ 

‘ What will happen, then ?’ 

‘Nothing. We shall go on as 
we are. ‘This place has moved 
backward since Great Britain with- 
drew her troops, and I suppose it 
will smoulder on until the day of 
judgment.’ 

My friend is wrong. Canada 
has a destiny to fulfil, in the glory 
of which no single city can be left 
out. Her lakes and rivers, her 
hills and dales, her vast spaces, 
her natural advantages, point to a 
future of crowded cities busy with 
trade, to a future of high farming, 











and of residential palaces on the 
margins of lakes which still mirror 
the lovely foliage and the tangled 
undergrowth of uncleared forests. 
Europe has some forty sovereign 
States. At least thirty of them 
even now contain less population 
than can be counted in the United 
British North American provinces. 
Lovell’s Gazetteer of this wonderful 
region contains descriptions of over 
6000 cities, towns, and villages, 
and the names, localities, and ex- 
tent of 1500 lakes and rivers. It 
is a guide to the sea-side resorts 
that fringe the line of the ‘ Inter- 
colonial’ railway ; it gives us topo- 
graphical glimpses of Gaspé and 
Labrador, notes on the gold-mines 
and coal-fields of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia; it takes us to 
the salmon rivers of the Lower St. 
Lawrence and New Brunswick, 


‘and gives us statistics of the fisher- 


ies of Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton ; it pilots us to the fair and 
fertile plains of Prince Edward 
Island, the youngest daughter of 
the Dominion ; and promises stores 
of wealth in the copper and silver 
mines of Lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior. It is only a formal gazetteer, 
but reading between the lines the 
book is a romance. The earliest 
settlement attempted at Quebec 
was in 1608. Only 269 years have 
therefore gone by between the 
period when the first settler pitched 
his tent in Canada, and to-day, 
when Queen Victoria exercises her 
royal authority over the biggest 
and broadest colony in the world, 
inhabited by four millions of peo- 
ple, confederated under the title 
of the Dominion of Canada, which 
covers more than four millions of 
geographical square miles, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic on the 
east to the shores of the North 
Pacific on the west. Its extreme 
breadth on the parallel of 49° north 
latitude is 3066 geographical miles, 
and the greatest depth from the 
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most southern point of the province 
of Ontario to Smith’s Sound in the 
Polar regions rather more than 
2150 miles, Even when the pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
comprised her entire territory, it 
was said of Canada that, with the 
exception of coal and a few of 
the less important metals, she 
contained within herself a supply 
of all the most useful minerals suffi- 
cient for home use and for an ex- 
tensive commerce. Since those 
days, in her growth from two pro- 
vinces into a confederation of 
provinces, Canada has acquired 
the gold and coal mines of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the 
enormous coal area of the north- 
west. In nine-tenths of the terri- 
tory included within the limits of 
the Dominion the mineral trea- 
sures have not been explored, but 
evidence of their vastness is not 
wanting. Nova Scotia has coal 
enough to supply the marine of the 
whole world. Along the line of 
the American coast from the Isth- 
mus of Panama to Behring’s Island, 
a distance of 3000 miles, few har- 
bours equal, and none are superior 
to, those found in British Columbia, 
giving natural outlets for the mi- 
nerals of Vancouver’s Island and 
Saskatchewan. The regions ex- 
tending from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific, averaging 600 miles in 
width by 2000 in length, are pecu- 
liarly adapted for agriculture. This 
splendid country of British Colum- 
bia offers every variety of soil and 
climate, and is capable of support- 
ing a greater number of the human 
race than is contained in France 
and Germany combined. ‘It 
revels,’ says Mr. Crossby, ‘in the 
enjoyment of a Devonshire tem- 
perature, while, up to sixty degrees 
of north latitude, the seasons, 
owing to the warm winds of the 
Pacific, are more genial than 
those of Sweden and Norway.’ 
This magnificent country, watered 
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by majestic streams, stored with 
mineral treasures, is a very para- 
dise, but at present a ‘lone land,’ 
as it has been well described, await- 
ing the settler and the colonist. But 
the steamer and the rail must ere 
long carry willing and worthy ten- 
ants to the vast wastes of plains 
and rivers, adding to the strength 
and greatness of the Dominion, 
which must one day stand in the 
front rank of wealth and power. 
Will this come about under the 
British flag or under the republi- 
can laws of the United States? 
As an Englishman I am free to 
confess that my pride would be 
hurt to see Canada made a State 
of the Union. If I were a Cana- 
dian, influenced by the eternal laws 
of progress, I should desire that 
closer intimacy with the States 
which only comes with amalgama- 
tion. No natural boundary sepa- 
rates the two countries. In the 
winter Canada is dependent on 
the United States to give her com- 
merce an outlet. Every day the in- 
fluence of America manifests itself 
on the life of the Dominion. The 
English monetary system is abol- 
ished, and cocktails have become 
a national institution. If Toronto 
takes its fashions from England, 
Quebec and Montreal look to Ame- 
rica and France for /a mode. The 
Canadian railroads find their ter- 
mini in American cities. Nearly all 
thelumberoperations ofthe country 
are in the hands of Americans, to 
whose enterprise Canada is mainly 
indebted for the development of 
her mineral wealth. Wall Street 
holds the financial barometer of 
the Dominion. The removal of 
all excise and customs restrictions 
between the two countries would 
give Canada a leap upwards that 
would astonish the whole world. 
It is plain that in the course of 
time Canada must become inde- 
pendent or part and parcel of the 
United States. In either case 
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England would settle down to a 
calm recognition of the situation. 
Already the British Government 
has offered the Dominion her in- 
dependence, and for some years 
past the policy of Downing Street 
has evinced a looking forward to 
the inevitable separation. The 
Canadians who favour secession 
from England as a rule have not 
the courage of their opinions, 
They are ready to go alone if 
England will guarantee their inde- 
pendence. In time of war they 
feel that some day they may have 
to fight a foreign foe of England 
simply because they are an English 
colony. They think the mother 
country should fortify them against 
such a contingency. They hesi- 
tate about declaring their independ- 
ence, having the fear of America 
before their eyes. Not that they 
would hesitate to place confidence 
in the integrity of the government 
at Washington, but they are nerv- 
ous that they might have a good 
deal of trouble with those miscel- 
laneous organisations which are 
possible in a country made up of 
so many different elements, not 
the least important of which is 
that of Fenianism. But even this 
difficulty has to be solved, and if I 
have rightly gauged the political 
atmosphere of the Dominion, 
Canada is gradually sliding into 
that corner which meang a choice 
of two things—absorption by the 
United States, or Independence. 
At present the British rule is an 
anomaly. England gives but little, 
and receives nothing in return. It 
would be better to give more, and 
claim the reward of protection and 
material help. The French Cana- 
dians say they do not progress in 
wealth and importance because they 
are under an alien flag. While the 
priest dominates the upper town 
of Quebec, and the people speak a 
foreign tongue, our brothers of 
Ireland, in the lower parts of the 
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city, paint their houses green, and 
exhibit mottoes intentionally offen- 
sive to the Saxon conqueror. 
While the British flag floats over 
the citadel, the English Church is 
reviled by the Franco-Canadian, 
and the English Government is 
hated by the Irish settler. At 
Toronto and in the other commer- 
cial centres shrewd colonists say 
that they labour under a disadvan- 
tage, because with all their boasted 
freedom they are, after all, only 
tacked on to Britannia’s apron- 
strings, and that whenever they 
have a difficulty with America the 
English Governmentsacrifices them 
to British interests. The fisheries 
question is a perpetual grievance; 
and social Canada complains of the 
withdrawal of British troops, more 
particularly from Quebec and 
Montreal. Politicians think Eng- 
land does not care for Canada, and 
they do not forget that the Do- 
minion has been referred to in the 
Imperial Parliament as a burden. 
‘What I want the Canadians to 
understand,’ said Mr. Roebuck, not 
many years ago, in the House of 
Commons, ‘and what I want our 
Government to make them under- 
stand, is that we do not care a 
farthing about the adherence of 
Canada to England. We have 
never drawn from our colonies any- 
thing like tribute. Other nations 
do; we do not. The only chance 
of benefit we ever expected from 
our colonies was perfect freedom 
of trade, and the Canadians have 
put twenty per cent upon the intro- 
duction of English manufactures.’ 
In this same debate Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis said he looked 
forward without apprehension, but 
without regret, to the time when 
Canada might become an inde- 
pendent State; but he thought it be- 
hoved England not to cast Canada 
loose or send her adrift before she 
had acquired sufficient strength to 
assert her own independence. The 
VOL. XXI. 
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remarks of Mr. Disraeli on that oc- 
casion are in keeping with his views 
of British Imperialism as recently 
set forth with so much eloquence on 
the Eastern Question: ‘I cannot 
contemplate with the same feeling as 
the Secretary of State a separation 
taking place between this country 
and Canada. I think that a great 
empire founded on sound princi- 
ples of freedom and equality is as 
conducive to the spirit and power 
of the community, and as valuable, 
as commercial prosperity or mili- 
tary force.’ Lord Palmerston 
agreed with Mr. Disraeli; but the 
Times attacked the colony with a 
rough vigour that has still left a 
rankling wound in the colonial 
heart. The occasion of these re- 
marks was the possibility of England 
going to war with America over the 
Slidell and Mason affair. All that 
is forgotten now in England; but 
Canada has a longer memory for 
things that more immediately con- 
cern her welfare, and her public 
men are continually talking of the 
future of the Dominion. Some of 
them are firm in their belief that 
the welfare of Canada will only be 
maintained by remaining an in- 
tegral portion ofthe British Empire ; 
butthe shrewdest and most thought- 
ful of colonists see their country’s 
reward in perfect freedom, or an- 
nexation to the United States. 
Still at the bottom ofall thought 
and speculation as to the future 
there is a strong layer of old English 
sentiment. Outside the province 
of Quebec the great pioneers of 
Canada, the English and the 
Scotch, look across the broad 
waters of the Atlantic and think of 
home. They feel proud of the flag 
which is not only to them a national 
symbol, but a link between the far- 
off settlement and the churchyard 
where their forefathers sleep beyond 
the sea. Year by year, however, 
this impulse of patriotism is being 
transferred to the adopted land ; 
D 
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and unless the natural association 
and influence of her great neigh- 
bour sucks her up like a sponge, 
absorbs her as the larger flood 
absorbs the smaller, Canada must 
ere long govern herself entirely 
under her own flag, stimulated by 
the music of her own hymn, and 
made strong by those dangers and 
sacrifices which belong to the com- 
mon growth of great and inde- 
pendent nations. 

There is something almost pa- 
thetic in Toronto’s recent offer to 
England of a battery of artillery for 
service in the East, should we un- 
fortunately find it necessary to en- 
gage in the war which is now excit- 
ing theambition ofcertain European 
nations and agitating the whole 
world. If Europe were true to the 
faith that is in her, she would put 
down the barbarism of Russia and 
Turkey with a high hand. But 
each power has its own game to 
play, and it is convenient for the 
chief aggressor to operate under 
the sacred name of Christianity, 
the first principles of which it out- 
rages and blasphemes. Canada 
thinks she sees much trouble a- 
head for England, and she offers 
to the mother country her money 
and her blood. America has suf- 
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ficient on her hands just now in the 
management of her already vast 
and growing population. Her 
ambition finds its outlook in the 
West. She never coveted Canada; 
and she would care less than 
ever at this moment to have such 
an additional responsibility thrust 
upon her as the great British 
colony would be. It is sufficient 
for the Government of Washington 
to consolidate the Union ; to weld 


together the factions of North and 


South ; to work out the great prob- 
lem of races which she has tried 
to solve on the field and in the 
Senate ; and to bring into social, 
political, and commercial harmony 
the varied and contrary forces of 
that grand Republic which is a 
glory and an honour to the English- 
speaking people of the world. Now 
is the time for Canada to emulate 
the example of America, warned by 
her mistakes, encouraged by her 
wisdom; or to lay in the founda- 
tions of her new life on the model 
of our English constitution, which 
combines republican freedom with 
monarchical strength and dignity. 
Let the Dominion take a king from 
the English princes, and join the 
great family of nations. 
JOSEPH HATTON. 
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I HAVE not a tale of heroics to tell. 
Simply the story of a man who, 
weighed in the balance, was not 
found wanting ; who, tried in the 
fire, was found pure. Thus much 
as an introduction for my hero, who 
shall be judged by the women. 
For my heroine—know, men, 
who shall gauge her worth, that she 
was young and fair and beautiful 
and good—for what is good is 
beautiful—and more I care not to 
tell you. I will not paint her in 
words ; enough that she was good. 
My story begins in the North 
of England, near a manufacturing 
town. I love those great centres 


of wealth and energy and industry, 


where fortunes have been made by 
men whom the world afterwards 
styles ‘ self-made.’ England boasts 
of its manufacturers, and with pride; 
and men whom we speak of as 
‘commercial princes’ have been 
known to have commenced life 
without a farthing of capital, and 
their only stock-in-trade sharp and 
shrewd natural abilities. 

Such a one is a prominent figure 
in my story. That he was not all 
he might have been when Fortune 
smiled on him, and made him mas- 
ter over many whose daily bread 
depended on his good-will, is matter 
for regret. He had made puppets 
of those whose brains did not equal 
his in power; had pushed aside 
his weaker fellow-man that he 
might stride on to the goal of 
wealth ; had stepped on those who 
stood in his way, and crushed their 
feeble energies by his superiority. 
He had seen them all go down like 
puppets before him, and from the 
ashes of their energies, their weak- 


nesses, their ignorances, he had 
built up his position, and the world 
bowed down to him asa ‘ merchant 
prince.’ He had risen, and nothing 
had opposed his will. He had 
risen ; now let him fall. 

It was a bright day late in winter; 
the ice still bound the earth in its 
frozen chain, and on the waters of 
a lake in the grounds of a mansion 
in the suburbs of a manufacturing 
town in the North of England 
there was a merry skating party. 
They were the guests of this ‘ mer- 
chant prince,’ Mr. Foster. In the 
morning-room of the substantial 
mansion—born of unsubstantial 
cotton—there was another party 
about to join the skaters on the 
lake in the mansion grounds. The 
first of this party—the young lady 
there in the first blush of woman- 
hood, in walking-dress, and cape of 
fur thrown up over her head by the 
gentleman at her side—is Edith 
Foster, daughter of the host, mother- 
less, mistress of the mansion. The 
‘ gentleman by her side’ is Archie 
Foster, a nephew. The third and 
fourth of the party are brother and 
sister—Charles Norton and Char- 
lotte Norton. The former is a 
confidential clerk in Mr. Foster’s 
mill, at present a favourite with his 
employer, and so a guest in the 
house with his sister. The fifth 
person is a lady, who might take it 
as an insult if you asked her age. 
Standing there between the two 
young girls, as if to keep mischief 
apart, her air of prim starchiness, 
dry-as-pepper sort of appearance, 
tells the mournful fact—she is a 
maiden aunt! 

Edith Foster, referring to the 
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proposed skating expedition, says 
to her cousin, 

‘ Archie, if we go you must pro- 
mise not to leave me, for fear of 
auntie here.’ 

And he replies, 

‘Yes, of course, dear; I'll take 
care of you both, and kiss you both 
alike.’ 

‘I shall not go, Edith ; you know 
that. I think it is sinful, almost 
flying in the face of one’s Maker.’ 

‘What, auntie, on a slide?’ said 
Edith, causing Archie to laugh 
loudly, and the maiden lady to look 
grave. 

‘Edith, how often have I told 
you that I entertain strong opinions 
upon certain subjects, and—’ 

‘And of certain people, eh, 
auntie? Certain people who, be- 
cause they have not learned to view 
the vain things of this life with 
your austere eyes, must, as a matter 
of course, be very blameworthy in 
every action.’ 

‘No, no, Edith; I didn’t say 
that,’ replied the lady immediately, 
—‘I didn’t say that, but—’ 

‘I know,’ Edith caught her up ; 
‘I know: what you meant was that 
we can go with Archie and Mr. 
Norton to take care of us; and, 
having acknowledged my trans- 
gression of your “ strong opinion,” 
you will give me absolution.’ 

‘You are incorrigible, Edith ; I 
really begin to be afraid of you.’ 

‘Thank you, auntie. If that’s 
the case, I’d better go. Come, boys 
and girls.’ 

And Edith, having first thrown 
her aunt into a state of consider- 
able excitement, by seizing her 
from behind and kissing her vio- 
lently, ran from the room, followed 
by her companions. 

They are soon on the ice, whirl- 
ing along on sharp skates. ‘ A race, 
a race!’ isthe cry. ‘ Three times 
round the wooded island in the 
centre, and finish at the boat-house.’ 
Once! Edith leads, with Charles 
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Norton following, and behind him 
his sister, ‘attended,’ as the ring- 
men say, by Archie. 

*‘Twice—three times, and wait 
for them at the boat-house.’ 

Hark! that fearful cry! Edith, 
to gain a temporary advantage, has 
made a short cut near to the island; 
but there the ice is unsafe, and in 
an instant she is beneath it. Two 
arms raised wildly to clutch at only 
air; a face rosy with health, but 
terror-stricken ; a shriek, and dis- 
appearance! The next moment 
Charles Norton has followed her. 
There is a hurried cry for help, and 
strong hands are ready. Archie 
Foster drags a pole across the rot- 
ten ice, ties hishandkerchief around 
the pole, and twisting his arm into 
it lowers himself into the freezing 
water, to wait for the reappearance 
of the two. They come, Edith 
held by Charles Norton ; but he, 
the moment she is taken from his 
arms, sinks back again beneath the 
ice. Moments pass like ages to 
Archie, half immersed in the icy 
water, until Charles rises again ; and 
when he does, and is lifted into 
safety, he utters but one word— 
‘ Edith !—and falls senseless. 

He was borne after her to the 
house in the hope, which seemed 
almost vain, of restoring the fleet- 
ing life ; but had he died, his death 
had been a glory to him for ever. 

Enough that he lived; and Edith 
lived too, to thank him for her life. 
In the congratulations of that day 
no one was more profuse than Mr. 
Foster. He seemed never to tire 
of expressing his gratitude to his 
favourite clerk. And yet in the 
pompous delivery of those thanks 
there seemed a certain hollowness. 
Charles Norton often had to wish 
they had not been uttered. Did 
he wish that the act had never 
been done? He had felt the 
silently expressed gratitude of the 
girl in the warmth of her after- 
greetings. He found that he was 
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standing on treacherous ground, and 
he strove to fight the love which 
was growing upon him. But what 
came of it? Did his love grow 
less? No! what then? 

This. 

It was a bright morning in Feb- 
ruary, rather warm for the time of 
year, and the day appointed for 
Edith’s departure for a change of 
air, recommended as a thorough 
restorative. Charles Norton had 
left the house, where he had re- 
mained a guest since the day of the 
accident, somewhat earlier than 
usual, his mind confused by a 
thousand thoughts, the strongest 
of which was that he could not say 
‘good-bye’ to the girl whose pre- 
sence almost he had felt himself 
compelled to shun. He would 


write her a letter of adieux, he 
thought, because he could then 
command the expression of those 
feelings, which in the other event 
he felt were not in safe keeping. 


And so he had left the house. But 
as he walked through the long 
grounds to the gate he had to pass 
the scene of the memorable acci- 
dent, which for him had, he felt, 
been memorable indeed. He stop- 
ped and gazed down into the 
waters, now unbound from their 
frozen chain, and rippling in the 
fresh breeze; and as he gazed, 
thoughts of mingled bitterness and 
pleasure passed through his mind: 
bitterness at the fate which com- 
pelled him to fight the love he felt 
burning within him for the beauti- 
ful daughter of his employer; plea- 
sure at the recollection of the 
‘slight service’ he had been able 
to render her. 

He felt a light touch on his arm, 
and, turning, he found Edith Foster 
beside him. In her bright morning- 
dress and gipsy-hat she stood there, 
something so fresh and charming, 
that under no other circumstances 
it would have made the heart of a 
stoic beat ; but to him— 
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‘ Moralising, eh, Mr. Norton?’ 
she said; ‘or thinking of the time 
when we stood upon the surface of 
that treacherous element together? 
Indeed, the last time I saw it ; for I 
have since avoided it altogether, 
not caring to think of what might 
have been but for you. But I feel 
quite brave now. Will you let me 
take your arm? Thank you. Yes ; 
I feel very brave indeed now, be- 
cause, you know, I am under your 
protection.’ 

She stopped. Was it for want 
of breath? for this was a long 
speech for her. No; it seemed as 
if she was excited, and anxious to 
veil that excitement as much as 
possible. She had adopted the 
worst course—that of talking. 

‘And so you were going to leave 
without wishing me good-bye ?” she 
resumed. 

It was a startling question to 
Charles, for in the first pleasure of 
seeing her he had lost all remem- 
brance of his resolution. 

‘I must confess it, Miss Foster, 
I was,’ he said. 

‘That was not kind, knowing 
that you might not see me again.’ 

‘Not again !’ he repeated almost 
mechanically. 

‘I might meet with another ac- 
cident—a worse one than ours in 
this little water here—and not have 
you near to help me or to support 
me with yourstrongarms, as youmen 
should us weak women, you know.’ 

He did not quite know— indeed 
he rather thought that at that mo- 
ment he was the weaker of the two, 
for he was trembling then, while she 
seemed quite composed. It was 
true, as she said, but the thought . 
had never come to him ; and there 
were a thousand and one other 
things which might happen to them 
both. He had never thought of 
that either. 

‘Miss Foster,’ he began, ‘ if in 
leaving you without saying—with- 
out offering my—my respects—my 
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wishes for your recovery, I seemed 
unkind, believe me it did not spring 
from want of thought.’ 

‘I was sure of that,’ she said 
kindly. 

‘Thank you. I felt certain that 
you would interpret me rightly ; that 
you would think that I, at least, 
had not forgotten you ; that I must 
always think of you. I felt it would 
be so hard to say “ farewell.” 

‘Yes,’ she replied softly, ‘it 
wou'ld be hard, though we have 
not known each other very long.’ 

‘It seems a very short time to 
me, the pleasure has been so 
great.’ 

‘ You were not used to compli- 
ment, Mr. Norton.’ 

‘Nor do I now. My life has 
been too stern for that. I speak 
from my heart. This hard and 
wearisome work-a-day existence has 
not left me time to cultivate the 
flowers of speech.’ 

This was rather earnest for him, 
and perhaps she thought so. At 
any rate she did not reply, and 
they proceeded in silence. But 
she was there; that was all he 
thought. Her hand was resting 
within his arm; but that was not 
all he felt. There was a very strong 
rising in his throat, and a tremu- 
lousness of the voice, and— 

‘Mr. Norton,’ Edith broke the 
silence, ‘as I am going away, will 
you do me the favour of accepting 
this little gift as a slight remem- 
brance of the girl who owes her life 
to you, and who will never forget 
the heavy debt she can never re- 
pay ? 

She took her hand from her muff 
as she spoke, and held out to him 
a locket. It was open, and he saw 
that it contained her likeness. 

‘Miss Foster,’ he replied, in 
pleased surprise, ‘ it is the greatest 
gift you could have made me. It 
is the very favour I would have 
asked if I had dared.’ 

* Then you will accept it? Thank 


you. I shall hope now not to be 
quite forgotten.’ 

‘I never could have forgotten 
you—never.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ she saia. 

‘ Thank you,’ he answered. ‘But 
I have nothing to give you in ex- 
change for this; nothing to call 
you to a sometime recollection of 
me; nothing to bring back again, 
as this will to me, the pleasant life 
here, and the happy memories as- 
sociated with it.’ 

‘Poor and content is rich, you 
know,’ she said. 

‘Is it? Well, even my thanks 
are poor, but they are the riches of 
the heart. From peer and peasant 
they spring alike; from the same 
source, the fountain of truth and—’ 

‘Love,’ he was about to say; 
but he stopped. He felt that he 
was going too far. The pained 
tremor of his voice, the deep 
earnest tones in which he spoke, 
the thrill of passionate intensity 
which had passed over him, all 
told their tale, the one uncon- 
trollable feeling. Yet he went on 
with her. 

They reached at last a little 
arbour laid out in the grounds, and 
set with a little rustic seat for one, 
with a little rustic stool before it 
for another one ; and they entered 
and stood there. But she did not 
release his arm; indeed she seemed 
to cling more closely, very confid- 
ingly, to it, with her two little 
hands clasped upon him. And he 
looked down upon the little white 
face beside him, and which was 
bent upon the ground, and upon 
the delicate form just touched with 
the grace of budding woman, so 
full of fresh life, so pure, and 
clinging there so trustingly to him, 
and— 

He would have been more than 
mortal if he could have stood there 
and not told the secret of his emo- 
tion, the secret which he had bid- 
den himself not to reveal. But it 
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was a place for love, and he was 
only mortal. And so it came to 
pass that he sat her unresistingly 
down upon the little rustic seat, and 
at her feet, upon the little rustic 
stool, told the story of his hopes. 


Two days later Charles Norton 
stood in the ‘ private room’ at the 
mill, before his employer, who, 
seated at his table, looked up sur- 
prised when his favourite clerk re- 
quested a little ‘ private conversa- 
tion’ with him. 

‘ Certainly, Norton, certainly,’ he 
replied, fussily but kindly, and 
pulling out his watch as he spoke ; 
‘I am rather busy now, but I can 
give you ten minutes.’ 

‘Ten minutes !’ Ten minutes in 


which to convey to a man you 
serve the hopes he has raised in 
your breast by his treatment of you. 
It does not seem much; but ‘ten 
minutes’ in which to tell a father, 
your master, that you love his 


daughter, and want his consent to 
an engagement with her, seems 
twice too long. So Charles Norton 
thought, and said to himself that 
had it been ‘ten seconds’ he would 
have felt more at ease, because it 
would have been the sooner over. 
As he stood there by the fireplace, 
resting his head on his hand, and 
reviewed his standing in the mill 
from his first service there to that 
time, Mr. Foster’s first surprise 
yielded to an expression upon his 
face which indicated a doubt as to 
the sanity of his clerk. As Charles 
Norton went on, however, and 
came to that part of his short story 
where he mentioned the daughter 
of his employer, Mr. Foster’s face 
grew grave, and he started when 
her name was mentioned. It had 
never occurred to.him that the in- 
timacy he had established between 
his only child and his clerk could 
have had a result at all undesirable. 
He had given no thought to such 
a contingency. It was to him an 
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ceeded, and the face of the hearer 
grew from sternness to ashen white- 
ness as Charles called her ‘ Edith’ 
only; and before it was finished 
he had turned away and covered 
his face with his hands. When 
Charles at last ceased to speak 
there was a long and anxious 
pause. 

‘May I ask, Mr. Norton,’ Mr. 
Foster spoke at length, in a strong 
deep voice, and with an emphasis, 
as his hearer thought, upon the 
small word ‘ Mr.,’ which was not 
usually prefixed by his employer 
to his name—‘ may I ask if the 
same “sense of honour” which has 
led you to inform me of this matter 
now has also led you so far as to 
make mention of it to Miss Foster?” 

‘Sir,’ replied Charles, who felt 
the sneer implied by the emphasis 
upon the words ‘sense of honour,’ 
‘I could not be so mean a thing 
as to accept a return of my passion 
unsanctioned by a parent—’ 

‘Indeed ! interrupted Mr. Fos- 
ter. 
* But,’ Charles went on, ‘I could 
not do otherwise than discover to 
Miss Foster the love of which I 
sought the honour of a return.’ 

* You did!’ shrieked Mr. Foster, 
starting up from his chair; ‘then, 
sir, you are a miserable, sneak- 
ing, contemptible hound. You 
hoped to find a fortune ready 
made to your hands, its only in- 
cumbrance being the stupid fool 
of a girl, ready to believe the first 
scamp who made love to her. But 
I tell you that I am too old a bird 
to be caught with the chaff of your 
“honourable feelings,” and I will 
spoil your plans yet. Leave my 
place at once, scoundrel; and 
when you seek my presence again, 
may I have the power to curse you ! 
Take your salary, thief, and more 
money in lieu of notice. Take it 
too as a moiety of what you hoped 
to obtain, but never shall.’ 
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Saying this, Mr. Foster flung on 
the floor at the feet of his indig- 
nant hearer three or four bank- 
notes, and then fell back exhausted 
in his chair. 

Much has been written and read 
of the pride of wealth, its tempta- 
tions, and its falls. Before us now 
stand two men—one raised by his 
own exertions from obscurity to a 
station with those whom but days 
ago he scoffed at for their pride ; 
the other striving upward to the 
goal of man’s ambition. Read in 
the faces of each the relative no- 
bility of the soul. 

Norton's hands clenched tightly 
as the opprobrious epithets fell 
upon his ear, and he made a half 
movement as though he would 
strike his calumniator. The other 
cowered before the steady and in- 
dignant glance which met his scowl, 
and then turned away. Norton 
turned too, and standing at the 
door, holding it open, he said, 

*Mr. Foster, when next we meet 


you shall apologise.’ 

‘Liar! cried Mr. Foster. 

But the door was closed, and 
the two men met no more in that 
place. 


Twelve months have passed 
when I take up again the thread 
of my story. All that is necessary 
to bridge the period of time may 
be told in a few words. 

After the stormy parting of Mr. 
Foster and his clerk, Charles wrote 
at once to Edith, nobly and rightly 
refraining from exposing her father, 
and simply stating the fact that he 
had been rejected, and that the 
terms of that rejection prevented 
his suing again. 

‘But remember, Edith,’ he wrote, 
‘that our love was founded in 
trouble ; and though it continues, 
it may not befor long. My Edith, 
God knows with what hopes and 
how truly I call you mine; but, if 
you desire it, will—how can I write 
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the hard word ?—will release you 
from your engagement. If—ah, 
why do I deal in “ifs”? do I not 
know youP?—you love me still, 
then I will win you yet, my Edith. 
For myself I have no fear; my 
hope is time.’ 

Edith’s reply was made soon 
afterwards. It was unwritten, un- 
spoken, but most eloquent: a 
simple case, and its jewel a tiny 
lock of hair. Charles Norton 
worked on, then, in a new employ- 
ment, and indulged in a gigantic 
dream. _ Night after night saw him 
sitting up working out a mechanical 
puzzle, but that puzzle was to 
effect a revolution in mill-machin- 
ery, and bring him fortune and— 
what ? 

Mr. Foster’s weaknesses were 
pride and rank. He loved his 
daughter, but he loved position 
more. He did not know it, and 
would not have credited it had 
any told him so. He would have 
denied it. He would have fallen 
at his daughter’s feet, and called on 
her to witness how much he loved 
her-—would have loaded her with 
gold, jewels, presents, all that ‘they’ 
say women want—and yet have 
denied her her heart’s love. Day 
by day he saw his daughter pale 
and spiritless, paler still and yet 
more spiritless, and yet would not 
acknowledge that he was the cause. 
Change, he said, was what she re- 
quired. So he took her to Lon- 
don, thrust her in the midst of its 
gaieties and its follies,.and bade 
her forget the ‘silly girlish folly 
she had committed.’ London 
society opened its doors to the 
heiress of the cotton merchant, 
whose money paved the way for 
her reception. Society raved 
about the delicate beauty of the 
season’s belle—and raved with 
truth. She was, of course, adored 
by the male Zon, and was always 
engaged. Balls, routs, fétes, and 
flower-shows made up, with a ride 
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or drive, the sum of her daily life, 
and the novelty sustained her. 
But was she happy? No, a thou- 
sand times no! She went because 
she had no will; because her cha- 
perone accepted the invitations. 
But through them all, beside the 
penniless younger sons—hounded 
on by the scheming mammas—or 
with an occasional eldest son of a 
lord, at fétes or flower-shows, there 
was the one face—Charles Nor- 
ton’s—before her. Among the 
pictures in the gallery every por- 
trait had, to her fancy, some re- 
semblance to him; he was beside 
her in the dance, before her in all 
places ; was with her in her dreams, 
forgotten never. 

On a raw, cold, and damp day 
in February, in a square of Lon- 
don’s fashionable quarter, a car- 
riage stood at the door of a man- 
sion. In the warm morning-room 
of the house two men faced each 
other. One was an eminent phy- 
sician, the other Mr. Foster. He 
was hearing the opinion of the 
man of science as to his daughter’s 
condition. 

‘Sir,’ said the physician, ‘my 
advice is to discover for yourself, 
if you can, the mental ailment 
from which Miss Foster is suffer- 
ing. She has no bodily ailment, 
except that produced by the dis- 
ease of the mind, and I have no 
cure for that. She has expressed 
her wish to return to her native 
town to “die there”—pardon me, 
sir, I use her words. Give her her 
wish, and more. If she desires to 
see any particular person, yield that 
also. Good-day, sir.” And the 
blunt old physician departed, leav- 
ing a sting behind all the more 
poignant because it was true and 
struck home. He received his fee 
mechanically, and muttered dis- 
satisfied as he went down the 
stairs. The footman opened the 
door for him. He gave the man 
a sovereign. He rolled away in 


his carriage, but it stopped at the 
next crossing for a passing vehicle. 
There a woman with a blue cold 
child in her arms begged of him. 
He gave her a sovereign and the 
silver. So he got rid of his 
fee; and the carriage rolled on, 
pursued by the blessings of the 
beggar. 

*‘Umph—umph ! he muttered. 
‘Bah! a fool! he’s killing her. 
Love and money. Money—pish! 
his burnt my hand. Hope it may 
scorch his heart. Fool!’ 

Rough old man though he was, 
his good-natured heart guided his 
head, and the man of science was 
right. The gentle Edith lies now 
in her bright retiring-room, the 
wreck of the fresh young beauty of 
a year ago. And yet not a whit 
less beautiful is her face. Perhaps 
even more so, it is so sfirituelle 
in its soft transparent colour. But, 
oh, how painful that is to see! 
And she lies back on the gilded 
couch, her poor heart mocked by 
the riches about her, with her eyes 
veiled by the lids fringed with the 
long lashes, from under which 
creep gradually the dewy evidences 
of the breaking heart strong in the 
love denied her to retain. 

Mr. Foster paces his room alone, 
fighting that ‘demi-devil, bad con- 
sistency.’ For the first time in his 
life he finds himself opposed by an 
enemy that money will not buy 
over nor conscience stifle. His 
enemy only because opposed to 
his will. From chair to chair he 
moves restlessly, but finds no rest 
in their soft velvet cushions. He 
leans his head upon his hands, and 
presses them upon his temples to 
still their throbbing, but without 
avail. Every beat is to him as a 
note of warning. He stares into 
the bright fire as if to find there a 
way out of his evils, but none pre- 
sents itself’ The coals torture 
themselves before him into fantas- 
tic figures, and the smoke seems 
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to curl around him into fearful 
shapes. He sees in the one the 
story of the past—shall the other 
‘be the story of the future? It 
needs no ‘ghost come from the 
grave’ to tell him that his daugh- 
ter’s death will be at his door. In 
the dark smoke he sees the vision 
of it. The red figures in the fire 
present to him the face of the man 
who saved her in days gone by. 
Will he save her now—that man 
she loves and is beloved by? But 
he stands between them. That 
man he cursed if ever he sought 
his face again. He knows that 
that man will not come. Shall he 
go to him? Pride says ‘No? 
One evil. Shall his child die, and 
he be her murderer? Evil again. 
Which shall he choose? Where 
shall he turn to escape the penalty 
he has cursed himself with? He 
can pray for her life. Yes. But 


the smoke seems to choke the 
words, and they will not come. 


The bright fire-figure shows his 
daughter’s face, pale, white, and 
dead. The agony of his mind 
invests it with reality; he reaches 
forth his hand to touch it, but the 
smoke hides it from him as it 
gathers. He hears her last cry— 
‘Father, forgiven! Charles, I 
come! He utters a great cry and 
dashes wildly from the room. He 
has made his choice—a choice of 
* two evils.’ 

It was a few days later, when a 
party of three persons were in 
the sitting-room of a little cottage. 
It was only a little cottage, as I 
have said, but, oh, the large-hearted- 
ness of its inmates! It really made 
one shiver, after being in the bright- 
ness of that room, to look out of 
the window at the fallen snow, ly- 
ing so cold and white, the bare 
trees and the dreariness. Let us 
close the curtains and join that 
pleasant trio. They are Charles 
Norton, Archie Foster, and Char- 
lotte Norton, the intended wife of 


the latter. (This, by the bye, was 
another blow to Mr. Foster.) These 
two sit side by side upon the sofa, 
where she is working, while he, 
with a book in his hands, sits 
watching her nimble fingers. 

‘What a deep nature Tennyson 
must have to enable him to in- 
vest his lovers with such a strong 
and passionate love, that the lord 
of Burleigh’s wife should die only 
because he was not the “ landscape 
painter” she had supposed him to 
be!’ said Lottie. 

‘No, Lottie dear; that’s not 
why she died. It was because a 
“trouble weighed upon her, and 
perplexed her night and morn,” 
you know,’ responded Archie. 

‘Yes,’ she replied; and then, 
finishing his quotation, ‘ “* With the 
burthen of an honour unto which 
she was not born.” Just proves 
what I say.’ 

‘ But it’s all fiction, Lottie.’ 

* What is ?” 

‘ Why, about her being a “ village 
maiden,” and he taking her from 
her “ father’s roof.” He found her 
at the wash-tub, and fell in love 
with her there and then. Ofcourse 
he sent her to school before he 
married her ; but if he thought her 
a “village maiden” she certainly 
could not have thought him a 
“andscape painter.”’ 

‘O Archie,’ said Lottie, who, 
having left off work in her great 
wonder at this story of fact, was 
now looking up into his face, with 
her hand rested upon his arm, ‘O 
Archie, and is that true ?” 

‘Every bit; and her name was 
Sarah—Sally something or other, 
I forget what. Dreadfully un- 
poetical isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, sighing as if, the 
romance being gone, its interest 
was gone too. ‘Yes; but yet in 
its fancy, Archie, I think it is de- 
lightful, and only proves what I 
was saying is true. Tennyson 
must have a very deep nature. 
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Although he is a poet I should be 
afraid of such a man.’ 

‘Why? Because of his “deep 
nature”? Very well; then I'll be 
very superficial in my love.’ 

*O Archie, I did not mean that,’ 
she replied. 

Archie gave a quick look across 
the room, and the unobservant 
state of the third person there 
being satisfactory, his answer was 
made so as to remove at once the 
little pout which graced Lottie’s 
lips. 

‘Archie,’ Charles broke the 
silence, ‘I have had an offer for 
the patent from Abel Sampson’s 
firm. He is to call to-night for 
my answer.’ 

‘Glad to hear it, old boy. It 
will be a great day for you when 
the patent is brought out.’ 

‘Yes; a very great day,’ Charles 
replied bitterly, as the thought of 
what might have been crossed his 
mind. ‘Sampson’s offered me one 
thousand pounds for its exclusive 
use for the first twelve months,’ he 
continued. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when 
the door was opened by the one 
servant of that little household, 
who announced, 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Sampson, no doubt,’ said 
Charles. ‘ Archie, will you excuse 
me? Show him in here,’ he added 
to the servant, who then left the 
room. 

‘Don’t mention it, my boy,’ re- 
plied Archie. ‘Besides, I sha’n’t 
be alone, you know. Lottie, I 
want you to give me one of your 
portraits.’ 

‘One of my portraits?’ she re- 
plied. ‘Why, you had one only 
the other day,’ 

‘Yes; but then you see, Lottie, 
I wanted you always with me, and 
so I took you to business; and 
carrying you about in my pocket 
wore your head off.’ 

‘ Did it indeed, you silly goose!’ 


was the affectionate but uncompli- 
mentary response. They are gone 
from the room as he replied with 
a fond kiss. — 

Charles Norton feels the con- 
trast between his own wrecked 
hopes and their bright happiness, 
and sighs as the opening door 
admits his visitor. But the man 
who stands before him is not the 
man he expected to see. Yet he 
is the man who was in his thouzhts 
at that moment; the last person 
in the world he expected to see. 
It is Edith Foster’s father! The 
two men, so strangely parted, so 
strangely met, stand there at oppo- 
site sides of the table, with the 
lamp’s light shining upon each, and 
each man playing a part. 

‘ Good-evening, Mr. Norton,’ 
said Mr. Foster. ‘I was told you 
were disengaged, and I should like 
a few words with you.’ 

‘May I ask to what I am in- 
debted for the honour of this visit?” 
returned Charles, as calmly as he 
could. 

‘We will not put it on a point 
of honour, Mr. Norton,’ said Mr. 
Foster, with an affectation of don- 
homie he was far from feeling. ‘If 
at all, the honour is mine. You 
did me the honour a year ago of 
making me a proposal for my 
daughter's hand. We will say no- 
thing of the events antecedent to 
that, because to a man of your 
noble nature it would doubtless be 
distasteful to hear recounted the 
heroic act which saved my daugh- 
ter’s life— 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ interrupted 
Charles coldly, although his voice 
trembled audibly. ‘Pardon me; 
but to seek a man in his own house, 
and there to insult him with studied 
phrases of cold civility, is an im- 
pertinence which not even the cir- 
cumstance you have alluded to 
will permit me to suffer.’ 

‘You misunderstand me. _ Be- 
lieve me, I had no intention, no 
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desire, to do so. I feel deeply the 
obligation I am under by that act. 
It is to that obligation my visit 
here has reference. Subsequent to 
that heroic act you did me the 
honour of making me a proposal 
for my daughter’s hand, and I re- 
fused it, from no sense of your un- 
worthiness, but—’ 

‘Spare me your reasons, sir. 
They were sufficiently stated at 
the time, and I carry the remem- 
brance of them now very deeply.’ 

‘Mr. Norton, you do me injustice. 
Why not meet as friends? Sup- 
pose that offer re-made, and that I 
were to accept it. Suppose that I 
made the offer to you, gave my 
sanction to my daughter’s marriage 
with you, what would be your 
answer ?” 

These were startling words ; but 
Charles managed to reply, in the 
same cold tone, 

‘When it is made, sir, then will 
be time enough to reply to it.’ 

‘It is made, Mr. Norton, faith- 
fully and fully. I have seen my 
error, and admit it. Your answer?’ 

‘I refuse to accept your offer.’ 

‘Refuse! Oh, no, no, no; you 
cannot mean that! exclaimed Mr. 
Foster, startled by the unexpected 
answer. ‘You don’t know what 
you say. My daughter lives only 
for you. Can I go back and kill 
her with the story of your refusal ? 
O Mr. Norton, I am a broken man, 
my hair gray with the anguish of 
the past year. I see my daughter 
dying before me. I tell you she is 
dying, and you can save her. You 
will do so, will you not?” 

And Mr. Foster, in the sudden 
outburst which followed Charles’s 
startling reply, and which struck 
his hearer like an electric shock, 
leant over the table, and tried to 
seize Norton's hand, which rested 
there ; but Charles drew back. 

There was much to pity in Mr. 
Foster now: his hair was gray, as 
he said; and the pleadings of his 
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voice bespoke the anguish of his 
mind. And Charles, too, with his 
love for Edith as strong as ever, to 
hear that she was dying! How 
strong his nature he knew not 
until that moment; until the man 
who had defied it, scoffed at its 
impulses, and cursed—ay, cursed— 
the man who owned them, told the 
terrible tale. 

‘You will save her, will you 
not, Mr. Norton? May I tell her 
that you will see her?’ pleaded Mr. 
Foster, after a pause. ‘What I 
did then was for the best ; but it was 
wrong, and mysin has found meout.’ 

‘Enough, sir,’ interrupted Charles. 
‘TI cannot be bought for a wife, nor 
speculate for one, as you once ac- 
cused me of doing. You cursed 
me if ever I sought your face. I 
have not done so; but you come 
to me now, and tell me that you 
were wrong. I have no answer to 
make to what you then said.’ 

‘Mr. Abel Sampson, sir,’ inter- 
rupted the servant. ‘He will not 
detain you long.’ 

‘Show himup. Mr. Foster, our 
interview ends here. The past is 
dead to me. I forgive you; may 
you forgive yourself !’ 

“One word,’ said Mr. Foster. 
But Abel Sampson’s step was out- 
side, his hand was on the handle 
of the door. It was too late! As 
Edith’s father left the room, with 
the hope, which had been an evil, 
destroyed, Abel Sampson entered 
it. His was also a proposal. 

Ten minutes sufficed for that 
interview ; and when the Quaker 
merchant left the house, Charles 
was no longeraclerk. His patent 
was successful. He was a partner 
in Abel Sampson’s firm. He was 
rich—rich! There was magic in 
the words, helped on by the fancy 
of what might not yet be done. 
He could buy up Mr. Foster; 
would do it. Could return him 
his own base coin, and reply to 
him in his own words of that year 
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ago. His fancy and his vision 
carried him onward still, and, like 
the dreamer in the 4radian Nights, 
he could see the old man begging 
for mercy before him. He could 
grind him down—would do so; 
could starve him; drop by drop 
could drain out his life’s blood— 
would do so. Would haunt him 
ever with the memory of the wrong 
which bred the bitter hate, and— 

Oh! that was the awakening. 
What of his daughter, the fair and 
gentle Edith; the fresh young life 
which he had saved; the woman 
he had confessed his love to, and 
a tress of whose bright brown hair 
still nestled in the little fold of 
silk over his heart—that heart 
which still beat in pure love and 
deep affection for her? Could he 
pursue the vision which the demon 
Revenge had conjured up before 
him? Should she know that he 
was rich, would she not believe 
that he had wooed her only for her 
money’s sake? Would she not 


despise the man who drew from 
her a confession of her love only 
for his own enrichment? Should 
she say that now he had won for- 
tune without her she had neither 


his love nor care? ‘ No, a thou- 
sand times ‘No.’ He could defy 
the father. What was the story, 
that she was dying? Was it true? 
‘ But I can save her,’ he cried, 
starting up. ‘She shall not die, I 
swear—I—’ 
‘I'm listening for the music I heard in days 
of old, 
The bursts of joyous merriment from lips 
that now are cold, 
The laughter and the tones of love ere yet 
I'd tasted pain; 
Oh, hush the sounding strings awhile, and 
they'll come back again.’ 


The words came in a gush of 
soft melody, full of exquisite ten- 
derness and feeling, from the ad- 
joining room. It was his sister 
singing. And the words—were they 
prophetic? ‘The tones of love’— 
her love ; would he hear them? 
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Would they ‘come back again,’ 
and for him? Would he hear 
them, and from her? Was he not 
rich? Who should keep him from 
her now? There was the model of 
his patent before him. It meant 
success, position, wealth! Yes, 
yes; riches! He was rich—rich! 
and—. A sudden check—a wild 
laugh—a giddiness—the hands to 
the head—a cry—a heavy fall— 
and Charles Norton lies senseless. 


Yet one scene more. Far away 
from the noise of the northern 
cotton-town, the bustle of its busy 
mills, the heart-burnings, jealousies, 
and struggles of its merchants— 
far away, in quiet and peace and 
repose of Nature. An old church- 
yard, with smiling green turf, and 
white gravestones and monuments 
dotting it all about. To one of 
these graves—most modest of them 
all—an old man comes day by day, 
and sits upon the stone and weeps, 
or gazes vacantly at it until dis- 
turbed by an approaching footstep. 
Those who know him extol him for 
his virtue and charity and good- 
ness. Yet he calls himself a mur- 
derer. But the law does not lay 
its hand upon him to bid him 
answer for his crime. No man 
accuses him. None point at him 
in scorn for his heartless love of 
gold. Day by day he walks 
abroad, this murderer from pride 
and passion and greed, and is 
free! Man may not hunt him 
down, but his conscience will. 
He is childless, friendless, and 
alone. His wealth of yellow gold 
brings him no kith, no kin. He 
will die, and that for which he 
toiled and sinned will pass to 
strangers. He may build a church 
or endow a charity to bear his 
name, yet still it is a murderer's! 
And in that narrow grave his vic- 
tim lies, and the marble monument 
which marks the spot bears but the 
letters ‘E. F.,’ and ‘Vale! 
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3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE OLD CANDIDATE,’ ‘A STRANGE WITNESS,’ 
‘WuHo was HE? Wuo ls HE? ETc. 


Str ALEXANDER Ross, Bart., ex- 
Sheriff, late Alderman, and whilom 
Lord Mayor of mighty Plutopolis, 
was generally said to be a most 
eccentric character, although his 
enemies and enviers—and, like all 
successful men, he had a few of 
them—would sneeringly profess 
their utter inability to see how the 
term ‘ eccentric’ could properly be 
applied to one whose every thought 
and desire and spring and motive of 
action seemed absolutely centred 
in himself. 

Among the foremost and loudest 
of these enemies figured the worthy 
baronet’s own nearest relations, it 
would appear, of whom quite a 
colony had settlements in Pluto- 
polis, the rest living in the Land of 
Cakes—most of them in Aberdeen- 
shire ; for although Sir Alexander 
Ross was an entirely self-made 
homo novus, he yet was descended 
from an ancient lairdly stock in 
that northern county. The inimi- 
cal feelings of his relations to him 
he returned tothem with compound 
interest; there certainly was no 
love lost between them and him. 
They would always attempt to hold 
him up to general contempt and 
execration as the most cold-blooded 
and unfeeling selfish brute that 
ever disgraced the noble form of 
man; whilst he would frankly de- 
clare that he would rather give a 
thousand pounds to any stranger 
than pay a penny to save the whole 
bunch of his relations from the 
gallows. 

Whence sprang these sad, and 
on both sides most reprehensible, 
feelings? To tell the truth, Sir 


Alexander's relations had no legiti- 
mate cause to be so bitterly offend- 
ed with him; for the sole real 
grievance they could lay against 
him was, that he had steadfastly 
declined being friends with them 
in his prosperity, on the certainly 
by no means unreasonable plea 
that the family had utterly cast him 
off in his earliest infancy, leaving 
him to fight, unfriended and unaid- 
ed, the desperately unequal battle 
with a hard cruel world. 

His father, George Ross, was a 
younger son of the Laird of Pyket- 
ellin, who had—as it is expressed 
in the wretched cant of foolish 
pride of birth and wealth—brought 
indelible disgrace upon the old 
name ; for, instead of taking to wife, 
in dutiful filial submission to his 
good father’s will and behest, the 
slightly humpy and a little worse 
than plain-featured, but richly 
tochered, only daughter and sole 
heiress of the wealthy Laird of 
Kintyre, he had, beguiled by 
beauty’s witching charms, with rare 
moral, or rather immoral, depravity, 
insisted upon legitimatising poor 
little Sandy, his infant son, by 
marrying the mother, who was just 
no better than a low dairymaid, 
daughter of one of the poorest 
farm-labourers on his father’s 
estate. 

This most reprehensible conduct 
had, of course, broken the sorely 
aggrieved parent’s temper; so the 
degenerate son had been utterly 
cast off, and with his wife and infant 
sent adrift helpless on the stormy 
sea of life, to swim or sink as fate 
or chance might direct. 
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The young fellow was made of 
right good stuff ; and he would have 
swum, no doubt, bearing his dear 
ones securely to a safe port, but 
that the old, old Dis aliter visum 
happened to be applied also in his 
case. He met with a fatal accident 
in a quarry near Aberdeen, where, 
after many fruitless efforts to obtain 
suitable employment, he had at last 
been appointed overseer of the 
works. By an equally fatal chance 
the bereaved widow met the man- 
gled remains unawares, as they were 
being carried past to a temporary 
mortuary, and the shock was too 
much for her to bear and survive. 

The poor fatherless and mother- 
less orphan was sternly repudiated 
by the old laird and the whole family. 
Happily the destitute farm-labourer, 
little Sandy’s maternal grandfather, 
a childless widower now, was not 
quite so destitute of the better feel- 
ings of human nature: he took 
the abandoned four-year-old to his 
humble home and noble heart—an 


impertinent presumption on his 
part, as the Laird of Pyketellin 
took it, to rear his discarded son’s 
hated offspring under his very 


nose! So the good old man, who 
lip-worshipped the Almighty Father 
of all mercy most strictly and 
sternly after the most approved 
pattern of Calvin and Knox, deem- 
ed it his sacred duty, as a righte- 
ously-offended parent, to visit his 
son’s transgression upon the next 
generation and upon a generation 
back of the partner of his guilt, 
and exerted his all-powerful influ- 
ence accordingly to have old Mur- 
doch kicked off the estate and 
driven from the neighbourhood, to 
seek elsewhere semt-starvation for 
himselfand his orphaned grandchild. 

The meek old man went away 
without murmuring. He obtained 
work on a farm in Banffshire. But 
as it was of course most annoying 
to the highly-respectable Rosses of 


Pyketellin to have a young beggar - 
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of the name so near them, in the 
county immediately adjoining, poor 
old Murdoch, who foolishly declin- 
ed the Laird of Pyketellin’s gene- 
rous offer to send him and the 
‘brat’ across the Atlantic, with 
twenty good Scotch pounds in his 
pouch, had soon to make tracks 
again, and once more, a short time 
after, from Inverness-shire, until he 
betook himself out of reach of 
the Ross influence to Stirlingshire, 
where he was permitted at last to 
find rest for the soles of his feet 
and work for his aged hands, with 
a humble hut and a bare sufficiency 
of food for himself and the bairn. 

By this time little Sandy had 
reached the age of six. Happily 
for the boy his lines had fallen in 
Scotland, where the law has, for 
centuries past, nobly provided for 
the instruction of even the poorest 
children. 

Though he had to take his share 
in this immense national benefit by 
fits and starts, as it were,—his 
regular attendance at school being 
almost entirely confined to the 
depth of the winter season,—he 
managed somehow to get full pos- 
session of the indispensable key to 
all learning—reading, writing, and 
ciphering, to wit—with a pretty 
competent knowledge, of course, of 
the Scriptures and the old West- 
minster Catechism. He also picked 
up a few sparse crumbs, here and 
there, of geography and history and 
the rudiments of French. 

In the stern school of hard work 
and bitter privation in which he 
was trained, he learned still more 
valuable lessons—stoic endurance 
and firm self-reliance. 

His grandfather Murdoch strove, 
partly unwittingly perhaps, to im- 
plant in his young heart and mind 
the same deep resentment which 
he naturally felt himself against the 
Laird of Pyketellin and the whole 
Ross family. And he succeeded 
only too well ; the boy conceived 
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against his paternal relationsa burn- 
ing hatred, slightly mitigated only 
by contempt. 

At the age of thirteen he had the 
grave misfortune to lose his only 
friend and protector. On his death- 
bed old Murdoch, moved by the 
warm affection which he bore his 
grandson, the only being in whose 
veins a drop of kindred blood was 
flowing, wrote a despairing appeal 
to the laird to take compassion 
at last upon the unhappy child. 
Hemade thereluctant boy solemnly 
promise that he would, immediately 
after the funeral, make his way to 
Pyketellin, and hand the letter per- 
sonally to his paternal grandfather. 

Poor Sandy reached Pyketellin 
just in time to behold the pompous 
obsequies of the old laird. 

Sandy’s uncle, the new laird, 
was too good and pious a son to 
act counter to his deceased parent’s 
well-known intentions and wishes. 
So he simply repudiated with stern 


indignation the claim to relation- 
ship ‘ insolently’ advanced by the 
‘impudent young beggar,’ whom 
he had summarily ejected and 
warned off the estate, under sundry 
threats of what would be done to 
him if ever he dared to show his 


face there again. He fared no 
better with other members of the 
family, to whom he preferred his 
plea for aid in his sore tribulation. 

The unhappy orphan bore this 
cruel treatment with stoic indiffer- 
ence. He had only reluctantly 
come there in pious fulfilment of 
his solemn promise made to his 
late maternal grandfather on his 
deathbed ; and the failure of this 
last step to shame his unnatural 
relations into some, however slight, 
recognition of his claim upon them 
surprised him but little, and hurt 
him still less. 

So he set a last indelible black 
mark against his kith and kin on 
the tablet of his memory, shook 
the dust off his feet, and went 
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boldly forth into the wide strange 
world, to battle with fate and con- 
quer fortune. He was a boy in 
years, but a man in precocious 
maturity of sense, power of will, 
and tenacity of purpose. 

His grandfather Murdoch, who 
had in his youth once travelled as 
far as the great British metropolis, 
had filled the boy's imagination 
with many vivid descriptions of the 
marvels of the mighty city. So to 
Plutopolis Sandy Ross resolved 
to wend and work his way—for 
among his eccentricities there were 
certainly some estimable ones, and 
one of these was that he would 
never stoop to crave charity at any 
man’s hand, but would be beholden 
to his own honest earnings alone 
for food and raiment. 

It was not a very easy task this 
which he had set himself. It took 
him a full twelvemonth to work 
his way to the goal of his ardent 
hopes and desires. Barefoot and 
bareheaded and in rags, and with- 
out a bawbee, he had set out from 
Pyketellin — barefoot and _bare- 
headed and in rags he came to the 
great city; but with three good 
shirts, a decent suit of clothes, a 
Scotch bonnet, and a pair of new 
shoes in his knapsack, and thirty 
shillings sewn up safely in his waist- 
band. 

He was a tall strapping lad for 
his age, and eager to do any kind 
of honest work. So he soon found 
employment as office-sweeper and 
cleaner and errand-boy in the 
commercial house of Harcourt 
& Co. 

In this humble occupation he 
remained four years, doing honest 
work for his master early and late, 
and spending half his nights in 
persistent systematic efforts to gain 
instruction and increase his store 
of knowledge. He slept in the 
office, and restricted the cost of his 
Every 
penny he could save out of his very 
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small earnings went for books. One 
of the clerks in the office, who 
liked the steady and industrious 
lad, assisted him in his studies with 
such excellent practical advice 
that at the end of these four years 
young Ross was well up in accounts 
and commercial correspondence 
and book-keeping, besides having 
acquired a pretty competent know- 
ledge of French anda little German, 
with a large amount of useful infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects. 

Just at this time the head book- 
keeper died, and there was a gene- 
ral promotion accordingly in the 
office, which left a junior clerk’s 
place vacant. The Scotch errand- 
boy was permitted to step into it. 

Some ten years after, Mr. Alex- 
ander Ross had advanced to the 
position of foreign correspondent, 
at a salary of four hundred pounds 
a year, and with more promising 
prospects still before him. 

It was at this juncture that a 
first attempt was made by abranch 
of the Ross family to enter into 
relationship with the ‘dairymaid’s 
son Sandy.” Mr. Munroe Ross, 
a younger son of Sandy’s uncle, 
the Laird of Pyketellin, but Alex- 
ander’s senior in age by five years, 
was at this time sole head and pro- 
prietor of the great colonial house 
of Berlepp & Ross, having some 
ten years before married the only 
daughter and heiress of John Ber- 
lepp of Mincing Lane, since de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Munroe Ross had heard 
much of his cousin Alexander. 
With true Scotch sagacity, he had 
come to theconclusion that thesaid 
cousin was uncommonly likely in- 
deed to make his way in the world, 
and that it might accordingly in the 
end turn out a prudentinvestment to 
make a few courteous advances to 
the rising young man, with a view 
to reéstablishing kith-and-kin-ship 
with him. It happened also at the 
time that Mr. Munroe Ross was 
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greatly in want of a trustworthy 
skilful manager to take part of the 
heavy burden of his extensive busi- 
ness off his shoulders ; and Alex- 
ander Ross was no doubt the very 
man for him. 

So Harcourt & Co.’s foreign 
correspondent found himself some- 
what suddenly taken much favour- 
able notice of by the rich Mr. 
Munroe Ross of Mincing Lane, 
and by several other members of 
the great Pyketellin family. But 
instead of feeling duly flattered 
and elated by this generous con- 
descension, the strange young man 
repelled all advances with icy cold- 
ness and scant courtesy, and almost 
contemptuously declined the tempt- 
ing offer of the head clerkship in 
Berlepp & Ross’s office, with a 
salary of six hundred pounds a 
year. Munroe and the other Rosses 
felt highly indignant, of course, and 
not a little sore at this churlish 
conduct of the young man whom 
they had wished to befriend; but 
what else could be expected of a 
boor like him, the son of a low 
dairymaid? Well, they had done 
with him now for ever, they declared 
with one accord. To tell the ho- 
nest truth, Master Alexander’s be- 
haviour and bearing on this occa- 
sion were by no means nice and 
becoming ; and, looking upon the 
matter from a strictly moral stand- 
point, the plea of resentment 
against the family for their wretched 
treatment of him when a helpless 
child was only a sorry plea after 
all. 

But Sir William Harcourt viewed 
the affair in a very different light. 
When it became known to him 
that his foreign correspondent had 
declined Berlepp & Ross’s bril- 
liant offer, he, unaware of the by- 
no-means over-creditable motive 
underlying the act of refusal, was 
truly delighted with his clerk’s 
nobly disinterested conduct, and 
resolved that the young man should 
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not suffer in his material interests 
for his faithful attachment to the 
old house. So he insisted upon 
raising his salary to the full figure 
of Berlepp & Ross’s offer, and 
treated him besides with marked 
distinction and friendly cordiality. 
He even invited him to Harcourt 
Hall, Surrey; a favour never yet 
extended to any man in the office, 
with the sole exception of the old 
cashier, who was a distant relation 
of Sir William’s. 

Alexander Ross was a_hand- 
some young man of cultivated 
mind and easy graceful manners. 
He had inherited his mother’s 
beauty and his father’s natural dig- 
nity and refinement. So it was not 
much to be wondered at, perhaps, 
that the beautiful Miss Sophia 
Harcourt, Sir William’s grand- 
daughter and heiress, should take 
dangerously favourable notice of 
him upon his introduction to her, 
on the occasion of his first visit at 
the Hall, which was destined to 
be also his last visit there. For 
the charms of the young lady made 
an equally powerful impression 
upon Alexander, and ere the even- 
ing was over another clear case of 
love at first sight might fairly be 
noted down on god Amor’s univer- 
sal record. 

Now it happened to be one of 
Alexander Ross’s eccentricities to 
be sensible and honourable. His 
common sense told him bluntly 
that Sir William Harcourt, the mil- 
lionaire, however favourably he 
might feel disposed to regard him, 
was not likely for all that to sanc- 
tion his granddaughter’s affection 
for a poor clerk who had begun 
life as an office-sweeper; and his 
sense of honour told him with the 
same blunt frankness that he had 
no business to let a hopeless and 
aimless affection grow up between 
him and the granddaughter of his 
patron and benefactor. 

Accustomed to act with rapid 
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decision in every crisis of life, 
Alexander Ross made up his mind 
at once to place himself beyond 
the reach of temptation. It so 
happened that Sir William just at 
this time received news of the sud- 
den death of his confidential agent 
in Jamaica, where he had large 
estates and sugar-plantations re- 
quiring to be carefully looked after. 
Young Ross eagerly proffered his 
services for the vacant post. 

Sir William was a shrewd man: 
he discerned the true cause of this 
sudden application for the Jamaica 
agency. He had observed, not 
without some anxious apprehen- 
sion, his granddaughter’s evident 
liking for Alexander Ross, on the 
occasion of their first and only 
meeting. Nothing could therefore 
be more welcome to him, of course, 
than the chance thus nobly offered 
him by the young man to nip this 
critical affair in the bud. He was 
also a just and a generous man, 
and the clerk’s delicacy of feeling 
and procedure raised him still more 
in his esteem. Indeed, had he not 
had other more ambitious views 
for his granddaughter, there is no 
telling how far his genuine admira- 
tion of the young man’s sterling 
character might have carried him. 
But it had always been the dream 
of his life to see a coronet placed 
on his darling’s fair brow. So Alex- 
ander Ross’s request was granted, 
half-gladly, half-reluctantly; Sir 
William behaving with great libe- 
rality to the new Jamaica agent in 
the financial part of the arrange- 
ment. 

Alexander Ross and Sophia Har- 
court never met again in life. The 
young girl fretted and pined for a 
time, but she got over it, and about 
a year after she married an earl, 
to please her grandfather. Her 
husband being named ambassador 
to one of the continental courts, 
she went with him over there. 

She had been married six years 
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when she was prematurely confined 
with her first child, still-born. Her 
delicate organisation could not 
withstand the shock: she died a 
few days after. Her grandfather 
did not long survive her. 

It was found that he had left to 
Alexander Ross a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds, which, with the 
young man’s savings, formed the 
nucleus destined to grow in course 
of time into a large fortune. 

As the heirs of Sir William Har- 
court decided to sell the Jamaica 
estates, Alexander Ross was left 
free to return to England, where 
his presence was required besides, 
in obedience to an injunction in 
Sir William’s will. When he came 
back his acquaintances found that 
the climate of the West Indies 
evidently had not agreed with him. 
He looked wofully worn and pre- 
maturely aged. It was not the 
West Indian climate, however, that 
had broken him thus, but the pin- 
ings of a hopeless passion, and the 
poignant grief over the sad setting 
of the resplendent star that had so 
brightly illumed that never-to-be- 
forgotten one brief evening of his 
life, when he had, under the sweet 
entrancing spell of her enchanting 
glances and bewitching smiles, 
dreamt himself transported into the 
fabled garden of the Hachichim. 

There is a touching little story 
told of a French youth in the sad 
days of the Reign of Terror, who 
fell in love with a beautiful young 
girl on the guillotine. He was the 
son of one of those horrible female 
monsters who made it a point never 
to miss a performance by Monsieur 
de Paris, but would gather regu- 
larly, day after day, round the 
awful engine of death, to knit and 
to enjoy the fine, the heart-stirring, 
and soul-elevating sight of the 
sharp operations of the ‘ national 
razor, as they in ghastly mirth 
termed the up-and-down moves of 
the ever-raised, ever-falling trench- 


ant blade. Knitters of the guillo- 
tine they proudly proclaimed them- 
selves! And let us not be too 
severe upon them; let us charitably 
remember that this generation of 
the Terror was the final outcome 
of the ‘glorious reigns’ of four 
Bourbon Louises, aided and guided 
by certain Cardinal representatives 
of the cardinal sins, and by a set 
of minor monsters. Well, one 
day one of these female patriots 
brought her son there, a gentle 
tender-hearted youth of eighteen, 
for Nature delights in contrasts. 
Among the first batch to ascend 
was a sweetly beautiful child of 
some seventeen summers barely, a 
ci-devant, who had given mortal 
offence to the powers that were 
then, by mourning, with loud la- 
mentations most likely, over the 
bleeding trunk of her father. Just 
ere preparing for the fatal plank, 
her soft blue eyes sent a roaming 
glance all over the vast multitude, 
gathered there seemingly to see her 
yield up her young life ad majorem 
terroris gloriam. That glance rested 
at last upon the ingenuous pitying 
face of the knitter’s son. The girl- 
victim saw in the eyes fixed upon 
her such entranced admiration, and 
deep, passionate, wistful yearning, 
that all the woman in her asserted 
herself even in that supreme mo- 
ment, and she darted upon him a 
swiftsweet smile. A few instantsafter 
the fair head had fallen ; the youth 
was taken home by his horror- 
struck mother in the ravings of a 
fearful delirium. He recovered ; 
he entered the army; he became a 
distinguished officer, a general, a 
count of the Empire, a peer of the 
Restoration; but he never married, 
though beauty, rank, and wealth 
strove hard to entice the fiancé de 
la guillotine, as he was nicknamed, 
from his allegiance to a shadow. 
He remained faithful to the last 
to the sweet image—indelibly im- 
pressed upon his heart and his 
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mind—of her whom he had beheld, 
as in a transient dream, in the su- 
preme moment between life and 
death. 

Sophia Harcourt had appeared 
to Alexander Ross in a somewhat 
similar, though of course less ap- 
palling and lugubrious, way, and 
her sweet image remained equally 
impressed for life upon his heart 
and his mind. He also never 
married, although there soon came 
a time when some of the fairest 
maidens in the land would strive, 
in eager emulation, to beam sweet 
encouraging smiles upon him. 

The inheritors of Sir William 
Harcourt’s vast wealth were country 
gentlemen. Sir William, who had 
always taken a just pride in the 
world-wide fame of his firm, had, in 
his last will and testament, ordered 
that Mr. Alexander Ross should be 
invited to continue the commercial 
business on his own account, trad- 
ing as Harcourt & Ross, with a 
capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds, to be left at his disposal 
for ten years, on condition that the 
estate should be credited with one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
paying five per cent interest per 
annum, and absolutely repayable 
at the end of ten years. 

Alexander Ross gladly consented. 
Under his vigorous yet prudent ma- 
nagement Harcourt & Ross soon 
even eclipsed the fame of the old 
firm; and ere the ten years had 
passed, the new head of the house 
was able to repay the one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, and 
might, indeed, have paid that a- 
mount twice over without crippling 
the business. About twenty-five 
years after this, old Sir Alexander 
Ross, Bart. and millionaire, retired 
finally from commerce, in favour of 
a distant relative of the late Sir 
William Harcourt. 


Whilst the house of Harcourt & 
Ross had been thus gaily floating 
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on the smooth sea of success, wafted 
on by the gentle breezes of pro- 
sperity, Berlepp & Ross of Mincing 
Lane had come to be sadly buffeted 
by the storms of adversity. 

Munroe Ross was too indolent 
by nature, and too fond of the di- 
versions and delights of the great 
and gay world—in which he moved 
a merchant prince, much more after 
the fashion of a prince than ofa 
merchant—not to find irksome the 
hard work and intense unwearying 
attention to business imperatively 
demanded in the management of 
such a house as Berlepp & Ross. 
So he soon came to shift the heavier 
part of the burden on to other 
shoulders, and in course of time 
let the reins slip nearly altogether 
from his lax grasp. 

Still, with the large capital and 
the extensive connections of the 
house, matters went on pretty 
evenly for many years, without 
heavy material losses or serious 
damage to the standing and repu- 
tation of the firm; for Munroe Ross, 
with all his supineness and easy 
indifference in business affairs, had 
still a great deal of mercantile in- 
stinct, and sufficient routine, at 
least, to keep the ship from foun- 
dering, and even fairly afloat. 

But when he died, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-eight, 
his youngest son, George, succeeded 
him at the helm. George Ross, 
about twenty-two at the time of his 
father’s demise, was the last and 
only surviving of six sons. He had 
originally been intended for the 
army, and had received no mercan- 
tile education and business train- 
ing whatever ; and there is no more 
a royal road to mastering the 
art and science of commerce than 
there is to learning. So George 
Ross—a kind-hearted, easy-going 
young fellow, married only a year 
before to a sweet girl of nineteen, 
whom he idolised, and naturally 
rather given to the pleasures of 
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study and the study of pleasure— 
gladly left the whole and sole ma- 
nagement of the business to the 
care of the man to whom his late 
father had almost entirely intrusted 
it during the last two years of his 
life—a Mr. Skyrm, who, unhappily 
for poor George, was an honest 
man by close looking after, as the 
old saw hath it; and George Ross 
had neither the will nor the skill 
to look closely after this man, to 
whom he thus blindly confided his 
fortune and his commercial honour. 
So Mr. Skyrm was left to his own 
devices. 

Now this gentleman had two 
brothers, who established a new 
colonial business in Mincing Lane, 
of which he was the actual head, 
though ostensibly quite unconnect- 
ed with them. ‘The natural result 
was, that the new firm prospered 
exceedingly, whilst Berlepp & Ross 
went gradually to the wall. Still 
the foundations of the old house 


were deeply and solidly laid, and 
Mr. Skyrm was a prudent and cau- 
tious villain ; so it took full seven- 
teen years to bring Berlepp & Ross 


into the Gazette. It must be con- 
fessed that George Ross had a 
happy careless life of it meanwhile, 
except only that, some three years 
before the final crash, death carried 
off his beloved wife, the mother of 
his three children—two girls, of 
fourteen and ten, and a boy, of 
eight. From culpable neglect of 
the commonest prudential mea- 
sures, due to the wife’s fond and 
blindly confiding love of her hus- 
band, who was in every way fault- 
less in her eyes, and to George’s 
unhappy inveterate habit of pro- 
crastination, her private fortune, of 
about ten thousand pounds, had 
not been secured to the children ; 
and though the widower fully in- 
tended to withdraw that amount 
from the business, and invest it 
in proper trust for the motherless 
orphans, he somehow postponed, 
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week after week, month after month, 
carrying this excellent intention 
into practical effect. Nay, ere the 
grave had closed two years over his 
beloved partner, he was induced to 
make a settlement of a very differ- 
ent nature. He fell in love with a 
most handsome young woman of 
twenty, quite poor, yet a passionate 
longing votary of fashion and dis- 
play, and very fond of admiration. 
The ‘ wealthy’ widower seemed to 
this lady such a very great catch, 
that she jumped at his first offer, 
and accepted him right off with 
well-acted show of fondest love, 
though, in reality, all such affection 
as she was capable of was given to 
the Rev. Ignatius West, her father- 
confessor, a handsome Jesuit of 
about thirty ; for she was a member 
of the Romish Church. 

In the blindness of passionate 
affection George Ross readily con- 
sented to settle upon his bride the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, in 
strict trust, for her sole, free, and 
absolute use. This had to be done 
at once, of course, as the lady in- 
sisted upon it. The other matter, 
in which only his children were con- 
cerned, could well afford to wait. 
And to wait it had accordingly, 
until the final crash came, when it 
was too late. Mr. Skyrm, with ex- 
quisite delicacy of feeling, waited 
to the last possible moment ere he 
rudely broke into George Ross’s 
fool’s paradise with the startling 
announcement that, unless friends 
should come forward with large 
active help, the house of Berlepp 
& Ross had only a few weeks’ life 
left in it, at the most. 

George Ross was stunned ; but 
his was an elastic nature; he soon 
rebounded from the first depression. 
He went about among his relations 
and friends for aid and assistance 
in his sore need. His hospitality 
had always been proverbially pro- 
fuse, and he had never been back- 
ward in helping a friend over a 
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difficulty with cash or with his sig- 
nature. It is generally said that 
the Scotch are a clannish people. 
It may be so, as a rule; but the 
Ross family, at all events, seemed 
to form an exception to this rule: 
they all coolly turned their backs 
upon the poor supplicant, whom 
they reviled bitterly for his gross 
supineness, folly, and dissipation 
—very justly so indeed, only a little 
over-late in the day. As to his 
friends, George soon was made 
painfully aware of the truth of the 
old Saxon saying, that friends in 
need go twenty-five to the ounce, 
and in hard cases even fifty to the 
scruple. Some tempered their re- 
fusal with warm professions of con- 
tinued goodwill, and sincere regret 
that their own position and the 
rules ofcommercial prudence would 
not permit them to comply with his 
request; others brutally told him 
that it was no use trying to help a 
fool—very true again, only it might 
have been better for the unhappy 
man if they had spoken to him thus 
plainly a little sooner; there were 
some, finally, who actually upbraid- 
ed him that he had made them par- 
takers unwittingly of his lavish en- 
tertainments and financial favours, 
under false pretences, as it would 
now seem to turn out! Whilst this 
was the treatment he experienced 
at the hands of his family and 
friends, his enviers and enemies 
openly rejoiced over the prospect of 
his impending downfall. ‘ Ay,’ said 
they, ‘his life up to this has been 
all pleasure and laughter; let him 
try now how sorrow and tears feel.’ 

In this, however, they made a 
slight miscalculation, in so far as 
tears were concerned. George Ross, 
strange though it may sound, had 
never shed a tear in his life; even 
the nurse of his earliest babyhood 
had declared that the bairn was a 
determined screamer indeed, but 
that weeping seemed to be altoge- 
ther out of his line. Perhaps the 
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lachrymal glands had been omitted 
in his constitution. At all events, 
he was close upon forty now, and it 
seemed certainly rather late in the 
day for him to take to the weeping 
mood. So he suffered dry-eyed. 

In his utter desperation he ven- 
tured upon a desperate step: he 
humbly craved help at the hands 
of Sir Alexander Ross. 

He ought to have known better ; 
for by this time the uniform failure 
which had attended all attempts of 
the family to renew relations of 
kinship with the ‘ dairymaid’s son’ 
had so exasperated every member 
of the Pyketellin clan, and created 
such an amount of ill-feeling, that 
all the family and their intimates 
were always contemptuously railing 
at the popular notions of ‘ eccen- 
tricity’ in one so thoroughly and 
absolutely centred in himself, and 
such a cold-blooded and unfeeling 
brute, as Sir Alexander; who again, 
on his part, would frankly declare 
that he would rather give a thou- 
sand pounds at any time to an utter 
stranger than pay a penny to save 
the whole bunch of his relations 
from the gallows (as has been said 
in the beginning of this story.) 

Both parties were lamentably 
wrong. Sir Alexander was certainly 
not a cold-blooded and unfeeling 
selfish brute, and he had a great 
many most estimable ‘ eccentrici- 
ties’ in him ; but his bitter hatred 
of all connected with the name of 
Ross of Pyketellin had truly grown 
sO monstrously unnatural with ad- 
vancing age, that in the eyes of all 
impartial and fair-judging people, it 
formed an ugly blot on his charac- 
ter as a gentleman, and a black 
entry in the otherwise pretty clear 
record of his life. Hatred, enmity, 
malice, and uncharitableness, how- 
ever, are not eccentricities unhap- 
pily, but very common foibles of 
our poor humanity. 

Well, Sir Alexander sternly and 
harshly refused the least aid and 
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assistance to George—as he had a 
perfect right to do, no doubt ; but 
he accompanied his refusal with 
cruel gibes and jeers, which was 
simply barbarous and revolting. It 
was a pity too; for had he come 
to the aid of the embarrassed firm, 
his sagacity would soon have de- 
tected the trusted manager’s gross 
villany and his enormous pecula- 
tions. 

It was not to be, however; and 
a week after, Berlepp & Ross went 
into the Gazette, and George Ross 
was a penniless beggar, dependent, 
along with his unhappy children, 
upon his wife’s jointure, and there- 
fore upon the good will and plea- 
sure of the woman who certainly 
was not much ofa wife to him, but 
to the motherless orphans very 
much of a stepmother indeed, in 
the widest and worst acceptation 
of the word. 


It has been said that Sir Alex- 
ander Ross was a most eccentric 
character; but only a few of his 
estimable eccentricities have yet 
been alluded to in the preceding 
pages ; a few more instances may 
not be out of place, then, by way 
of illustration, and to bear out the 
assertion. 

Sir Alexander never dressed in 
the fleeting and ever-changing fash- 
ion of the day. His broad-brimmed 
hat, ample square-tailed blue coat, 
long embroidered velvet waistcoat 
with double pockets, fine linen 
shirt with extensive frill, maroon 
tights and yellow-leather gaiters, 
and square-toed shoes with silver 
buckles set in blue steel, remained 
familiar for many years on ’Change 
and in the Lane, and at the Jeru- 
salem and the Baltic. 

For thirty years—except the one 
year of his mayoralty—he dined re- 
gularly every day of the week, from 
year’s end to year’s end, at a snug 
little tavern near Threadneedle 
Street, being never known once in 
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this long period of time to order 
his dinner beforehand, but always 
joyfully content with the fare placed 
before him. He never exceeded 
one pint of old crusty port with his 
dinner. His breakfast consisted of 
a pint of new milk and a small oat- 
meal cake; his supper of a stiff 
glass of Farintosh toddy and ano- 
ther oatmeal cake. 

In the year of his mayoralty he 
spent money freely and nobly. 
Never had the hospitality of the 
Mansion House been so brilliant 
and so truly catholic, yet so dis- 
criminating withal, as in the year 
of Lord Mayor Ross. It was one of 
his eccentricities that he belonged 
to no party: Whig and Tory, 
Liberal and Conservative, Radical 
and Independent, Borough and 
County—these were to him naught 
but idle words and empty sounds. 
He was a Briton, who loved his 
country indifferently well, he would 
say, when eager politicians tried 
their hardest to enlist him for their 
party ; and this he opined, which 
was quite sufficient for him, ought 
surely to content other people. In 
religion he was a liberal enlighten- 
ed Presbyterian, with the most lati- 
tudinarian toleration for all other 
creeds and sects, and without the 
least tinge of odium theologicum a- 
bout him. He was known to be 
in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, upon the strength of which a 
most liberal offer was made to him 
to return him to Parliament for a 
certain borough at the ridiculously 
small charge of five thousand 
pounds. He declined the tempt- 
ing invitation, saying that that 
would be more than five thousand 
pounds too much to pay for the 
doubtful privilege of listening to 
indifferent oratory, and assisting in 
the making of bad laws and in the 
passing of ill-conceived and worse- 
worded Acts of Parliament. 

He was naturally of a most 
charitable disposition ; and he was 
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universal in his charities, without 
distinction of country or creed. 
But he was wise and discriminating 
in the bestowal of his gifts, and he 
objected on principle to mere alms- 
giving. He preferred lending to a 
struggling poor man fifty pounds, 
on his simple note of hand, at a 
nominal interest of two per cent 
per annum, on easy terms of repay- 
ment in a certain number of years, 
to giving away five shillings in 
miscalled relief. When he gave 
to poor widows and orphans, it 
was never in useless driblets, but 
in notable substantial sums, calcu- 
lated to do real good. But he was 
no open-air philanthropist ; his left 
hand was not always cracking its 
fingers to invite attention to the 
charitable doings of the right. 
Secrecy was a material ingredient 
in his good deeds. So the world, 
with its usual discernment, came to 
call him close-fisted ; and collectors 
of donations for great public or 
charitable purposes were rather shy 
of waiting upon him for subscrip- 
tions. It came to pass on an occa- 
sion that three thousand pounds 
were wanted to build a new wing 
to a certain hospital. Three gentle- 
men—the rector of the parish and 
two wealthy proprietors—had taken 
the matter in hand. They had col- 
lected about a thousand pounds, 
when it occurred to the rector to 
give Sir Alexander a call, without 
any very brilliant hope, of course, 
considering the Scotchman’s repu- 
tation for niggardliness. Well, he 
called with his two co-petitioners. 
Sir Alexander received them most 
affably, treated them with true hos- 
pitality, discussed the question of 
the hospital and its present needs 
with them at length and in detail, 
and wrote out a cheque, which he 
folded and handed to them. It 
was night by this time. The gen- 
tlemen collectors gave each a guess 
as to the amount of Sir Alexander’s 
subscription, which the one fixed 
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at five, the other at ten, the rector 
at twenty pounds. Stopping under 
a street lamp, they unfolded the 
little document, which turned out 
to be a cheque for the full two 
thousand pounds required. A most 
eccentric man this! 

Another eccentricity of his was 
that, the year of his mayoralty over, 
he at once resigned the aldermanic 
gown, and retired altogether from 
public and municipal life. ‘Plenty 
of fools left without me to bring 
the administration of justice and 
the dispensation of the law into 
contempt,’ he cynically remarked 
when remonstrated with about his 
withdrawal from Guildhall. 

So Sir Alexander’s eccentricities, 
taken altogether, were certainly 
rather estimable than otherwise ; 
and but for his unnatural hatred of 
his family, he might well have 
passed for an excellent man in- 
deed. 

Abouta yearafter Sir Alexander’s 
final retirement from commerce, it 
so fell out that there was a fine 
estate for sale near the Pyketellin 
property in Aberdeenshire, and the 
worthy baronet was taken with a 
sudden ardent desire to acquire the 
ownership of this estate. Not car- 
ing to appear personally in the mat- 
ter, he instructed an English agent 
to effect the purchase for him. It 
so happened that the Pyketellin 
Laird and the other land-owners 
about there did not relish somehow 
the notion of having an unknown 
Southron take up his abode among 
them as one of the great proprie- 
tors of the soil. So they induced 
John Ross of Aberdeen, a wealthy 
merchant, who was a distant connec- 
tion of the Laird of Pyketellin, to 
come forward as a bidder; and as 
Sir Alexander’s agent was a little 
remiss, and not up to canny Scotch 
moves, John Ross succeeded easily 
in effecting the purchase over his 
head. 

Now although the Ross family 
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really had not had the least inkling 
that the Englishman who had os- 
tensibly come forward to purchase 
the estate was simply Sir Alexander’s 
agent, yet the worthy baronet im- 
puted this final grievous disappoint- 
ment in his life entirely to the 
malignancy of the Pyketellins ; and 
it proved the proverbial last straw 
in his case. Hewas furious. He 
swore to be revenged upon his 
hated relations. But how? He 
pondered long and deeply. 

‘Eureka!’ he shouted suddenly, 
chuckling to himself, and rubbing 
his hands with glee. ‘ What a sell 
it will be! I can fancy I see them 
and their long faces. It will bea 
Parthian shot indeed!’ And he 
laughed aloud. 

Next morning he sent for his 
solicitor. 


Poor George Ross! His was a 
heavy, a crushing fall indeed. Not 
that his mere commercial failure— 
albeit it left him a beggar, and hum- 
bled him to the dust—had anything 
in it very perilous or critical to pass 
through. In those times the Bank- 
ruptcy law was still remarkably lax 
and benevolent, and its meshes 
were wide enough to let slip through 
them cases of much grosser mis- 
management and more reckless 
trading and profuser private ex- 
penditure than could be laid to the 
charge of Berlepp & Ross. 

It was in his domesticity where 
he was made to suffer most terribly. 
It was his darling wife, who seemed 
to have taken it upon herself to 
mete out to her unhappy, fondly- 
doting, and vilely-betrayed husband 
an overflowing measure of the se- 
verest punishment for all the foibles 
and transgressions the poor fellow 
had or could ever have been guilty 
of in his past career of careless 
pleasure. 

In his doting fondness he had 
settled ten thousand pounds upon 
this woman, and the income de- 


rived from this was now really all 
the family had to look to even for 
food and raiment. But, alas, this 
woman, who had never before pos- 
sessed a penny of her own, now 
unblushingly dared to claim her 
right to the exclusive use and en- 
joyment ofthis income. She rudely 
told her broken-hearted husband 
that he must have been quite aware 
how this absolute settlement of ten 
thousand pounds upon her for her 
sole and exclusive use could alone 
have induced her to consent to 
marry a man nearly twice her own 
age; who had now, moreover, for- 
feited every claim to her wifely 
affection by shamefully deceiving 
her, passing himself off for a mil- 
lionaire at the very time when he 
must have known that he was 
nothing but a bankrupt beggar! It 
was his bounden duty to provide 
at least for his own and his chil- 
dren’s keep. She was not going to 
spend er substance upon shem. 
With her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and her high protection in 
the Church, she might have looked 
much higher than even a real mer- 
chant prince—not a mere base 
pretender to wealth. Her jointure 
was just barely sufficient to keep 
her in her proper station as a lady. 
If he had made ducks and drakes 
of his wealth, the consequences 
were his look-out, not hers. He 
had never yet had to work for his 
living ; it was high time for him to 
begin now. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself to dream even 
of living upon his wife. What cared 
she for the children? and why 
should she care for them? They 
were not er children. If he had 
not the means of keeping them, let 
the girls go out to service. As for 
the boy, the Rev. Father West had 
intimated his noble intention to 
provide board, lodging, and educa- 
tion for him in a Jesuit establish- 
ment in France. If he and the 
girls would consent to join the true 
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Church, why, something might be 
done for them then. 

Here another glimpse of the 
cloven hoof was shown. At the 
time of the marriage it had been 
expressly stipulated, with the father 
confessor’s fullest sanction, that 
George Ross and his children of 
the first marriage were to be left 
absolutely undisturbed in the con- 
fession of the Presbyterian creed, 
on condition that Mrs. Ross should 
be left free to profess Romanism 
and to bring up her own children 
as Papists. This arrangement the 
pious lady and her godly confessor 
now strove to ignore. Indeed 
Ignatius West, blasphemously arro- 
gating to himself, after the most 
approved fashion of the Romish 
and a few other kindred priest- 
hoods, privity in the counsels of 
Providence, dared to lay to the 
count of Almighty God the simple, 
natural, and inevitable results of 
George Ross’s folly, supineness, 
and extravagance! It had pleased 
Providence, the pious man pro- 
fessed with hypocritical unction, 
thus to lay His heavy hand upon 
the bankrupt merchant and his 
children as an unmistakable mani- 
festation of His supreme will that 
they were to be snatched from the 
everlasting perdition of their deadly 
heresy ! 

Almost incredible to relate, yet 
unhappily but too true, poor infa- 
tuated George Ross still clung des- 
perately to his worthless love. He 
was obstinately blind to her infa- 
mous conduct to himself and his 
unhappy children. He would ab- 
jectly stand by to see them ill- 
treated, without venturing upon 
any more efficacious protection 
than a feeble entreaty or a feebler 
protest. Indeed he cravenly sub- 
mitted to this woman’s contemp- 
tuous sway in nearly all things, 
save in the matter of his religious 
faith and in insisting upon keeping 
his children with him. But he 
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could not protect them against the 
energetic proselyting action of the 
confessor, powerfully aided and 
abetted by the stepmother. 

Of the three children, the boy 
was the best off in this matter of 
religious pressure. He was only 
eleven, and he had his father’s ori- 
ginal happy careless disposition. 
He listened with becoming defer- 
ence to the Romish priest’s dog- 
matic teachings, never contradict- 
ing or questioning him in any way, 
and forgot all about it immediately 
after. In fact, his large appetite 
and the small rations grudgingly 
doled out to him by his stepmother, 
with the priest’s occasional lar- 
gesse of buns, were matters of con- 
siderably more vital importance to 
young George than any mere ques- 
tions of doctrinal belief. An addi- 
tional bun would make him pin 
his faith to the Pope, and two more 
would make him swallow the En- 
cyclical, the Syllabus, the medizeval 
teachings of the great Cardinal, 
and the Infallibility dogma. 

It was different with the girls 
Bertha and Agnes. ‘The latter 
was a delicate child of thirteen, and 
thus apparently an excellent sub- 
ject for the father confessor to work 
upon; but she retained too vivid 
a recollection of her dear departed 
mother, and too stout a faith in 
the lessons she had learnt at that 
mother’s knee, to be quite so easily 
impressed as Father West had 
thought at first. Here the prac- 
tical aid of the stepmother had to 
be called in, accordingly—violent 
abuse, cuffs, and blows. 

Bertha, the eldest girl, now a 
little more than sixteen, was a 
sweet, charming, lovable maiden, 
sensible beyond her years, and 
steadfast in the faith of her parents. 
Her frivolous heartless stepmo- 
ther bitterly hated her, as she felt 
herself eclipsed in her presence. 
Her hatred grew still more bitter 
and intense when she fancied, in 
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her own wicked licentious mind, 
that she had cause to fear in her a 
possible rival in the father confes- 
sor’s affections (!). She knew the 
man, and what he was capable of. 
She need have had no fear; Ber- 
tha’s innate purity of soul made 
her shrink instinctively from all 
contact with the wily Jesuit, who, 
with the admirable tact of his or- 
der, feeling that all his efforts to 
pervert this sweet heretic in any 
sense would simply be labour lost, 
now resolved to give up the at- 
tempt, and to join the stepmother 
instead in her cruel purpose to 
drive the child forth from the 
father’s house—alas, now no longer 
the father’s house ! 

The unhappy girl naturally turned 
to her father for protection and 
help. The wretched man suffered 
most acutely, but he was powerless 
to effect more than obtaining a 
respite until he might try for work 
to keep him and his children, on 
condition that he should hand over 
to his wife the small allowance 
made to him out of the estate for 
his assistance in unravelling the 
complicated accounts. Was she 
not his wife, and as such entitled 
to his earnings? He might have 
settled the point at once, to his 
own and his children’s immense 
relief, by leaving the wretched wo- 
man to her own wicked devices ; 
but, most unhappily, he was blindly 
infatuated, and so he continued to 
sacrifice his unfortunate children 
and himself upon the mud altar of 
his most contemptible passion for 
a fair demon. 

At last, some nine months after 
the crash, the broken merchant 
passed his final examination. He 
was now, for the first time since 
his misfortune, free to look out for 
work. But the torture of mind 
which he had endured since his 
failure, and the mental and moral 
blows incessantly inflicted upon 
him in his home—which he felt 
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none the less acutely for all the 
doating love he bore his worthless 
wife—had meanwhile seriously un- 
dermined his health. So long as 
the proceedings in bankruptcy 
lasted, he kept up marvellously well 
notwithstanding; but so soon as he 
had obtained his certificate a pe- 
rilous reaction set in, and he was 
laid prostrate on a sick bed. His 
mind was as grievously affected as 
his body. A lady of such delicate 
organisation as Mrs. Ross could 
not be expected of course to keep 
‘a raving maniac’ in the house, so 
Father West found him a bed at a 
private sanatorium in the outskirts 
of London. All the children’s tear- 
ful entreaties to know where poor 
dear papa had been taken to were 
of no avail. ‘It was no business 
of theirs to inquire ;’ and to put a 
stop to their inconvenient lamen- 
tations, the worthy stepmother ap- 
prenticed poor Bertha to a West- 
end milliner, a French woman 
known to the Rev. Father Igna- 
tius ; and placed Agnes in service 
as nurserymaid in a Roman Catho- 
lic family, where a system, devised 
with devilish priestly cunning, of 
alternate revolting harshness and 
hypocritically-compassionate kind- 
ness, was to drive her into the 
bosom of the Church of Rome, 
or into the grave, for aught her 
pious persecutors cared. Lastly, 
the boy George was sent over to 
a Jesuit establishment in France. 
So when the father, some six 
months after, came forth from 
the sanatorium, shattered in body 
and more than ever broken in 
mind, he found himself practi- 
cally childless. They would not 
even tell him where the children 
had been sent to. ‘It would only 
worry him to know,’ his wife said; 
‘they were all right, and better off 
than many other young paupers.’ 
His long illness had so weakened 
and subdued and cowed him that 
he meekly submitted even to this 
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infamous mockery. Had there 
been tears in his constitution, this 
would surely have been the time to 
shed them; but, as has been stated, 
however acutely the poor fellow 
might suffer, he had to bear it dry- 
eyed. 

So soon as he could crawl about, 
he had to go in search of work. 
In his wretched state he was well 
satisfied to find at last humble oc- 
cupation in an accountant’s office, 
at a pound a week. But somehow 
the ever-present distressing thought 
of his children and the unbearable 
wretchedness of his home seemed 
to muddle his brain, and some 
blunder in calculation caused his 
dismissal after two months’ trial. 


About a month before this unto- 
ward termination of George Ross’s 
first attempt to earn a living, Sir 
Alexander Ross had died rather 
suddenly. In obedience to instruc- 
tions left with his solicitors, Messrs. 
Prendergast & Whittie, fifteen 
members of the Ross family, in- 
cluding the Laird of Pyketellin 
and George Ross, formerly of Ber- 
lepp & Ross, were specially invit- 
ed by letter to appear personally at 
these gentlemen’s office, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, to be present at the 
reading of the deceased baronet’s 
will. The letters were forwarded 
to each of them one clear fortnight 
before the day appointed, which 
was calculated to give ample time 
for every one of the fifteen ‘ex- 
pectant heirs’ to be present. The 
financial representatives of ten me- 
tropolitan hospitals were also spe- 
cially invited to put in an appear- 
ance on the occasion. Prendergast 
& Whittie happened to have been 
engaged in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in the matter of Berlepp 
& Ross, and their head clerk 
had had occasion quite recently to 
see George Ross upon a disputed 
claim against a third party. Thus 
he had come to know that Ross 
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was employed in Hammond & 
Boller’s office, to which the letter 
to George was accordingly directed. 
This letter arrived just the day 
after he had left. 


‘Does anybody know Ross’s 
private address?’ said Mr. Ham- 
mond one day, glancing casually 
at the letter-rack. ‘I see there is 
a letter for him, which might just 
as well be delivered. It looks like 
a lawyer’s missive.’ 

‘I know where he lives,’ replied 
one of the clerks, ‘and if you wish 
it, sir, I'll take the letter with me, 
and hand it to him to-morrow morn- 
ing, when I shall have occasion to 
pass by his door.’ 

* All right, Mr. Slack,’ cried Mr. 
Hammond, ‘ you will oblige me by 
doing so;’ and he proceeded on his 
way to the inner office. 


It was the seventeenth of May, 
the very day on which the reading 
of Sir Alexander’s will was to take 
place, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, at Messrs. Prendergast & 
Whittie’s office in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

It was a fine morning; and 
George Ross, who had felt strangely 
restless for the last few days, left 
the house at six o’clock to have a 
walk in the Green Park. By one 
of those unaccountable chances 
which so largely influence the life 
of man, he, walking mechanically 
along, came upon two poorly but 
decently dressed young girls, sit- 
ting on a bench bitterly weeping. 
Their subdued yet audible sobs 
first attracted his attention. He 
stopped short to look at them. 
With an exclamation of joy, the 
first since many long weary months, 
he rushed up to the girls. 

‘Bertha darling! my own sweet 
Agnes! And can it indeed be you, 
my own beloved children? he 
cried, pressing them to his bosom. 

‘Papa, papa! dear papa! was 
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all they could utter in reply. Poor 
children! A short time since they 
had accidentally met in the street, 
and they had agreed to try to 
escape now and then for a brief 
half-hour in the early morning 
from their prisons and to come 
here to weep together. They were 
deeply grieved to see how changed 
and broken their poor fatherlooked, 
whilst he, gazing on them intently 
with his strange tearless eyes, 
marked with an inner shudder the 
signs of long and deep suffering 
in their pallid faces. They eagerly 
poured their sad tale of tyrannous 
oppression and wretchedness un- 
speakable into his sympathetic 
ears. He listened with burning 
indignation. ‘The scales of infatu- 
ation fell at last from his inner 
vision. He saw the wretched wo- 
man whom he had made his wife 
in her true colours, partly at least. 
The man, the father, was roused 
in him. He bravely resolved to 
assert himself. He wrote down 
the girls’ addresses, took affection- 
ate leave of them, with a solemn 
promise that he would not let them 
remain another week in their pre- 
sent wretched state, and sat down 
on the bench which his children 
had just quitted to reflect seriously 
upon his and their position. After 
some hours’ anxious pondering 
he rose again and wended his way 
home, with a firmer step, more erect 
figure, and more resolute mien than 
he had been able to display ever 
since his misfortune. 

His wife was not in when he re- 
turned; she had gone to one of 
her numerous religious exercises. 
On his way he had suddenly re- 
membered how, immediately after 
his bankruptcy, an old friend—a 
real one, not a mere sham—a 
married man with a pretty large fa- 
mily, had offered a refuge to his 
two daughters. He resolved to 
write to this friend at once, to ask 
him whether his kind offer would 
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still hold good. He knew that his 
wife kept stationery in her secretary, 
an antique Florentine cabinet 
which he had presented to her in 
the days ofhis.splendour. He also 
recollected that he still retained a 
duplicate key to this in his posses- 
sion. Impatient to write his letter 
and send it off, he made use of this 
duplicate key to open the cabinet. 
In looking for the required sta- 
tionery, he accidentally stumbled 
upon a letter in the well-known 
handwriting of Father West, which 
irresistibly attracted his attention. 
He read it through. His pale face 
turned a shade paler still ; his eyes 
flashed with angry indignation and 
bitter resentful feelings. There 
were some half-dozen more letters 
of the same kind. It is a most 
marvellous thing how even some of 
the craftiest men and women will 
blindly rush into most perilous 
blunders occasionally, without the 
least cause or reason for it appar- 
ently. Father West and Mrs. Ross 
had surely their amplest oppor- 
tunities of interchanging their 
thoughts and feelings. Yet here 
was quite a collection of amorous 
epistles indited by this crafty priest 
to this female penitent of his, who 
habitually went at least once a week 
to confess her sins to him. The 
outraged husband placed the letters 
in his pocket-book, and relocked 
the cabinet. He had forgotten all 
about the letter he had intended to 
write. Just then there was a knock 
at the street-door, and a few in- 
stants after Mr. Slack, of Ham- 
mond & Boller’s, was ushered in by 
the servant. He brought Mr. Ross 
the missive addressed to him at the 
office. George read it with con- 
siderable surprise ; he had not even 
heard of Sir Alexander’s death. 
From his sad experience of the 
man, made at the bitterest period 
of his life, he certainly had never 
entertained any expectations from 
that quarter, and he did not think 
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much of his chances now. Still he 
must go, of course. Why, this was 
the seventeenth of May, the very 
day, and it wasclose upon noon! He 
had not broken his fast yet, indeed, 
and felt rather faint; but as there 
was no time to be lost, he gladly 
accepted Slack’s hearty invitation 
to a glass of sherry and a biscuit at 
the pub. round the corner, and left 
home in company with that gentle- 
man. 


In one of the most stately soli- 
citorial and proctorial mansions of 
the famous fields of Lincoln’s Inn, 
in the large board-room of Pren- 
dergast & Whittie’s extensive suite 
of offices, twenty-five eagerly ex- 
pectant gentlemen were assembled 
—fifteen members of the Ross 
family, to wit, and ten representa- 
tives of the interests of as many 
metropolitan hospitals. George 
Ross was one of the party. The 
hospitallers sat together in a cluster 
on the right-hand side of the room ; 
the centre was occupied by fourteen 
highly respectable and most sub- 
stantial Rossites. Poor George 
Ross, who was, of course, simply a 
bankrupt beggar, and should not 
have been there at all if Sir Alex- 
ander had had any sense, sat apart 
by himself on the extreme left, 
ignominiously ignored by his rela- 
tions, who could not be expected 
of course to recognise and forgive 
the man that had brought disgrace 
on the distinguished name of Ross. 

At exactly one o’clock Mr. Pren- 
dergast, the senior partner of the 
firm, entered the room, attended 
by the head clerk, and accompanied 
by three leading barristers-at-law, 
famed for their lynx-eyedness and 
their power of diving into the in- 
nermost depth and recesses of a 
poor badgered witness’s mind. 

Mr. Prendergast opened proceed- 
ings by methodically calling over 
the names and designations of the 
late Sir Alexander’s relations pre- 


sent. Some of them—George Ross, 
for instance—he knew personally ; 
the rest were identified by the other 
relations. He then placed a small 
five-minutes’ sand-glass in a con- 
spicuous place upon the table be- 
fore him, and, indicating with a 
wave of his richly-ringed right hand 
the three barristers aforesaid, intro- 
duced them to the assembly as the 
gentlemen who, in conformity with 
the provisions of the will, would 
kindly act as ‘scrutineers.’ This 
strange preamble puzzled the rela- 
tions not a little. What was the 
meaning of the sand-glass? and 
what were the scrutineers to scru- 
tinise? George Ross was not puz- 
zled, simply because he gave no 
attention to the proceedings. He 
felt very strange; he had passed 
through some harassing emotions 
in the morning; and three glasses 
of brandied sherry, which the gene- 
rous-minded Mr. Slack had insisted 
on standing, taken upon an empty 
stomach, and only slightly qualified 
by a small biscuit, would seem to 
have attuned the poor fellow some- 
what to the melancholy mood. He 
sat there absent and pondering. 
After the usual formalities Mr. 
Prendergast read the will. The 
testator left most liberal legacies to 
a number of clerks and servants, 
and a very long list of large gifts 
to charitable institutions and fora 
variety of philanthropic and other 
purposes, with munificent bequests 
of from twenty to fifty thousand 
pounds each to the metropolitan 
hospitals, whose financial represen- 
tatives had been invited to attend. 
With every fresh legacy and dona- 
tion, droned forth in the monoto- 
nous voice of the reader, the rela- 
tions grew more and more uneasy 
and restless. It seemed as if their 
turn would nevercome. And there 
appeared to be, indeed, some cause 
for anxiety on their part, when the 
sum-total of legacies, gifts, and be- 
quests set forth had actually ex- 
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ceeded already the formidable 
amount of eight hundred thousand 
pounds. 

To George Ross it did not mat- 
ter evidently ; he sat there in his 
solitary corner, staring straight be- 
fore him. 

At last Mr. Prendergast pro- 
ceeded to read the tollowing clause 
of the will, which roused the atten- 
tion and bewilderment of all parties 
interested (except George) to the 
highest pitch : 

‘Now as regards my residuary 
estate, real and personal, of every 
description whatsoever, which, as 
per schedule here annexed, I esti- 
mate at the total value of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds’—( Here 
every one of the fourteen respect- 
able Rossites involuntarily gave a 
great jump, whilst George still kept 
on dreaming)—* I order and direct 
as follows : 

‘I may proudly assert that I 
have through life been the architect 
of my own fortune ; at all events, 
I was never indebted for even the 
most trifling help to any of my re- 
lations.’—( Here the fourteen Ross- 
ites’ countenances fell.)—‘ From 
the days of my earliest infancy my 
relations have been my bitterest 
enemies ; and, for my own part, I 
must confess that I have never 
entertained the least tinge of affec- 
tion for any of them, and that even 
up to the present moment my 
enmity and hatred of all my rela- 
tions, without exception, has under- 
gone no diminution.’—(The Ross- 
ites stared blankly at each other. 
‘Why bring us here, then, wretched 
old brute!’ some of them mur- 
mured in a half-audible whisper.) — 
‘But notwithstanding ’— (General 
attention now, and clearing of coun- 
tenances—all except George Ross’s, 
who looks more melancholy than 
ever)—‘ and although I have only 
quite recently been spitefully 
thwarted by some of my nearest 
and dearest relations in the last 


eager wish of my life, viz. to die 
on an estate of my own near the 
place of my birth’—(‘ There he is 
wrong, at all events,’ from Ross of 
Pyketellin. ‘We had no notion 
that it was Ze who wanted to buy 
Tushgiel’)—‘ it occurs to me that, 
as I may be approaching the termi- 
nation of my mortal career, it will 
be becoming and Christian in me 
to die in peace with all the world. 
I therefore now freely forgive all 
my relations, notably’ (here follow 
the fifteen namesand designations), 
‘all and every offence or injury I 
have ever suffered at their hands ; 
and I trust that they all of them 
will forgive me in return all and 
every offence or injury done to 
them by me. And I sincerely hope 
that the sense of this mutual, Chris- 
tian, and brotherly forgiveness will 
exercise a softening influence upon 
the minds ofall and singular of my 
aforesaid fifteen relations ; for upon 
such softening influence theirchance 
of inheriting of me will altogether 
depend. I order and direct, there- 
fore, that that one of my aforesaid 
fifteen relations, or of such of them 
as shall be present at the reading 
of this my last will and testament, 
who shall be the first to shed 
genuine tears of grief and sorrow 
within five minutes after the read- 
ing of this clause, to be counted 
and measured by means of a pro- 
perly-gauged andcorrectly-adjusted 
sand-glass—shall be my absolute 
universal legatee. Should, as I 
fondly hope, several—nay, maybe, 
all my aforesaid now dearly - be- 
loved relations burst simultane- 
ously into genuine weeping, my 
residuary estate shall be divided 
among them in as many shares as 
there may happen to be simul- 
taneously first genuine weepers. 
Should—which, however, I can 
hardly bring my mind to believe— 
the five stipulated minutes elapse, 
without any of my aforesaid fifteen 
relations shedding tears of genuine 
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grief and sorrow, I hereby direct 
my solicitor, Mr. John Prendergast, 
to open thesealed enclosure marked 
A, and act according to the instruc- 
tions contained therein.’ 

‘Now then, attention, gentlemen 
all’ cried the solicitor. ‘I invert 
the glass; and you, gentlemen’— 
turning to the scrutineers— ‘do 
your duty.’ 

If a bombshell had suddenly 
burst in the midst of the ‘ expect- 
ant heirs,’ it could not possibly 
have flabbergasted them more, to 
use an expressive vulgarism, than 
this most whimsical and eccentric 
way of their deceased relation to 
have a Parthian flingatthem. The 
idea of any of this lot of dry Scotch- 
men being expected toshed genuine 
tears of grief and sorrow at five 
minutes’ notice was utterly prepos- 
terous. Indignation at having thus 
been tricked into expectancy soon 
took the place of amazement, and 
angry exclamations, loud and deep, 
were heard from several of the 
fourteen whilst the sands were run- 
ning. 

George Ross had all this time 
sat in his solitary nook, absent and 
pondering, and with a deeper and 
deeper shade of melancholysettling 
over his brow and face. Poor fel- 
low! he saw his unhappy children 
before him in his mind’s eye, as he 
had seen them this very morning, 
in their helpless and hopeless 
misery. He saw his wretched 
worthless wife pass before him, who 
had so vilely betrayed him, and 
had inflicted such sufferings upon 
those dearest to him. And the 
sherry asserted its powerful influ- 
ence more and more upon his shat- 
tered nervous organisation. And as 
he sat there gazing and pondering, 
and suffering deep distress of mind, 
behold ! suddenly the sluices of his 
lachrymal glands opened for the 
first time since his earliest reccllec- 
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tion, and an abundant stream of 
tears came rushing from his eyes 
unconsciously, ere yet half the 
sands had run their course. 

‘Let me congratulate you, my 
dear Mr. Ross !’ shouted Mr. Pren- 
dergast and every one of the three 
scrutineers at the same moment; 
and George Ross found himself 
pressed in warm friendly embraces, 
and passed from one to the other 
of his dear relations (who could 
have cried indeed now—with vexa- 
tion), ere he had conceived the 
least notion of what it all meant. 


Some three hours later, Mr. 
George Ross, a millionaire indeed 
now, left Mr. Prendergast’s private 
office with a thousand pounds in 
notes and gold in his pocket. He 
had handed the letters found in 
his wife’s secretary that morning to 
the solicitor, and instructed him to 
take all requisite steps to obtain a 
divorce for him from this vile 
woman as fast as the law might be 
made to march by unbounded 
wealth. He went, attended by 
Prendergast & Whittie’s head clerk 
and two private police-agents, to 
take his children away with him to 
the late Sir Alexander’s mansion, 
which formed part of the residuary 
estate so whimsically inherited by 
him. He sent the head clerk to 
Father West that very night, to 
obtain from that pious priest the 
address of the Jesuit establishment 
in France to which his poor boy 
George had been sent, and he took 
proper steps at once to have him 
brought back to England. 

Need more be added? I think 
not, except that from this happy 
time forward George Ross shed 
many tears—mostly of joy, but 
none of them so precious surely as 
his first tears—the most precious 
indeed ever heard of in ancient or 
in modern history. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE was, as 
the phrase goes, in his element. 
That element was one of display 
and ostentation, and exactly suited 
the tastes of the vain theatrical 
little Gascon. He rode beside 
René in the morning, and partici- 
pated fully in the admiration and 
attention she attracted. He sat 
at her side or stood behind her 
chair at the Opera, and verily 
believed that half the lorgnettes 
turned upon René’s box were di- 
rected to him. At her assemblies 


he was everywhere by turns, but 


nowhere long. Wherever there 
was a cluster of talkers he made 
himself its centre. He ordered 
everything ; he knew every one. 
Wherever he went he heard his 
name whispered. 

‘Monsieur de Gaillefontaine, 
Monsieur de Gaillefontaine, Mon- 
sieur de Gaillefontaine—I have 
heard that name resounded ten 
times in five minutes,’ growled a 
basso profunde, whose name was 
never heard. ‘If a man introduces 
himself to the Queen, he says “ by 
favour of M. de Gaillefontaine ;” 
one can’t enjoy one’s wine for 
having to gulp with it the fact 
that it is selected by M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. You are informed that 
this painter, or that singer, or 
tother actor was introduced by M. 
de Gaillefontaine—M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, bah! Marquis de Cara- 
bas !’ 

The title was caught up by the 
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people of the theatre, and the 
basso was mentioned as having 
said a good thing. Perhaps a 
truth in the application was recog- 
nised. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was not 
offended by his importance being 
recognised. Possibly he objected 
to the name of Carabas; but the 
title beliked him. It might look 
well on a card one day when 
custom sanctioned the adoption 
of the rank given him by these 
players. ‘The Marquis de Gaille- 
fontaine’ sounded well. It looked 
good. 

Beautiful Giovanna Roffielli pin- 
ned him by the shoulders to the 
doorpost of her dressing-room, and 
carried the allusion still further. 

‘ Answer, my Antoine,’ said she. 
‘This beautiful ogress, who swal- 
lows up all the men worth having, 
you have made her take the form 
of a lion; tell me when you will 
transform her into a mouse, you 
cunning wicked Marquis de Cara. 
bas ?” 

‘When you will consent to come 
and help me pick her bones, ma 
petite chatte} answered M. de Gaille- 
fontaine in a whisper. 

He was a great favourite in 
the coudisses, whither a basket of 
champagne invariably attended 
him. Giovanna Roffielli and her 
sisterhood liked him and his cham- 
pagne ; and he adored the boards 
they pirouetted upon. He pre- 
ferred them as women to René. 
They had more than her freedom 
with less than her reserve, and pos- 
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sessed certain tastes in common 
with him, which were altogether 
wanting in Miss Biron. Besides, 
he had known the latter so long, 
that he had become almost as in- 
different to her charms as if he 
had been her husband. Of course 
he would marry her if necessity re- 
quired, for marriage would not 
interfere with his affection for the 
Roffiellis. 

‘ Mon Dieu / what would these 
wives have ? a husband and a lover 
in one—like the Song of Solomon 
and the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
bound together in one sober cover! 
It is droll, that is true.’ 

At present marriage was not ne- 
cessary. The situation of affairs 
was equal to M. de Gaillefontaine’s 
desires ; it would be time to think 
seriously of improving his position 
when his present condition—with 
which he was content, oh, yes— 
was jeopardized. He was not 
apprehensive of change. René 
showed him no signs of flagging in- 
terest or of reactionary excitement. 
There was no reason why her ex- 
citement should not be sustained, 
or even increased. He and she 
could win yet greater victories in 
larger fields. What would be the 
triumph in this Italian city to those 
in London or Paris? 

M. de Gaillefontaine was an 
eagle of ambition, and could look 
into the brightest sun without 
blinking. Eagles cannot blush. 

He recognised the possibility of 
Rene’s preferring celibacy even to 
union with him, in which case any 
intimation of his desire to make 
her his wife would necessitate a 
separation which was undesirable. 
In these days he did what he liked, 
and held the purse. René trusted 
implicitly the friend to whom she 
owed her fortune, and made no 
close inquiries into the particulars 
of his expenditure. He had alittle 
banking account of his own, of 
which he deemed it inadvisable to 
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inform Miss Biron; only in the 
event of her showing a desire to 
devote her fortunes to one man, 
he would step forward and reveal 
his feelings. Yet awhile there 
was no evidence of such a de- 
sire in René’s behaviour ; nor was 
there likely to be whilst her ex- 
citement continued, and each day 
brought men to her side as rich and 
as poor as those of yesterday. In 
a multitude there is safety. Why 
should she fix her attention upon 
one star, singling it from a constel- 
lation which numbered scores, and 
all of equal magnitude? If one 
were more conspicuous than an- 
other M. de Gaillefontaine was he, 
and he took care that none of his 
brilliancy should be obscured. 

Like a cautious commander, M. 
de Gaillefontaine was not unpro- 
vided for adverse contingencies. 
Two evils he had dreaded. René 
might fall in love with her cousin, 
or with a member of the respecta- 
ble class of society as represented 
by Sir Radcliffe Clinker. René 
was no longer morbidly anxious to 
find Hugh, and if she met him his 
claims would be great indeed to 
make her devote her thought to 
him when so many men of mark 
strove to interest her. There was 
no reason for supposing him better 
than other artists ; his name was 
not famous. The second possi- 
bility her present position pre- 
cluded. The Queen of Bohemia 
was a title she could not readily 
shake off, and one which would 
debar her from entering the higher 
class of society. M. de Gaillefon- 
taine hated the stifi-necked gentle- 
men—they were men who would 
not take a wife without careful 
inquiries into her pecuniary arrange- 
ments, and who would strenuously 
oppose the retention of their wife’s 
unrelated friend as a household 
god. 

He felt himself secure, and re- 
joiced perhaps overmuch in his 
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immunity. He did not consider 
that the greatest calamities are 
those which spring from unseen 
causes. 

There came a letter from the 
solicitor in London, which, for two 
minutes, gave M. de Gaillefontaine 
trouble. Tapping his knuckles 
with the envelope, he asked him- 
self whether he should show it to 
Miss Biron or burn it, and answer 
it on his own responsibility. This 
was the second letter upon the 
same subject: the first he had 
answered and burned; but this 
was not to be treated so easily, 
and the result of his considering 
was that he took the letter to 
René. 

‘A letter from our good Mr. 
Gray, your solicitor,’ he said. ‘I 
am enraged, faché, vexed that I 
must trouble you with it; and it 
is an affair so simple.’ 

‘Then why should there be any 
vexation ?’ 

‘Well, it is a bluebottle in the 
ointment. Here we are, so merry, 
so gay; why should we have a 
cake of that winter fog sent over 
to us?” 

‘To make us enjoy the sun- 
shine. May I—?’ she held her 
hand for the letter. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was strok- 
ing his brows downwards with his 
hand, and possibly did not see 
the gesture, for he continued, still 
holding the letter, 

‘It is about this friend, our 
Mister Reynolds.’ 

‘My gardener! I am interested 
in anything concerning him.’ 

‘It is so, I know; that is why 
I ventured to take upon my own 
back the responsibility of answer- 
ing a previous letter concerning 
him.’ 

‘Without consulting—’ 

‘Yes, without consulting you. 
I am your old friend, and take 
the privilege of an old friend to 
do that which I think will most 


surely be of happiness to the one 
whose peace of mind I consider 
always, always, always.’ 

‘You make me fear—’ 

‘Yet it is so simple. The pre- 
vious letter came when you were 
growing well; how could I show 
it you ?” 

‘I forgive you the moment you 
cease to tantalise. Now, Mon- 
sieur—’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine gave the 
letter with such an air of delight 
in being forgiven, combined with a 
gesture which signified regret, not 
unqualified by hope, as no English- 
man could learn to express by a 
movement of his brows, shoulders, 
and back were he to study for a 
year. 

This was the letter : 


‘Lincoln's Inn, March 10, 187—. 

‘Honoured Madame,—lI appris- 
ed you in my letter of Nov. 12th 
last of the distressing circumstances 
attending the destruction of your 
property at Brixton, and received 
your reply of Nov. 14th. In obedi- 
ence to your expressed wish, I ac- 
quainted Thomas Reynolds with 
your generous promise to absolve 
him from pecuniary responsibility 
and the payment of rent until his 
circumstances permitted. He has, 
however, this day paid the rent due 
at Christmas, although I am afraid 
his condition is not improved. 

‘With this matter I should not 
have troubled you, but that, from 
the interest you have displayed in 
the unfortunate man’s affairs, I 
think it my duty to say that he de- 
sired anxiously to know your ad- 
dress, with what purpose I could 
not discover. I shall be glad to 
learn whether you sanction my 
giving him this information, or 
whether you prefer communica- 
tions to be forwarded through my 
hands.—Awaiting your reply, I am, 
madame, very obediently yours, 

*JoserH Gray,’ 
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René bit her lips as she read, 
and her brow contracted. She 
turned upon M. de Gaillefontaine, 
and said hastily, 

‘ M. de Gaillefontaine, I am sorry 
that you do not know me better. 
I am vexed—’ 

‘ And yet it is so simple.’ 

‘Tell me at once all that you 
know. This destruction—’ 

‘A house—a little house—burned 
down; no more. Why should I 
enrage you with a matter so insig- 
nificant ?” 

‘But the distressing circum- 
stances attending it ?’ 

‘Our Tom Reynold, he saved 
his wife from being burned. Is it 
not distressing? This Mister Gray, 
he should write feuid/etons.’ 

‘ How did he save her?’ 

‘ He wrapped her in the blanket 
and carpet and pillows, as our 
Othello served Desdemona—only 
with different motives.’ 

‘ But how did he escape ?” 

‘ There, madame, you make me 
weep ; I may jest no more. Our 
poor Tom was burned. He lay in 
the hospital ; but he came out—’ 

‘Well?’ 

* Blind.’ 

‘Blind? cried René faintly. The 
shock deprived her of strength, 
and she sat down trembling. 

In the moments of silence that 
followed M. de Gaillefontaine en- 
joyed his success. He had told 
his story dramatically, and with one 
word struck shuddering horror into 
the listener. It was an effect, a 
situation, a tableau to be enjoyed 
by the artist who produced it. 

‘Blind.’ He reiterated the word 
of confirmation in a subdued melo- 
dramatic tone. He was careless of 
everything but his own identity, as 
all vain men are. If he had been 
a Napoleon he would have rejoiced 
in a Moscow retreat, to think that 
he was the author of a disaster 
which must appal the world with 
its horrors. 
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His exultation was brief. René 
quickly recovered strength, and 
with it anger returned. The levity 
with which De Gaillefontaine treat- 
ed the matter incensed her, and he 
had insulted her woman’s instincts 
to keep from her the knowledge of 
a circumstance which demanded at 
least her sympathising pity. This 
was a personal affair, with which 
she alone could deal. Who usurped 
her power of doing good robbed 
her of her dearest privilege ; who, 
in her name, did less than she 
would do debased her. Excited 
sentiments of this kind rapidly sped 
through her mind, and each added 
to her displeasure. 

‘And this is what you call a 
simple matter,’ she said, with sar- 
casm in her tone and anger in her 
eyes. 

‘I would say again—but now 
with such regrets and such pain as 
my distress and your anger com- 
mand—it is simple. The best has 
been done that could be done. 
What could you do that I have not 
already performed ?” 

* A woman’s work,’ answered 
René sharply, as she struck the 
bell. 

She was downright angry. Her 
white nostrils played, her lips were 
compressed, and she walked up 
and down the room impatiently. 
M. de Gaillefontaine opened his 
eyes ; he had never seen René so 
moved against him. He was anx- 
ious now as to the result. René’s 
anger was accumulating ; the pre- 
monitions of storm made him ap- 
prehensive of evil; her present 
silence was ominous. She touched 
the bell again impatiently. There 
was no knowing what disasters 
might attend the bursting of this 
thunder-cloud, nor whom the light- 
ning would blast. 

*You will think, my dear miss, 
that your humble friend has acted 
only in consideration of your hap- 
piness ; you will forgive me if—’ 
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He had struck an attitude in- 
tended to provoke pity, but he now 
found it necessary to assume one 
which would inspire respect, for 
the bell was answered by René’s 
English maid, who had not yet 
learnt to conceal her arnusement 
when she found M. de Gaillefon- 
taine ‘ playactin’,’ as she called it. 

René disregarded him, and said 
to the girl, 

‘Pack everything that is neces- 
sary, and be ready to leave here 
by the evening maii.’ 

‘You are going to London?’ 
asked M. de Gaillefontaine, with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

‘Yes,’ answered René quietly, 
with the slightest smile of satis- 
faction, which showed that she too 
was pleased to be the heroine of a 
situation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hucu Biron had no secrets 
from his chum Charlie Brock, and 
told the particulars of his interview 
with Fox, and of his determination 
to have no hand in that which 
seemed to him no better than a 
conspiracy against René. But 
Brock took another view of the 
affair. 

‘You are a flat, a sentimental 
ninny,’ said he. ‘I wish I had the 
chance of running for a fortune ; 
I would not be beaten by a party 
of French adventurers.’ 

‘Yes, you would, Charlie, if the 
conditions of running involved your 
partnership with a man you know 
to be a rascal.’ 

‘I'll be bound Fox isn’t such 
a rascal as this Gascon and his 
daughter are. Villany is the only 
thing in which I would grant supe- 
riority to a foreigner. I see less 
harm in thwarting De Gaillefon- 
taine than in permitting him to 
have his own way. Falconry is 
becoming fashionable, and why on 
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earth should you feel compunction 
in accepting the spoil from yourown 
hawk which otherwise would have 
fallen a prey to this greedy eagle?” 

‘I have only an impostor’s word 
for it that De Gaillefontaine and 
René Biron are impostors.’ 

‘And you have only their word 
for it that they are not.’ 

‘I am tolerably certain about 
Fox’s character; of the others I 
really know nothing. I will have 
nothing to do with it.’ 

‘ Perhaps when you find yourself 
pinched for a shilling you will wish 
you had not refused ten thousand 
a year. Ten thousand a year! 
Think of it. 1 can’t sit still with 
the idea of that fortune escaping 
you. Consider what you might do 
with the money.’ 

‘No, I won't, or I may fall into 
your error, and forget principle in 
regarding interest.’ 

So Hugh dismissed the subject, 
and would talk of it no more. If 
the fortune fell to him without his 
action he would accept it willingly, 
but he would do nothing to get it 
through a man he knew to be dis- 
honest in thought at least. Never- 
theless he looked to the first page 
of the Zimes occasionally; and 
after the notice of his grandfather’s 
death he experienced some very 
natural curiosity to know how his 
property was left. He thought once 
of writing to René Biron for the 
address of his grandfather’s solici- 
tor, but a moment's reflection made 
him ashamed of the idea. 

‘My grandfather has discarded 
me, and I have no claim upon his 
property,’ he thought. ‘If he had 
relented towards me, Fox, in his 
own interest, would have made the 
fact known. It has been left to 
René, and she shall have it without 
dispute, for any interference must 
expose me to ridicule or my own 
regret. If this girl is as bad as Fox 
suggests, she would be little dis- 
posed to part with any of her pos- 
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sessions, unless I had and could 
prove a legal claim; and if she is 
a decent good girl, as doubtless she 
is, then I should be downright 
ashamed of seeking to take from 
her a particle of that which is hers 
by moral right.’ 

In September Charlie Brock 
went to Wales, and Hugh, who at 
this time was devoting himself to 
figure-painting, was left in sole pos- 
session of the studio in Charlroy 
Street—a fact which was known to 
M. de Gaillefontaine when he ad- 
vised René to seek him in Italy. 
Without the reminding voice of his 
friend, Hugh gradually ceased to 
think of Riverford, and gave up 
reading the advertisements for next 
of kin. The winter passed away 
without his hearing a word from 
Mr. Fox, or anything to recall his 
attention to him. It was in March 
when, by the strangest accident, a 
young woman came to sit to him 
as a model who knew René, and 
told him that which on the face of 
it was a flat contradiction to the 
character Fox had given him of his 
cousin. He was told that she was 
beautiful and gracious; but he 
would not accept for absolute truth 
all that his informant argued from 
these facts. ‘It is not the fashion 
for ill-doers to go about like stage 
villains, letting every one into the 
secret of their villany,’ thought he. 
*The girl may be simply unscru- 
pulous ; indeed, what this her par- 
tisan tells me suggests want of 
principle ; and the very worst of 
women have been beautiful, and 
possessed of minor virtues endear- 
ing them to those not immediately 
in their way.’ 

These very thoughts were in his 
mind one morning as he was pre- 
paring for the day’s work, when 
Mr. Fox’s card was put in his 
hand. He did not hesitate to give 
him an interview, and felt some- 
thing more than mere curiosity as 
to what Fox had to say. 


Mr. Fox usually dressed in a 
complete suit of black; a deep 
hatband and large kid gloves sig- 
nified his sorrow for the loss sus- 
tained by Gregory’s death, &c. 
And that he might not be deemed 
to wear his heart entirely on his 
hat and hands, he made his smile 
as melancholy as his pleasure in 
greeting Hugh permitted. 

‘Mr. Gray, the solicitor, has told 
you of our loss, Mr. Biron?’ said 
he, casting his beady eyes about 
the room, as he took the seat 
offered him. 

‘No; but I saw the notice of 
my grandfather's death in the pa- 
pers,’ Hugh answered ; and catch- 
ing Fox’s glance of scrutiny, he 
bethought him of covering a cer- 
tain study of a female head that 
stood upon the easel, and with as 
little concern as he could assume 
he lifted another canvas and laid 
over it. 

‘Something he doesn’t wish me 
to see—why? A woman’s head, 
as well as I could see without my 
glasses. He wouldn't put that 
other picture over it, and then sit 
with his back to it, for any other 
reason than to. hide the lower 
one. Why does not he wish me 
to see it?” 

These notes and queries ran 
through Mr. Fox’s head, and whilst 
taking off his glove he seemed to 
be considering how to open the 
subject of his visit. 

‘So you were not officially in- 
formed of dear Mr. Biron’s de- 
cease. Hem! Doesn’t that seem 
to you rather odd, considering that 
as his grandson you had a right to 
suppose yourself interested in his 
will ? 

‘I have heard nothing from my 
cousin or her solicitor, probably 
because they did not know where 
to find me.’ 

‘M. de Gaillefontaine is aware 
of your address. But possibly your 
cousin Miss René Biron is not 
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anxious you should know of any 
alteration in the family affairs. 
Cautious people don’t wake watch- 
dogs.’ 

‘You are mysterious, as usual, 
Mr. Fox.’ 

‘Prudent, Mr. Hugh ; prudent 
—no more. We are quite alone, 
I think ?” 

‘Yes. Ifyou have anything to 
say you can speak without fear of 
interruption or of being over- 
heard.’ 

‘Then I may speak in con- 
fidence ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘It is very good of you to grant 
it to me, I am sure; and I shall 
tell all that is in my mind without 
hesitation, knowing how thoroughly 
as a boy you were to be relied 
on for honour. Have you been 
to Riverford lately, sir?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then I may tell you how affairs 
stand there. I live in Kingsland ; 
but I make it my business to go to 
Riverford occasionally, watching 
your interests, as it were.’ 

‘ My interests! Have I any ? 

‘Undoubtedly.’ Mr. Fox noted 
with gratified pride the palpable 
influence his words had upon his 
listener ; and Hugh was conscious 
that his face betrayed the excite- 
ment he felt, and yet would have 
concealed. 

One may coldly enough decline 
to play a game; but, being en- 
gaged, it is impossible to avoid 
excitement when it comes to a di- 
vision of the pool. 

‘I wish you would explain as 
clearly and briefly as possible in 
what I am affected ; for I suppose 
that is the object of your visit.’ 

‘It is, Mr. Hugh. Your interest 
has been mine since first I had the 
education of your mind. I was 
saying that I frequently go to 
Riverford as a matter of duty. 
One can do so with safety now, for 
the Frenchman is not there; at 
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other times I feel that I am risking 
my life in going near the place. 
M. de Gaillefontaine, sir, is one 
who makes means subservient to 
his end. Ah, dear, dear, itis grievous 
to look upon the scene of past 
happiness, remembering how it 
was in your dear grandfather's 
time, and conjecturing what it 
may be when the builders remove 
their scaffoldings. The grand old 
pile is being so altered that the 
fine massive brick walls will hardly 
be recognised. Think of that 
square solid old English building, 
so characteristic of the time in 
which it was raised, being so dis- 
figured as to admit of campanile 
towers being added. The builders 
told me they are to be used as 
smoking-rooms. The mahogany 
furniture, with its costly horsehair 
covering, the four-post bedsteads, 
that made one drowsy to look at 
them, with their sombre hangings, 
—all, all are removed ; and the de- 
corator tells me that the interior 
of the house is to be ornamented 
and furnished in a variety of styles, 
from that of Louis Quatorze to 
the modern importations from 
Japan. ‘There's a decorative gar- 
dener with an army of workmen 
engaged upon the grounds; and I 
learnt from the foreman that the 
house will be surrounded by ter- 
races in the Italian style, and 
piazzas, and I don’t know what 
else. A bijou theatre is being 
erected, as I learnt from the archi- 
tect’s clerk.’ 

‘You seem to have a good 
many acquaintances there.’ 

‘Yes. I don’t know how it is, 
but people seem to like me—will 
tell me all about everything. But, 
indeed, the people in the village, 
and the aristocracy round about, 
know as much as I do. Every 
one is in arms.’ 

‘What is the grievance ?” 

‘ The grievance ?—that the place 
is being ruined ; that the name of 
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Biron, so long reverenced, is to be 
disgraced. They see that these 
foreigners are impostors ; no one 
believes in them. The gentry 
will not acknowledge them. It is 
more than possible that they have 
gone fo Italy to check the rising 
indignation.’ 

‘ What has she to fear from popu- 
lar indignation? The property is 
hers.’ 

*It zs.’ 

‘Then there’s an end of it.’ 

* Not at all, sir.’ 

Hugh fidgeted on his seat. 

‘What do you mean?’ he 
asked. 

‘The property is hers now, but 
if every secret was revealed it 
might cease to be hers; and to 
escape investigation it is that they 
seek to check popular indignation 
by leaving England for atime. I 
told you in our last interview that 
this De Gaillefontaine and René 
were father and daughter—a secret 
I learned by discovering Madame 
de Gaillefontaine. Now by point- 
ing out to this ill-used woman her 
wrongs, and by actually bribing 
her to do her duty, she exposed to 
Mr. Gregory Biron the fraud prac- 
tised upon him by De Gaillefon- 
taine and his daughter. With such 
a fact before him do you think he 
would leave his property to the 
woman who has now possession of 
it? Now, sir, before I speak 
further I must receive your pro- 
mise of secrecy.’ 

Hugh hesitated even now to 
make an agreement with a man 
whose honesty he, to say the least, 
doubted. As he did not reply, 
Fox continued, 

‘I wish you to do nothing con- 
trary to your high principles, Mr. 
Biron ; but when I tell you that I 
am paid by these people to sup- 
press my knowledge of their turpi- 
tude, you will see that for my own 
sake I must have from you a pro- 
mise not to use my communication 
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in a manner that would be to my 
disadvantage.’ 

‘Whatever you say here shall go 
no farther. I think I may promise 
that without any injustice to my- 
self or others.’ 

‘That is all I want you to pro- 
mise,’ said Fox, catching at the 
concession eagerly. ‘ Now look at 
this.’ He carefully took from his 
waistcoat the folded portion of the 
will, and opening it rose, and held 
it before Hugh’s eyes. ‘See, sir; 
it is dated a month later than the 
instrument by which Gaillefontaine 
and his accomplice obtained pos- 
session ofyour grandfather’s estate.’ 

Hugh read what was written, 
which was sufficient to show that 
Gregory Biron had willed his en- 
tire property to him, and then 
said, 

‘ But here is only part of a will, 
and in your handwriting.’ 

‘It was written by me at your 
grandfather’s dictation, and was 
signed by him, and witnessed by 
me and another. The signed por- 
tion of this will De Gaillefontaine 
holds. Do you observe that this 
deed has been cut through with a 
knife? There was a struggle for 
the possession of it. De Gaille- 
fontaine held one half, I the other. 
He cut at my hand with a knife ; 
and as I drew back the blade 
missed my hand, but went clean 
through the paper, which we held 
between us. And now can you 
have any reasonable objection to 
seek to recover from such a man 
as that what is yours by right?” 

Hugh’s scruples diminished as 
his excitement grew. 

‘If your statement be true, I 
should certainly feel justified in— 
in—in taking the advice of a solici- 
tor.’ 

‘Are you prepared to put down 
the sum of money a lawyer would 
demand before entering into a case 
supported only by the feeble evi- 
dence you, unaided by me, could 
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procure? I am afraid you are not. 
If you had the other half of ‘his 
will, and such light as Madame de 
Gaillefontaine could throw on the 
matter, you might take your case 
into a court of Equity perhaps; but 
without these you can do nothing. 
Now I, only, know where Madame 
de Gaillefontaine is to be found, 
and I, only, know where the other 
portion of the will is.’ 

‘If Gaillefontaine had it from 
you he is not likely to have it now. 
Naturally he would burn it, to de- 
stroy the only reliable evidence of 
its existence.’ 

‘You do not know M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, and forget that the pro- 
perty is nominally René Biron’s. 
He can profit by it only so long as 
the amicable relationship exists 
between them. He is too far- 


. sighted to think that their present 


friendship will endure. She might 
chance to marry one whom he dis- 
liked ; she might restrict his use of 
her money within unpleasant limits ; 
in a word, she might be her own 
mistress, and set him aside entirely, 
were he foolish enough to burn 
that half will. With it he can re- 
tain the dominant position he has 
taken in that household. If she 
rebels, he can bring his proof to 
you, and—’ 

‘ And dowhat you are doing now.’ 

* Exactly.’ 

Hugh rose and walked up and 
down his room, finding it impos- 
sible to calmly contemplate the 
game before him. Mr. Fox shared 
his excitement, and rose also to 
his feet as he said, 

‘It is not only an income of ten 
or twelve thousand a year you have 
to gain; it is not even the reflec- 
tion that with competence you may 
be enabled to execute those grand 
ideas of art which shall render your 
name honourable—perhaps famous 
—in history that should solely oc- 
cupy your mind: you must con- 
sider that you have a duty to per- 


form to society. If you make no 
effort to prevent one man from 
robbing another, you place yourself 
on a level with a thief. That is a 
moral axiom.” 

‘T’ll do it!’ exclaimed Hugh. 

‘What will you do, Mr. Biron ?’ 

This question at once showed 
Hugh that he could do nothing. 
He had been considering whether 
he might accept Fox’s assistance, 
without reflecting how all-impor- 
tant that assistance was. 

Mr. Fox smiled over his advan- 
tage ; and as Hugh re-seated him- 
self with something of humility in 
his action, continued, 

‘I will tell you what you must 
do, sir. You must trust me, and 
mistrust every one else in this affair 
until you see that I speak lies, and 
am not acting for you. De Gaille- 
fontaine is more cunning than 
Machiavelli.’ 

‘I will not listen to him.’ 

‘Miss Biron, as we must at pre- 
sent call her, is still more to be 
avoided by you. If that designing 
young woman had a suspicion of 
what is now taking place between 
us she would at once try to defeat 
your plan, either by impressing 
you with a false idea of her cha- 
racter, or by rendering you careless 
even of that through the fascination 
of her charms. [I tell you she is 
beautiful. She bewitched every 
man in the county. She obtained 
from Sir Radcliffe Clinker an offer 
of marriage, and only delayed her 
answer until she was certain of 
your grandfather’s property.’ 

Hugh nodded: he had heard 
the facts, and they justified the 
inference. 

‘In the same way, rather than 
go back to the poverty from which 
she sprang, she would entrap you 
into a marriage which would make 
her at least a sharer of the property 
she struggles to possess.’ 

‘Iam not likely to be caught, 
knowing this.’ 
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‘Pray do not let your confidence 
lessen your vigilance. Remember 
that your grandfather was deceived 
by her, and he at first was adverse 
to her and De Gaillefontaine. Ex- 
posed to her influence, why should 
not you—young, ardent, gallant— 
be victimised? You must promise 
me that you will hold no kind of 
communication with her until the 
property is secured to you, and the 
De Gaillefontaines’ villany exposed. 
After that you of course may do as 
you please. Mysafety isinvolvedin 
the condition I impose. I will not 
stir a hand unless you promise this.’ 

‘You are needlessly stringent,’ 
said Hugh, with an uncomfortable 
laugh. 

‘Nevertheless I am inflexible in 
my determination. You can do 
nothing without me, and I must 
insist upon you attempting to do 
nothing if you accept my assistance. 
You must neither seek an interview 
with René or De Gaillefontaine, 
nor grant them one if they seek it.’ 

‘I will agree to that. But you 
have said nothing of the reward 
you expect for your services. You 
are not entirely disinterested, I 
think, Mr. Fox.’ 

‘I neither wish to gain nor to 
lose, sir. In the event of my fail- 
ing to get the other half of this 
will I require only your continued 
secrecy. In the event of my suc- 
ceeding, I simply ask a continu- 
ance of the income granted me 
under the present arrangement be- 
tween myself and De Gaillefontaine 
—a matter of 150/. per annum, to 
which my services to your grand- 
father entitle me. I am not avari- 
cious; and I do this for no pe- 
cuniary benefit to myself, but merely 
for the love of justice and you—’ 

‘ And revenge.’ 

‘Well, sir, I will admit that the 
unfair advantage taken by that 
Gascon embitters me towards him, 
and I should be glad to see him 
go out of those gates at Riverford 
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as he made me go out of them. 
As I said, he gives me 150/. a year. 
I want but your assurance that 
I shall not be a loser by my en- 
deavours in your behalf, and ¢har 
only on condition that I succeed 
in getting the will from De Gaille- 
fontaine. I ask you to sign no 
paper; I rely solely upon your 
word of honour.’ 

‘If you have so much faith in 
my sense of justice I can hardly 
see why you consulted me in the 
matter at all, since the same confi- 
dence would have assured you that 
I would not let you suffer by ex- 
posing, in my behalf, a fraud 
against me.’ 

‘Mr. Biron, it may be years be- 
fore I am enabled to obtain the 
half will, and in that time, unless 
you were forewarned, you might be 
overcome by the enemy. The very 
knowledge that I am seeking to 
obtain it will show De Gaillefon- 
taine his danger, and doubtless he 
will at once suggest to René the 
advisability of seducing you into a 
marriage which would, of course, 
free them from fear on my ac- 
count.’ 

‘How will you get the will? 
asked Hugh. 

‘At the risk of my life. My 
enemy is younger and _ stronger 
than I am, and, to my knowledge, 
habitually carries a weapon.’ 

‘Can I do nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing—until I give you the 
will. Yours is a passive policy. 
You must regard yourself as a per- 
son powerless to attack in the 
opening of a game, but all impor- 
tant to defend. Your time to 
strike will come. At present you 
must rest prepared to repel if 
attacked. You will be attacked 
surely if your whereabouts is in any 
way discovered by that woman.’ 

‘But you said that the man 
knows where I live.’ 

‘ There are wheels within wheels. 
De Gaillefontaine tries to keep 
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René in his hands. I will tell you 
a fact: one object of her visit to 
Italy was to find you.’ 

‘I have heard—’ 

‘How?’ 

‘From a friend.’ 

‘Then you cannot doubt her 
baseness.’ 

‘If I believe you.’ 

‘ And if I produce the will ? 

‘Then I must believe you,’ said 
Hugh, with a feeling of uneasiness. 

‘ Till then doubt both.’ 

*You may never bring it, and I 
may unjustly continue to doubt 
her.’ 

Mr. Fox did not like the tone, 
and saw that matters must be 
brought to a close speedily. He 
cried with energy, ‘ But I will pro- 
duce this proof of her turpitude. 
Fix a period—say twelve months 
from this day, and if by that time 
I do not produce the signature to 
tally with this which I give now 
into your hands, tell me I am a 
liar and a fool, and tell the De 
Gaillefontaines also; so must I 
lose my income and be punished 
for my failure. But in justice pro- 
mise also that you will do nothing 
to defeat my purpose.’ 

‘ That is but honesty.’ 

‘ Then you promise ? 

Hugh was compelled against his 
instincts, and said, not without 
hesitation, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then I begin at once,’ cried 
the old man, with the quick firm- 
ness of youth, and as hastily as 
possible withdrew, fearful lest Hugh 
should retract. 

He was elated with the pros- 
pect of occupation, having been 
idle for some time, and become 
heartily disgusted with the hum- 
drum existence of an eventless 
life. His was the keen enjoyment 


ofa hound unleashed, and the very 
smell of quarry fired his dog-soul 
with wild energy and excitement. 
He had no thought but for the 
success before him. His eyes were 


on the pavement, and he felt as 
though he could fly over the ground. 
Turning a corner precipitately he 
ran against a woman, gave a curse, 
a transitory glance at the woman’s 
face, and passed on with a new 
emotion in his mind. When he 
thought she had turned the corner 
he looked back, stopped short, and 
said, ‘Mattie Blake—Mrs. Rey- 
nolds! What does she in this 
neighbourhood ?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 

‘Dip you see that female who 
ran against me?’ asked Mr. Fox of 
a man lounging against an adjacent 
public-house. 

‘I see you run agin a female.’ 

Mr. Fox dived his hand into 
his pocket, saying, ‘I'll give you a 
sixpence to follow her, and another 
when you come back and tell me 
the number of the house and the 
name ofthe street where she stops.’ 

The man snatched the coin and 
disappeared at the corner. In 
three minutes he returned. 

* No. 30 in this here nex street, 
Charlroy Street. Thank you, mas- 
ter.’ 

Mr. Fox gave the money un- 
grudgingly, having received all 
that he expected for it. 

‘Mrs. Reynolds visits Hugh 
Biron, her former lover,’ said he to 
himself, stroking his chin and 
walking now with slow steps and a 
gait conducive to thought. ‘It 
must have been her portrait he 
was careful to conceal ; from her 
he heard of René Biron’s purpose 
in visiting Italy. Why did he say 
nothing of this to me? Is that 
young man playing a double game 
—looking over both hands before 
he takes his partner ?” 

Upon reflection this latter hypo- 
thesis appeared improbable. Never- 
theless he saw the advisability of 
cutting the line of communica- 
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tion between the cousins, and de- 
termined at once to do the best he 
could to that effect. 

The meddling gossip knew all 
about Tom Reynolds and _ his 
affairs, learning part from Blake at 
the Ferry-boat, part from Rey- 
nolds himself, whom he had visited 
several times, despite the coolness 
with which he was received. Tom 
nor Mattie liked him, and Fox 
knew the state of their feelings 
thoroughly ; but it made no differ- 
ence to him, except that perhaps 
it added interest to his visits. He 
had not learnt that Mattie and Mr. 
Biron were on visiting terms, and 
this led him to believe that Tom 
did not know of it, as there were 
few facts which Tom or any one 
else knew, and did not purposely 
conceal, which Fox would not 
extract by dint of questioning. 
Under any circumstances he would 
have puddled this mystery, with a 
view to getting ore from the mud 
he stirred up. He delighted in 
little scandals and the possession 
of facts which were best concealed. 
Excessive inquisitiveness was part 
of his nature, and allied with this 
disposition was a mischievous pro- 
pensity to set every one by the 
ears. He was eager to tell Tom 
Reynolds that his wife visited Hugh 
Biron, not that a straying sheep 
might be brought tenderly back to 
the fold, but that she should be 
worried and barked at and beaten, 
and be made the cause of sorrow 
and pain to all who loved her. 
He would have done this from 
purely disinterested malice, but as 
his own interests were involved 
he set about the task with unusual 
pleasure and alacrity. 

Since Tom’s misfortune he and 
his wife had lived in two small 
rooms at Kennington, and there 
Tom had learned to make wicker 
baskets. As Mr. Fox stood with 
his hand upon the door he heard 
Tom whistling blithely as the osiers 
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rattled under his hand, and as he 
reflected that he was about to 
silence if he could those sounds of 
happy carelessness for ever, and 
raight never hear that whistle again, 
he almost cheated himself into the 
belief that he was acting with com- 
punction. It is possible that even 
a bird-catcher who lives by cruelty 
does at one moment feel a remorse 
in setting into cramped captivity 
and darkness the thrush whose 
joyous song attracted him in the 
dappled shadow of the fresh and 
fragrant wood. Mr. Fox knocked. 
Tom paused in his work, crying, 
‘Come in,’ and turned his sightless 
face towards the door. 

‘Who are you? I am blind.’ 

‘It is I, Thomas,’ said Fox, with 
bland sympathy. ‘Do you know 
my voice ?” 

‘ Master Fox,’ said Tom, recom- 
mencing his work, with no heartier 
welcome expressed in his face than 
in his words of greeting. He pre- 
tended nothing. 

‘I am here again. 
very happy, my friend.’ 

‘Yes, I am happy, thank God, 
and I’ve every reason so to be. 
I’ve larned an occupation, and 
don’t miss my sight nothing nigh 
what I feared at first. And I’ve 
got a wife that’d make any man 
forget his troubles, though he had 
as many as him in the Bible with 
the biles and blains. I deu think 
a wife like that'd make you happy, 
Master Fox.’ 

‘Thank you, Thomas, my per- 
sonal affairs are prosperous and 
good. IfI seem unhappy it is for 
the misfortunes of others, rather 
than my own. Your wife goes out 
in the morning ?” 

‘Yes. She won’t be home for 
tew or three hours. She is won- 
derful quick, to be sure. She man- 
ages to get all her work at home 
done, and then finds time to go 
and mind shop for a friend who 
has an engagement elsewhere, and 


You seem 
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so is glad to give my wife a few 
shillings for the service. But how 
did you know she goes out ?” 

‘I met her, Thomas.’ 

‘You met her—ah !” 

‘Yes, near Tottenham-court 
Road. Do you know where that 
is?” 

*Tottenham-court Road ! echoed 
Tom, pausing in his work for a 
moment. Then he said with a 
laugh, as he recommenced, ‘ You've 
made a mistake—'twarn’t she at 
all.’ 

‘Yes, it was. She wears a dark 
stuff dress and a thick veil. I 
shouldn’t have recognised her but 
that I accidentally ran against her 
face to face.’ 

‘Mattie in Tottenham-court 
Road ! Well, it may be so. Likely 
as maybe she’s gone an arrand 
for her friend.’ 

‘Do you know her friend ? 

‘Not much. I’ve heard her 
speak, and her voice is pleasant. 
She’s a widow, poor soul, yet 
young.’ 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear !’ 

* What ails you, man?” 

‘Nothing ; and yet—’ 

‘Out with it.’ 

‘Do you know nothing about 
this friend—about her acquaint- 
ances ?” 

‘I know she keeps a shop, but 
I’ve never hard nothing about her 
friends. ’Tain’t no business of 
mine to pry into her affairs. Dare- 
say Mattie knows all about ’em, for 
women deu talk; but it ud be 
only a fool’d want one to tell him 
all they tew deu say.’ 

‘I daresay you think it’s no 
business of mine to interest myself 
in your affairs.’ 

‘Maybe I deu. But we must 
all make allowances. You alway 
wars fond of meddling, Master Fox, 
and I daresay you can’t help inter- 
fering with folk’s happiness, no 
more ‘un a pig can help walking 
into a flower garden and routing 
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up the flowers if he finds a gate 
open.’ 

‘You don’t know me suffi- 
ciently.’ 


‘Think I deu, sir,—'t any rate 
I doan’t warnt to know no moare.’ 

‘You mistake my motive in 
making these inquiries, and if you 
were in my place I am confident 
you would do as I do. You would 
not let a poor child be lost in this 
cruel city without making an effort 
to put her under the close protec- 
tion of her natural guardian.’ 

‘ That’s enough. I won’t listen 
to nothing against the wider. 
Mattie’s the best judge of her 
character ; and so good-morning to 
you, Master Fox.’ 

‘I shall not go till I have per- 
formed my duty. It is not about 
your wife’s friend, but about your 
wife, I have to speak.’ 

* More reason I shouldn't listen,’ 
said Tom, his brow contracting. 

* But you must listen ; and if you 
were stone deaf as well as blind I 
would find means to make you 
understand, for the sake of the 
poor girl.’ 

Tom rose quickly from his seat, 
with anger in his face, as though 
he were about to forcibly remove 
Fox from the room. His power- 
lessness was evidenced by a pained 
expression upon his face. Then 
he burst out laughing, and, seating 
himself again to his work, said, 

‘Why should I mind your talk- 
ing? If I am compelled to listen 
I am not bound to believe. Go 
on if you will.’ He whistled ; and 
Fox said, disregarding the whistle, 

‘ This is the proper way of reason- 
ing, Thomas. If I were to go now, 
leaving that unsaid which I have 
come purposely to say, you would 
justly have reason toreproach your- 
self if anything happens for not 
having encouraged me to speak. 
As you say, you are not bound to 
believe a word I say. Nowin the 
first place I will tell you where 
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your wife went to. She went to 
the studio of Mr. Hugh Biron, her 
old sweetheart and your rival.’ 

There was a momentary cessa- 
tion of Tom’s whistling, and he 
continued by an effort of will, but 
little melody could he command. 

‘You do not believe me. You 
have only my word for it at pre- 
sent. You think that though she 
was there her visit was perfectly 
innocent. So it may be. She may 
have gone with a message from 
her pretty young friend to this 
man. What business takes that 
friend from her shop we don’t 
know. Perhaps it is business that 
could be transacted by your wife, 
who is also young and pretty.’ 

‘ Get out of this room!’ shouted 
Tom, again springing to his feet, 
and this time catching up his stool. 
Mr. Fox stealthily changed his 
position, and said nothing. 

‘Where are you, you sneaking 
coward ? You daresn’t torment me 
if I had my sight. O my God, 
what a helpless creature I be!’ 
As he spoke he set down his stool, 
and his hands dropped by his side 
lead-like. ‘If you warnt to hurt 
me take up this steul, and knock 
me deown wi’ it. I will not call 
for assistance, and there’s none by 
to check you.’ 

‘You are the coward, Reynolds. 
You will not listen to what hurts 
your pride. You think only of 
your feeling being hurt now, not of 
your wife being saved from future 
misery.’ 

Tom was no sophist. He be- 
lieved in Master Fox’s cleverness, 
and was induced by this show of 
reason to believe that he indeed 
was thinking more of his own mis- 
fortune than of his wife’s happiness. 
He stood in the middle of the 
room, his head drooping, his hands 
hanging dead, and listened pa- 
tiently as Mr. Fox continued : 

‘Too much confidence is as bad 
as too little; one encourages, the 
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It is 
your duty as a husband to listen 
to what I say, and to prove the 
truth of what I say, however. un- 


other provokes duplicity. 


pleasant it may be to you. Now 
I tell you that your wife went into 
the room where I left her former 
lover a few minutes before.’ Tom 
winced. ‘In all innocence she 
may be there—I know nothing, can 
say nothing, to the contrary. She 
may have found out his address 
from her pretty young friend the 
widow,’ Fox cleared his throat, 
‘and merely called upon him to 
tell of her marriage, or your blind- 
ness and disfigurement.’ 

‘Disfigurement ! said Tom. 
‘Why, Mattie tells me I deu look 
as well as ever I did.’ 

‘Dear, dear! But surely your 
sense of touch must tell you of an 
alteration in your face.’ 

‘I have fancied so,’ said Tom, 
quietly passing his fingers over his 
cheek. 

‘Why, that shows your wife is a 
good girl,’ cried Fox joyfully. ‘She 
has hidden the fact from you, 
thinking it would wound your 
vanity to know you are no longer 
good-looking.’ 

‘If it be vanity to wish my face 
may please my wife, then I am 
vain, Eh! and so I am disfigur- 
ed?’ 

‘Why, you know that your eyes 
were the finest in the village—in- 
deed your best feature, and the 
organs by which alone you could 
show Mattie how true and good 
your heart was. They spoke for 
you. Losing them alone must 
greatly diminish your attractions 
in the eyes of a gay, light-hearted 
young girl.’ 

The inquisitor noticed that his 
victim began to suffer under the 
torture, clasping one hand tightly 
with the other. 

‘Happily, wives if they are kept 
from temptation by constant com- 
panionship with their husbands be- 
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come indifferent to their personal 
appearance, as mothers do to their 
deformed children. Very often— 
if they have tenderness in their 
hearts —love grows out of their 
pity.’ 

‘ Pity ! 

‘I have no doubt your wife will 
in time settle down and become a 
very happy and good wife; but it 
is necessary that you should guide 
her carefully now. Think how 
young and gay and pretty she is, 
and that this old sweetheart is also 
young and very clever, handsome 
too, thoughtless, a gentleman—’ 

‘ Ah, he zs a gentleman !’ 

‘I admit that he is honourable ; 
but you must not forget that every 
man and woman is subject to fall, 
and that acquaintances begun in 
perfect innocence have very fre- 
quently ended in guilt and utter 
ruin. I have said all I wish to say, 
all I felt it my duty to say; and I 
am glad to leave you calm and 
feeling rightly for the happiness of 
your wife. But if I may counsel 
you before I go, I will advise you 
first to prove the truth of my state- 
ment, and after that you must act 
as circumstances direct. I will 
call upon you to-morrow at this 
time, and I hope to have the plea- 
sure of seeing Mrs. Reynolds where 
she should be—by your side.’ 

He withdrew without many more 
words, for Reynolds was seated in 
deep thought. 

Tom’s simple honest mind was 
uneasy and troubled, feeling that 
wit was wanted in this emergency, 
and conscious that he had none. 
He could not conceal his disfigured 
face from Mattie; but a suspicion 
of her goodness would be yet more 
revolting to her if she were pure, 
and how could he prove her truth 
without her knowledge? If she 
perceived that his heart was blind 
to her purity, and scarred with cruel 
doubts, then what in him would 
there be to love? Yet for her sake 
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he must not disregard this warning. 
Long he sat silent and motionless 
whilst these matters revolved in 
his brain, and he sought for a 
‘clever’ means of overcoming the 
difficulty before him. 

‘I might as well try to think of 
a newmethod to bud roses,’ thought 
he. ‘There be but one way to get 
at the truth as I see, and that's 
straightforward. I'll just ask her 
where she’s been, and if so be she 
says, “‘ Minding shop,” why, then I'll 
know Fox is a liar, and she’s my 
own dear wife.’ 

Yet somehow the honesty of 
his purpose and his generous faith 
did not restore perfect happiness 
to his heart. He sat thoughtful 
and grieved. ‘It is certain I am 
ugly, and that I feared is too true ; 
why, I can feel the scar here yet, 
and my eyes are gone. What is 
there in my face to please a young 
wife? Young girls will be guided 
ever by looks ; they were all I had 
—except love—to make me worth 
her having. She tells me I am not 
altered, lying to spare my feelings; 
yes, that is how it is, she lies to 
spare me.’ 

He repeated the words again and 
again to himself as his thoughts 
pondered over and over the sugges- 
tions made by Fox. He did not 
move until a well-known step upon 
the stairs awoke him to the neces- 
sity of appearing natural. He set 
to work upon the basket at once, 
his back towards the door. 

‘Working still, Tom dear?’ said 
Mattie, entering briskly and coming 
to his shoulder. ‘And only done 
that since I left you, you lazy old 
fellow !’ 

She slid her arm round his neck 
and kissed him as he turned his 
face upwards to her. His doubts 
vanished as her lips touched his. 

‘ You haven’t been idle, Mat- 
tie.’ 
‘Oh, dear, no—minding shop as 
usual.’ 
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She spoke hurriedly, with an 
assumption of carelessness. 

‘All the morning, I suppose, 
dear ?” 

He noticed that she hesitated 
to answer, and then spoke with 
her former haste. 

‘ Why, of course I have, you silly 
old goose. How could I do else? 
Jenny has to be right away in 
Tottenham-court Road by twelve.’ 

She was laying her hat and jacket 
aside as she spoke, and the trem- 
bling of the osier under Tom’s hand 
passed unnoticed. ‘She lies to 
spare me, she lies to spare me.’ 
These words beat upon his brain 
with mechanical persistency. 

‘You've ne’er told me where 
Jenny goes, Mattie.’ 

‘Why, Tom dear, no more I 
ha’n’t. She goes to sit to—to— 
artists and people, and they take 
her likeness, and actually pay her 
for it ’stead of her a-paying them. 
She’s going out again to-morrow, 
so I must needs go and mind shop 
again. But I shall have twelve 
shillings come Saturday to put in 
the box, and all for keeping shop 
two hours a day.’ 

‘ Three hours.’ 

‘Yes, yes—I meant three. Why, 
what’s the matter, husband dear ?” 

‘I ha’n’t felt well all day, Mattie, 
and now I feel strangely sick.’ 

‘It is through bending over 
these nasty old baskets. You shall 
sit here by the window, and do not 
another stroke of work to-day; and 
you shall not speak a word, but 
listen to my silly chat, till you’ve 
had your tea; then we'll go fora 
walk together, and you will come 
back quite your dear old self.’ 

Concern for her husband’s pre- 
sent condition diverted Mattie’s 
mind from a consideration of his 
questions, which else had doubtless 
excited her suspicion. She bustled 
about, clearing the willows away 
whilst the water was boiling for the 
tea, and talked the whole time in 
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a bright, sharp, little clatter, as 
musical and gay as the clinking of 
the tea-things she laid out upon the 
table. She charmed away Tom’s 
distress for the time; and when 
they walked in the evening he 
talked much as was his wont, and 
showed scarcely a sign of the heavy 
care that lay at the bottom of his 
heart. Whilst her hand pressed 
his arm, and he heard her pretty 
voice and rippling laughter, he 
could think of her only as a crea- 
ture to be loved then and there, 
and for all time, with his whole 
soul. It was when her hand slid 
from his neck at night, and her 
deep breathing told she slept, that 
his thoughts referred to the charge 
laid against his wife, and his mind 
was vexed with sleepless doubt. 

It troubled him that he could not 
accept Mattie’s statement, and rest 
as he rested last night; but an in- 
stinctive perception that Mattie 
had deceived him, and Fox for 
once told truth, was not to be 
shaken off; and it was in vain he 
tried to persuade himself against 
conviction by saying, ‘ He is a liar, 
and she is not.’ He tried to think 
of other matters in vain, and his 
inability to control his brain had 
the effect upon him which extreme 
pain exercises over men—he wished 
to cry out, or to pace about the 
room; yet he dare not move, lest 
the wife whose innocence he strove 
to believe in should wake and per- 
ceive his agitation. 

He moved ever so slightly, and 
his hand met hers. Partially awoke, 
she took his fingers to her lips, and 
then laid them on her neck, sleep- 
ing peacefully again the next 
minute. 

* What a hound I am to suspect 
the child! he thought, his heart 
quickly throbbing, as if set free from 
bondage by that almost involuntary 
action of his wife’s. ‘Could she 
kiss me thus and sleep so readily 
under my hand if she were unfaith- 
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ful to me? ’Tis I who be un- 
faithful, thus to misdoubt her. Were 
I pure as she, I too would sleep. 
My darling!’ 

As if to reward him for his better 
feeling, sleep came to him then. 

The next morning he would have 
told her of his anxiety, of Fox’s 
visit, and the injustice he had done 
her by believing Fox rather than 
her, but for very shame. By re- 
action his spirits were as light this 
morning as last night they had been 
heavy. A shadow fell upon his 
heart when Mattie bade him good- 
bye, but it was no more than that 
of a summer cloud, and presently 
his heart shone out brightly again. 

When she was gone he turned 
the key of the door. ‘I'll have no 
visitors this morning,’ he said. 

He chuckled when he heard 
Fox’s step upon the stairs, thinking 
how disappointed the old gentle- 
man would be in not having the 
power to work further mischief. 

Mr. Fox knocked and turned the 
door-handle. Finding his endeav- 
ours to open the door unavailing, 
he said, in his sweetest tones, 

‘It is only I, Thomas — your 
friend Fox.’ 

‘If ’tis only you, all right,’ said 
Tom, and went on with his basket, 
whistling cheerily. 

‘But I cannot open the door,’ 
said Mr. Fox. 

‘ Why, that’s all right teu.’ 

‘Do you intend not to let me 
in, Reynolds ?’ 

*I deu, Fox. Carn’t see visitors 
this morning ; I’ve other business 
that'll pay me better to attend to 
than yeour lies.’ 

Fox stood a few moments in 
thought, being at a loss to over- 
come the obstacle checking a pro- 
gress which had begun so success- 
fully. Presently he took off his 
hat, put his lips to the keyhole, and 
spoke ; but Tom was singing ‘ The 
Red, White, and Bleu,’ and all 
sound but his own voice was as in- 
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audible to him as the falling of 
pins in a smithy. 

‘Damn!’ said Mr. Fox, rising 
and putting on his hat. It was 
seldom he lost control over his 
tongue ; but he was vexed beyond 
measure. He had looked forward 
with much pleasure to this meeting, 
and it was so different from that he 
had expected. He assailed Tom 
through the keyhole once more 
when the patriotic song was con- 
cluded ; but the first sound of his 
voice Tom accepted as an encore, 
and sang with increased vigour. 

‘Oh, what is the use of trying 
to benefit a fool?’ he growled, 
straightening his back, and pulling 
his hat fiercely down over his ears. 
* He won't believe you, even when 
you tell the truth.’ 

Again he considered the situa- 
tion, stroking his cadaverous cheeks 
with his bony fingers ; suddenly he 
slapped his lean thigh, and at once 
began to fumble his way down the 
dark stairs. Out on the open 
pavement the old gentleman abso- 
lutely ran, so eager was he to be 
doing. 

A good workman undertakes no 
work without first acquainting him- 
self with all its particulars. Mr. 
Fox had spent the previous after- 
noon agreeably to himself in mak- 
ing inquiries of Tom Reynolds’s 
neighbours concerning him. Sub- 
urban shopkeepers in the afternoon 
have little custom, and stand at 
their shop-doors as if on the look- 
out for gossip. Of these Mr. Fox 
bought trifles, and asked questions ; 
many knew Tom by reason of his 
misfortune, and spoke kindly of 
him and his wife, telling all they 
knew. Amongst other things he 
learnt where the young widow, 
Mattie’s friend, lived, and to her 
he now hastened. 

Half an hour later Tom Rey- 
nolds heard the footsteps of a 
second visitor. It perplexed him, 
being a woman’s and not Mattie’s. 
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The voice that asked admission 
he knew, and he rose heavily, and 
having opened the door, he re- 
turned slowly to his seat, and sat 
there silently, with his hands folded 
and his head bent, waiting for the 
worst. 

‘Tis I—Kate Eason. Don’t 
you know me, Mr. Reynolds? 
asked the visitor. 

‘ Yes,’ said Tom, and waited. 

‘And how is she now, poor 
thing? May I go into her room ?” 

‘ She’s not there.’ 

‘ Not there ?” 

Tom shook his head, and still 
sat expectant. Kate took her seat 
opposite the blind man, and look- 
ing into his face could read there 
no explanation of his strange man- 
ner. There was the apathy which 
accompanies a sense of bereave- 
ment. 

*You are cross with me, Mr. 
Reynolds, on Mattie’s account. It 
was but a silly quarrel, such as we 
women have now and then. Why 
should you hold out against me? 
’Tisn’t like you. You see it was a 
bit of foolish pride on both sides ; 
each of us thought the other in the 
wrong, and I thought it was Mat- 
tie’s place to call upon me first— 
she having nothing to do, and me 
being tied to my shop all day. 
For since our quarrel I’ve given 
over sitting to artists. I find it 
pays me as well to mind my shop, 
and it is not half so wearisome. 
Every day I’ve expected Mattie to 
call, and she hasn’t. But illness 
makes us forget trifles ; and directly 
the ald gentleman brought me word 
that she was ill, and wanted to see 
me, I locked my door, rushed off, 
and here I am.’ 

Tom listened, seemingly un- 
moved, to all the young widow 
said. A slight muscular move- 
ment of his lip was all the evidence 
of his feeling as he heard his great- 
est fears confirmed. There was 
one consideration which alone 


lightened this calamity—Mattie’s 
friend did not know of her deceit. 

‘I am only too glad to make up 
our friendship, Mr. Reynolds, and, 
indeed, so must Mattie be, or she 
would not have sent for me.’ 

‘She did not send for you.’ 

‘ But the old gentleman—’ 

‘Is a liar. Perhaps made a fool 
of you purposely.’ 

‘What! Is Mattie not ill? 

‘No.’ 

‘Where is she ?” 

‘She—she has gone out—for— 
for me.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs. Eason left Tom Reynolds 
with a poor opinion of his mag- 
nanimity, his reticence seeming to 
her an obstinate determination to 
protract the quarrel. She regretted 
having made a peaceful overture, 
and vowed to serve Mattie no bet- 
ter than Tom had served her, 
should she seek a reconciliation. 
At the same time she was filled 
with apprehension that the old 
gentleman had been exercising a 
ruse to get her away from her shop 
whilst he broke her door and ran 
away with her till. It was well for 
Mr. Fox he kept out of her way. 
Having seen her into Reynolds's 
apartment, he went to his under- 
ground room in Kingsland, con- 
tent to let the stone he had set in 
motion roll. He was anxious to 
begin the more important quest, 
and began at once to prepare for 
the journey to Italy, which he had 
resolved to make on the next day. 

Tom Reynolds did not move 
for some time after Kate Eason 
left him, and then wove his willows 
slowly and without thought of what 
his fingers did. Occasionally his 
hands rested, as if punctuating the 
thought flowing through his mind. 
It was not his own misfortune that 
concerned him. ‘What must be- 
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come of this little wife ? thought 
he. ‘She is but wilful, I believe, 
and only for a time will she do 
that which her heart will tell her 
is wrong. Her heart is not at 
fault, ’tis but her eyes that are led 
away. She has wetted my parched 
eyes with her tears, and kissed 
these scarred cheeks of mine. 
Without a true heart she could not 
have nursed me tenderly when I 
was all loathsome to the sight— 
she so young and fair. ... She must 
not know that her secret is dis- 
covered, or her thoughtlessness 
would seem to her guilt, and re- 
morse might lead her to a rash act, 
which could never be undone. .. . 
She cannot for long live with me 
deceiving me. I may not be able 
to conceal my knowledge from her. 
I cannot be gay with these thoughts 
upon me; yet if I would retain 
that love she has for me I should 
be cheery and pleasant. For she 
must surely love me less as I grow 
more dull and silent. Now that I 
am scarred and sightless there is 
naught to endear me to her but 
kindness, and such songs as I can 
sing. If my voice breaks down, and 
I am but a dreary, ugly, deformed 
companion, life with me must 
become burdensome to her.... 
Her disposition must incline her 
to a mate with responsive feelings, 
such as Mr. Biron has. Doubtless 
it is my witless, dull company that 
has driven her to seek company 
more suitable. Mr. Hugh is bright 
and handsome, and happy and 
kind. Yet if she flies to him, poor 
thing, her happiness will be but 
short-lived, and her punishment far 
beyond her merit. Care will follow 
thoughtlessness; and when she 
thinks of me, alone and blind, and 
remembers how I lost my eyes for 
her sake, my sorrow will be more 
grievous to her than to me. ... Per- 
haps she has no thought of leaving 
me; maybe she does not really 
love this young man. It is but a 


flirtation such as they engaged in 
before. Ah, that is a happy 
thought! . . . Maybe she sits mere- 
ly as a matter of business to this 
artist, for the sake of providing 
means for our subsistence, and she 
conceals the fact, knowing how 
stupidly jealous Iam. She thinks 
no harm surely. But though she 
has no feeling now, it may grow 
by association day after day with 
Mr. Hugh. She is not old nor 
harsh nor dull, and he must appear 
ten times handsomer than he is by 
contrast with the husband left 
weaving baskets in thisroom. And 
he—how can he unmoved look 
upon Mattie’s sweet face whole 
hours together? Oh, that I might 
see that face again but for one little 
minute!... He must needs love 
her, seeing her so much... . The 
temptation must be removed before 
they yield to it. How can / effect 
this—I, so helpless and so stupidly 
clumsy? It is such a thing as one 
ever so much more clever than | 
only might do. Who amongst my 
friends dare I trust with such a 
task? Who could separate them, 
and yet keep her ignorant of the 
cause?...I1 know no man who 
could help me ; ’twould be like giv- 
ing a watch to be repaired by a 
blacksmith; one clumsy touch 
would injure all hopelessly. A wo- 
man could do it, if I knew of 
one. Who isthere? Mrs. Eason? 
Oh, no, no. If Miss Biron were 
here, ah—’ 

In the midst of these reflections 
Mattie returned. He felt her 
kneeling presently at his feet, and 
fancied, with joy in his heart, that 
she was about to confess all to 
him. He put his hands upon her 
smooth hair, for her hat was cast 
aside, and so held her small head. 
She took his hand, and all the joy 
left his heart as he felt her putting 
shillings into it. And now she 
caught his head, and drew his face 
to her glowing cheek. How hot 
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it was! He wondered if Hugh 
had seen her to the door, and if 
her cheeks had caught their glow 
in parting from him. The thought 
sickened him and banished hope. 

‘ Aren’t my cheeks hot?’ she 
asked. 

‘Very.’ 

‘I’ve been running.’ 

Was this also a lie? 

‘And here are eightéen shillings 
—there’s a lot! Oh, what an awk- 
ward old boy you are! You have 
dropped them all.’ 

‘Eighteen shillings for merely 
sitting before an artist for a few 
hours ; ’tis as unlikely as that she 
should get so much for minding a 
shop,’ thought Tom. 

There was an under-current of 
thought running through Mattie’s 
brain, which her manner and words 
did not betray. She chattered as 
she gathered up the scattered shil- 
lings, wondering the while whether 
it was their poverty or the loss 
of his sight which so affected 
Tom. 

‘Oh, how glad I am to-morrow 
is Sunday!’ said she ; ‘wewill go and 
sit in the Park if the day is as fine 
as this, and I will tell you all about 
the people who pass, and whether 
the crocuses are out of the ground, 
and how they look; and we won't 
have a single moment apart the 
whole day, will we, you dear, dear 
old Tom ?” 

‘She does love me. No woman 
could lie like this,’ thought Tom. 

Mattie kissed him and went sing- 
ing about her domestic work. Pre- 
sently eyeing Tom narrowly, and 
detecting the effort with which he 
affected cheerfulness, she came 
to his side, resting her hands upon 
his shoulder. 

‘I don’t think you are well,’ said 
she seriously ; ‘you were not last 
night ; this morning too you sung 
so loud to deceive me, wishing me 
to believe you do not suffer. I do 
think it is the confinement. You 
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shall go for a walk this very after- 
noon.’ 

‘Nay, Mattie, my health is 
good.’ 

‘But you will go out, for my sake. 
I hate to be in this close room 
when the sun shines.’ 

‘Why, to be sure, the room is 
close and dull too; though ’tis all 
the same to my eyes, and the 
smell of the osiers is unpleasant 
to many.’ 

‘That’s true, dear, they are 
enough to make any one ill; and 
you can afford to leave them 
a while now your little wife earns 
so much money. When you have 
finished that basket I will clear all 
the horrid stuff into the yard, and 
we will have no more of them until 
Monday.’ 

Tom finished his work, think- 
ing how offensive the willow was, 
and how heavy and dull the room. 
No wonder a bright bird should 
seek to escape from such a cage 
and a mate so miserable. 

He saw no way of overcoming 
the difficulties by which he was 
beset unaided; and René Biron 
was the only person he could trust. 
If he alone had been concerned, 
he would have died rather than 
reveal his wife’s secret to a living 
soul; but Mattie’s happiness was 
at stake, and he resolved to use 
the only means he knew of for in- 
suring her welfare. Where René 
was he could learn only from Mr. 
Gray, her solicitor, and to his 
office in Lincoln’s Inn he desired 
Mattie to conduct him. Tom had 
invested all his savings in stock, 
which he added to that with which 
René had planted the nursery. 
When the house was burnt, and 
Tom by losing his sight was un- 
able to carry on the business, the 
stock was sold off, and from the 
money realised he was enabled to 
discharge the expenses of his ill- 
ness, and yet had sufficient left 
to pay the rent which was due. 
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This gave him a pretext for his 
visit to René’s lawyer. When Mat- 
tie had led him into the office, and 
withdrawn, he begged of Mr. Gray 
to tell him where he might find Miss 
Biron, but would not be drawn by 
offers of assistance into betraying 
the object he had in view. Mr. 
Gray was willing to do anything 
but what Tom wanted; but he 
promised to write at once to Miss 
Biron. 

‘It is only a matter of a few 
days’ delay,’ he said. ‘The letter, 
stating your desire to see Miss 
Biron, will be in her hands to- 
morrow, and Miss Biron’s answer 
shall be communicated to you with- 
out delay.’ 


The rest of that day and the 
whole of the following should have 
been a time of happiness to the 
blind man—would have been but 
for the tormenting doubts that 
forced themselves into his mind. 
All that a woman in her sweetest 
tenderest mood can do Mattie did 
to lighten her husband's heart ; but 
every effort to minister to the mind 
diseased served but to increase the 
ill. ‘That one so young and gay 
could in truth feel for him, so ugly 
and aged with care, the devoted 
love Mattie’s every action and word 
professed seemed to him impos- 
sible, and he could put but one 
construction on her behaviour. 
Why, when he was handsome and 
hale she had shown less delight in 
him than now, when there was so 
little to admire. Yes, she was over- 
acting the part she felt called upon 
to play, and simulated affection to 
conceal its absence. Mr. Fox's 
most effectual hit was in making 
Tom believe himself disfigured. He 
could not avoid the conclusion that 
Mattie, who had shown at all times 
such susceptibility to the influence 
of her senses, must be disappointed 
in possessing for a husband one so 
utterly unattractive. He was quite 
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deceived ; he had not the slightest 
doubt that all Fox had said about 
him was truth ; and his surprise was 
that he had been cheated into be- 
lieving his appearance unaltered by 
the accident which had deprived 
him of sight. Convincing proofs 
met him everywhere, now he was 
awakened to receive them. 

They walked into the Park on 
Sunday. 

Uneducated folks may have very 
good feelings, but they have a bad 
method of showing them. They 
have no idea how their kindness 
pains. And now Tom’s heart was 
so sensitively strung that every 
breath drew from it a mournful 
note. Mattie left his side in the 
Park to strike up an acquaintance 
with a pretty child playing near, 
and a woman on Tom’s other side 
felt it incumbent upon her to be 
civil. 

‘A dreadful affliction, yours,’ said 
she. 

Tom nodded. 

‘The young woman is your sis- 
ter, I suppose ?” 

‘No, mum ; she’s my wife.’ 

‘Your wife,eh? Tut,tut! Poor 
thing! Of course she married you 
before you was struck.’ 

‘ Of coorse.’ 

‘Oh, dear, dear! Well, marriage 
is a lottery; but as I always says, 
we're afflicted in this manner for 
some wise purpose, no doubt. 
That’s a comfort, ain’t it?’ 

By this time Mattie, having kissed 
the child a couple of dozen times, 
brought it to Tom, thinking the 
prattle which delighted her woman’s 
ear would please his; but the child, 
seeing Tom’s closed eyes, was 
struck with a child’s horror of the 
exceptional ; and classing a blind 
man with a policeman, a chimney- 
sweeper, and the undefined bogey, 
set up a shriek and ran away 
screaming. 

‘You frightened him,’ exclaimed 
the well-disposed woman. 
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‘No wonder,’ murmured Tom, 
hanging his head. 

As they walked home, husband 
and wife, Mattie bought a bunch 
of violets. 

‘I will wear them in my frock,’ 
said she when they reached home. 
‘ And now, when you want to smell 
them, you must kiss me.’ 

He kissed her, wondering if she 
closed her eyes as she saw his 
scarred and eyeless face approach- 
ing. 
She did all she could to divert 
his mind from brooding. She read 
to him—hard task at most times— 
and sang old hymns, and filled up 
the intervals with cheerful talk ; 
but to no purpose. Each saw that 
the other was simulating. After a 
while she ceased to speak, and 
both sat silent—he by the hearth- 
side, with his hands folded on his 
knee, and head bent. She regarded 
him for a time with tears springing 
in her eyes; then rose, blew out 
the lamp, and, drawing his arm 
around her neck, sat on his knee 
and nestled her head in his shoul- 
der. 

‘You have blown out the light, 
Mattie ?” 

‘Yes; I like the glow of the 
fire. *Tis so cosy and sleepy and 
quiet.’ 

Tom, thinking of his looks, won- 
dered if that was her sole reason 
for extinguishing the light, and was 
silent. 

‘Tom dear, you must not think 
me unfeeling because I chat and 


laugh now just as I used in old 
times. Indeed I am troubled and 
grieved, for I see how deeply you 
take your misfortune to heart, and 
I can find no way of relieving you. 
My eyes are yours; is there any- 
thing you would like to see that I 
have not told you about ?” 

‘You haven’t told me about 
yourself, Mattie.’ 

‘Why, I am not altered, dear. 
See with your fingers. There !’ She 
passed his hand over her smooth 
hair and to her brow. 

‘She purposely mistakes my 
meaning,’ thought Tom; but at 
that moment his fingers, tracing 
the outline of her pretty features, 
felt the cheek wet which they 
touched. In an instant he was 
altered. 

*O my dear love!’ he cried, 
pressing her head passionately to 
his breast. And she, shedding 
her tears quietly there, and he 
clasping her thus, were happy for 
a time. 

He was not the first man who 
has denied reason for a woman’s 
tears, and willingly accepted what- 
ever mad hypothesis his heated 
brain suggested in explanation of 
his doubts and misgivings. When 
the brain was cool, and Mattie 
gone the next morning, suspicion 
and fear returned. He could find 
no argument to make him believe 
her parting words, ‘ Now I will go 
and mind shop ;’ nor could he see 
in the gaiety with which she spoke 
aught of dissimulation. 


[To be continued. ] 
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A BRIGHT June afternoon in an 
English corn-field, the warm air 
breathing lazily on the tall green 
corn, which bends and sways to the 
light caress, the lark singing amid 
the cloudless blue and looking like 
a hovering speck, so high and far 
above does he soar; cries and 
shouts of men and boys, laughter 
and joyous shrieks of girls’ voices, 
near at hand. 

What was the noise about ? The 
time was far on in the afternoon, 
when workers are growing weary, 
and when farming toil in the hot 
sunshine grows burdensome. From 
across the green corn and where 
big barns are standing come the 
sounds, bright frolicsome sounds, 
that tell more of pleasure than toil, 
or if of toil, then of toil well 
ended. 

By the side of the full young 
corn, which grows so luxuriantly 
that there is barely a footpath left 
between it and a ditch, dry and 
thirsty, but bursting with a wealth 
of flowers, we thread our way. Up 
above, on our left, is the hedge, a 
tangled mass of leafage, from the 
great lazy dock-leaves in the ditch 
to the tiny leaves of the climbers 
that run rampant over the old 
bushy hawthorns. Red roses flash 
out high beyond reach, strewing 
their fair petals around and below ; 
snowy bindweed trails languidly, but 
never ending, in masses of white 
bells ; long feathery grasses spring 
up from below and wave gracefully 
their fairy heads across the ditch, 
touching our hands. And at our 
feet, all over the dry earth, are 
flowers : tiny blue forget-me-nots, 
scarlet pimpernel, veronica, and 


corn-flowers ; poppies too, thrusting 
their gay heads above the others, 
and peering out from between the 
high green corn-stalks. 

But on we go, stepping carefully 
and tenderly as we brush past the 
soft green ears, on to where at 
the corner of the field there is a 
gate and pathway slanting across 
a freshly mown grass-field. Over 
this and then another gate, from 
beyond which come the joyous 
voices. Then there is a large 
space with haystacks all standing 
round, some cut, some high and 
brown, some new and fresh, one, 
the last, being piled up with the 
last carrying. Men at the top 
stand to spread the great heaps 
that other men and boys hand 
up on long forks ; women and girls 
stand about. Close by there is a 
whitewashed cottage, where lives 
the old shepherd belonging to the 
farm ; and beyond, a field off, the 
red-tiled roof of the farmhouse 
peeps out from between the leaves 
of the great elms. 

Amongst his men stands Jonas 
Dickinson, the farmer and owner 
of the wealth around. He is well 
to do, nay rich, and a thorough 
specimen of the old English yeo- 
man: open-hearted and open-hand- 
ed, a good master, and a generous 
father to his one son, whom he has 
brought up, as he says, to be a 
gentleman, and who is the pride of 
his heart. 

The hay-harvest is over, and a 
supper is given to all the work- 
people. In a barn hard by, old 
and brown and covered with mosses, 
and that has seen generations of 
Dickinsons come and go, there are 
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long tables spread with snowy 
cloths. In the midst stands Mrs. 
Hind, the housekeeper, and a sort 
of cousin of Jonas Dickinson’s—for 
he lost his wife years ago—giving 
her orders to her maidens. Of 
these there are two : one, a tall slim 
girl, Ruth, who is servant at Mr. 
Dickinson’s; the other, a blue-eyed 
fair girl, with wavy yellow hair, 
Margaret, or, as she is more gene- 
rally known, Margie Black, daugh- 
ter of Silas Black, the shepherd. 
Both girls are pretty, and by 
birth rank the same; but Ruth 
is pleased to call herself a servant 
inagentleman’s house, while Margie 
only lives in her father’s cottage, 
which is neat and tidy, but poor 
and homely. Ruth spends the 
money she earns on herself, and 
dresses in good clothes ; she has 
pretty little ways of self-depend- 
ence, and adjusts her tiny caps on 
her brown hair with the care of a 
finished coquette ; while Margie, 
who earns money too, cannot afford 
to let it run away on dress, and has 
to help to keep the house. But 
though she only wears plain print 
dresses she looks very nice and 
pretty, with her wavy yellow hair 
plaited up thickly behind, and this 
festival night a blue bow to fasten 
her dress under her dimpled chin. 
She is earning money as well as 
looking for pleasurenow, for though 
she cannot go out to service like 
Ruth she does various little odd 
things. First of all, she does sew- 
ing work ; then she helps in houses 
when additional hands are wanted ; 
at times she works out of doors, 
haymaking and so on; and she 
sings in the choir in the village 
church. A little comes from each 
of these things, and she manages 
very well. But with all she and her 
father are poor, though so far they 
have never wanted. Silas is getting 
old, a sick wife took all his savings, 
and Margie will only have her own 
hands to look to for support when 


he is gone. However, he is a 
hearty man yet, and Margie is young 
and gay, and the future is a some- 
thing not much thought of. 

By this time the tables are laid. 
Food, plentiful and homely, covers 
the board ; by and bythe last bundle 
of hay is on the top of the stack ; 
a shout announces that many, at 
least, are ready for the feast ; and 
not long after voices come nearer 
and nearer to the old barn, and 
Jonas Dickinson, thin, white-haired, 
ruddy-faced, comes up with his son 
Lancelot to head the supper. 

While the old man looks round 
to see that all is right, and confers 
with Mrs. Hind about provisions 
and quantities, we will take a look 
at his son. Lancelot, or, as in his 
county the name is always abbre- 
viated, Lassie Dickinson is in 
height and make his father over 
again. His face is not so weather- 
beaten and he has brown hair in- 
stead of white, but the thick close- 
curling crop is the same, and the 
fair downy whiskers are coming in 
just the same square fashion as his 
father’s white ones grow. The old 
man’s ambition of making his son 
a gentleman has failed if ‘ gentle- 
man’ means foppery, dainty ways, 
a London tailor, and speech inter- 
larded with soft phrases. Lassie 
has none of these. For some 
few years he went to a good 
school, where he might have im- 
bibed a large amount of learning if 
he had chosen ; but he liked best 
taking holidays at odd times and 
running down home for a day, and 
when at school just doing as much 
as the day called for and no more. 
He was up to anything the other 
boys proposed, but he never did 
anything dishonourable, or mean, 
or cowardly, and left with a high 
character and about twice as much 
learning as his father. He was 2 
gentleman ifan honest, true-hearted, 
and a pure soul make one; but he 
was, and ever would be, a yeoman 
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like his father. He had a loud 
voice and used plain words, but he 
could be gentle and tender as any 
woman to the children about, and 
he was devoted to his father. On 
the farm Master Lassie had a good 
name, and was looked on as a fair 
branch of the old tree. 

The feast begins; men and 
women, old and young, come in 
and sit down. Silence at first 
reigns—there is alwaysa sort of awe 
in these assemblies, where the 
master is the host. However, the 
master here was genial, the food 
was tempting, and it was not long 
before the good cheer loosened the 
silent tongues. By the time the 
slanting evening sun came in there 
was as much noise as need be, old 
cronies chatted together, young 
ones played and made love in 
rustic fashion; the old ale sent 
jokes rattling about; and now a 
speech was given in honour of 
the feast and the master by an old 
man, or a song sung by a young 
one. 

Every year Silas Black the shep- 
herd made aspeech. This time, 
in his slow hoarse voice, he fol- 
lowed his old custom. After a 
cheer for ‘the master’ there was 
one for ‘the young master,’ and 
Lassie was greeted by jokes from 
the young men of his own age, who 
took the licence of the occasion to 
break the line between master and 
man. Rustic wit brought the colour 
into his honest face, but he laughed 
off the rough jokes good-humour- 
edly enough. Outside the old barn 
were the young ones for the most 
part, and there he betook himself. 

Standing in twos and threes in 
the soft evening air the boys and 
girls loitered about. Some ina far- 
away corner were singing—sing- 
ing with fresh young voices well 
and in parts, as they do in these 
villages, where the choir in the 
church and the teaching in the 
schools make music a necessity 
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among the people—simple glees 
and catches that have been sung 
for hundreds of years in the villages, 
sweet and melodious, ringing along 
in the evening air with a most 
pleasant harmony. As Lassie went 
along he hummed in unison, and 
coming up to the group joined in 
with his full tenor. Born and bred 
amongst his father’s people he sat 
down and sang too, shouting 
heartily the old words. Two or 
three girls were there who sang 
their best now Master Lassie had 
come, and shy looks peeped out 
from the pretty young eyes. Ruth 
was there leading, and her looks 
were not shy; at any rate she had 
no need to alter them for her young 
master, for had she not Ralph 
Henderson at her side, whose wife 
she was to be one day? How- 
ever, for all that, Ruth, like many 
another girl, was glad to say that 
her master thought her pretty and 
nice as well as Ralph. 

They were singing on when far 
away came the sound of another 
voice singing low in a full contralto, 
harmonising in a still, quiet sort of 
way with the more lively high 
voices. Ruth caught the sound, 
and gave a little petulant toss of 
her head. She knew it was Margie’s 
voice, and she did not want 
her. 

But Margie was on the other side 
of the hedge, and passed along un- 
heeding the rest. For one reason, 
because there was no way through 
just there; another was that she 
had been strolling along the fields, 
gathering flowers here and there, 
and was making her way to her 
father, who she knew would be 
wanting her to go home with him. 
To reach him she came through a 
gate a few yards from the singers, 
and coming through was seen and 
called to. She shook her head 
and pointed over to the old barn, 
but they would have her. 

‘Call her, Master Lassie,’ urged 
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the boys; ‘she daren’t say nay 
t’ ye.’ 

‘Margie, Margie, come here!’ 
shouted Lassie obediently. 

And she turned and came, with 
her apron and her hands full of 
the flowers she had been gathering. 

‘Sit down, Margie lass,’ said 
Lassie, ‘and sing on. Silas is not 
ready for you yet.’ 

Margie was too shy to say ‘no’ 
to her master, so obeyed, and sat 
down at the feet of the others and 
just below Lassie. The fair wild 
flowers fell about her a rich many- 
coloured heap, and as she sang she 
played with them and twisted them 
into tiny bunches. Lassie, singing 
too, bent over her, and threw the 
bunches to one and another, and, 
playing too with them, fastened 
some into Margie’s golden plaits. 
Bright poppies and blue corn- 
flowers shone out from the silky 
yellow threads, and when the heap 
was scattered he whispered down 
in her ear, 

‘I am the only one, Margie, 
with no flowers ; haven’t you any 
for me ?” 

‘Eh, what, Master Lassie?” blush- 
ed Margie; ‘but there are none 
left.’ 

‘Find one, Margie,’ came down 
to her ear. 

Her plump hands tossed over 
the stray bits. 

‘Nay, there’s none here. 
ye don’t want any!’ 

* Yes, I do.’ 

‘T'll go, then, and get you some 
fresh ones, if ye must be like the 
rest ;, and she jumped up. Two 
scarlet poppies fell down from her 
apron, all hanging their delicate 
heads as if sleep-weary, falling down 
in a little shower of broken grasses. 
A short quick laugh from Ruth 
shook itself out from amid the 
chatter; something in it made 
Margie’s cheeks flush rosy red, 
and stayed her feet from running 
to gather fresh flowers. 


But 
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All trembling and hastily she 
stooped and picked up the two 
poor faded poppies and put them 
into Lassie’s hand. 

‘Couldn’t ye find any better 
than they for the master?’ shouted 
a lad. 

‘The master is quite content, 
Bill,’ answered Lassie, with a smile, 
and stuck them in the buttonhole 
of his coat. 

After that Margie went away to 
her father. There was no trouble 
in finding him, and the two were 
in a few minutes threading their 
way out of the old brown barn on 
their homeward way. 

But as they passed out the young 
master came in and gave them 
‘ good-night,’ and Margie saw that 
her poor faded poppies were gone. 
Lassie was not wearing them. 
Why did Margie feei all at once a 
great pain, and why did the bright, 
sunny, happy day become in a 
moment clouded over and so sor- 
rowful ? 

She was angry with herself for 
having given him the worthless 
faded things. 

A few hours later, when Margie 
and her father were sleeping 
quietly in the little whitewashed 
cottage under the moonlight, the 
same cool moonlight came slanting 
through the latticed window of a 
room high up under the eaves of 
the old farmhouse, putting to shame 
the flicker of a candle in a golden- 
bright brass candlestick. 

Full in the sheen of the moon- 
light stood a young man with a 
grave face, and leaning with one 
hand on the high window-ledge, 
the other resting within his waist- 
coat. What his thoughts were 
matters not. His face looked 
satisfied, and yet as the quiet 
moonlight silvered down over it he 
was so grave that the gravity might 
have been named care. Presently 
the hand that had been resting 
within his waistcpat came out, and 
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in it were Margie’s two poor faded 
poppies all crushed and dead. He 
looked at them with the same 
grave look, took a leather case 
from his pocket, put the faded 
poppies into an old envelope, and 
placed the envelope back in the 
leather case. 

Would the moonlight whisper 
across to Margie in her dreams, 
and tell her she was not forgotten ? 


The bright summer-time passed 
away, autumn came, and winter ; 
and life on Jonas Dickinson’s farm 
went on steadily and surely. Har- 
vest-time had gone, and the earth 
was taking its rest, ready to wake 
again when the spring-days should 
bring life and work. But before 
then came hard and bitter frost, 
and dull heavy rains. And then 
at the call of his duty old Silas 
Black, like a faithful soldier, fell 
stricken. Tending his sheep he 
heeded not himself, and the sharp 
frost arrows wounded mortally the 
strong firm body that had looked 
forward to long years of battle. 
Instead of more fighting he had 
lighted upon a fair land, where 
there was only rest and sweet sum- 
mer air. 

But Margie, bright sunny Margie, 
was left behind, alone and sorrow- 
ful. And in the days when her 
sorrow was first upon her, and 
when she was told she must let 
others take her place in the old 
home by the hayricks, Lancelot, 
her young master, told her of his 
love for her—how it was greater 
and stronger than aught else in the 
world. 

It was a dream, bright and 
glorious, eclipsing for the moment 
her sorrow, her past life, and her 
future, but still a dream. How 
could it be real? She a poor 
shepherd's child, he her master ! 
Her master! That one word was 
enough to chase away like some 
cruel nightmare the fairy visions 


that had gone before. Lancelot, 
manly and true, held firmly to his 
word, and Margie gave him her 
love. How could she help it? 
He was so brave and good. 

But his father—for Lassie told 
him at once of the matter—de- 
clared the boy was mad. He was 
furious. He would hear no word 
from his son. And when the far- 
mers about met him, and ventured 
to speak about it—for it was soon 
common news that young Lassie 
Dickinson wanted to wed a shep- 
herd’s daughter—he burst into 
violent fits of anger, declaring he 
had toiled and saved that his boy 
might be a gentleman, and threat- 
ened such outrageous things that 
at length they thought the old man 
himself was losing his senses. 

To make a long story short, 
Margie went away to London, 
where she had an aunt who did 
sewing work, and who would help 
her to gain a living for herself in 
the same way. And she well away, 
Jonas grew more quiet, and thought 
his son would forget. However, 
it was only a false peace, for the 
subject once more mooted gave 
rise to bitter angry words, and the 
two, father and son, each thinking 
the other to be without his peer in 
the world, parted in anger and 
deadly feud. 

A woman’s love had come be- 
tween them, and old Jonas vowed 
that he would never see or hear 
word of his son again. One 
cold winter’s night, when the farm- 
house sitting-room was bright and 
aglow with candle and _ firelight, 
the nightly pipes were left on 
the table untouched, and Jonas 
cast his son from his door. He 
came back to his high-backed chair 
by the fireside with a cruel smile 
on his bronzed face, and muttering 
as he rubbed his_toil-hardened 
hands together, ‘ Let him go; he'll 
come round fast enough when he 
sees the old man’s not going to 
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give in. I never was bet yet, and 
I’m not going to be by a bit lad 
like that !’ 

Outside in the driving snow 
Lancelot staggered, and leant 
against the low green gate that 
led from the trim old-fashioned 
garden on to the high-road. At 
first all tenderness was driven out 
of him—even thinking of Margie, 
his love grew hard and fierce in 
its determination not to be con- 
quered—and such words had been 
said by his father as to destroy all 
hope of peace again between them. 
Sonship henceforth was nothing ; 
independent manliness, truth, and 
honour had been assailed, and he 
must stand alone. 

He could never enter the old 
home again. And with that one 
thought he lifted himself from the 
low gate, and strode down the hill 
towards where, a mile or two off, 
came clustering houses, shops, and 
a railway-station. Swift walking 
and the cold air, and, above all, 
the clear perception of things that 
comes in these critical moments of 
existence, built up a plan in his 
mind. 

He had some small property that 
had come to him from his mother 
entirely in his own control, and 
with this he would emigrate to 
Australia, with Margie as his wife. 
A very clear and feasible plan, at 
first sight, for the money he had 
and the wife he could have. 

But he did not know where she 
was in London. To gain some 
knowledge of that, he retraced his 
steps to some cottagers who did 
know. That learnt, he went on 
through the driving snow, and 
reached London when its people 
were asleep, and when the drowsy 
hum that murmurs never ceasing 
over the great city was the only 
sound heard. 

Through the long hours that 
passed afterwards his thoughts 
travelled back to the old home, 
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elm-shaded, and the old man so 
hard and socruel. The love ofall 
his life crowded into the young 
man’s heart, and for one moment 
he longed to go back ; but the next 
moment the bitter words rang out 
shrill and clear, and he too was 
hard. No; never again would he 
set foot in the old home. 

The morrow rose bright and 
clear. The heavy snow lay thick 
and pure white on the dingy Lon- 
don streets, and the smoke-black- 
ened houses looked more grimy 
and duller than usual. But in one 
narrow street was a window three 
stories high, that shone with bright 
frost-pictures, and across which 
came dancing the flickering light of 
a fire. 

Inside the room was neat and 
clean, and the window was shaded 
by muslin curtains white as the 
snow itself. In it sat two women 
at work on various parts ofa dress. 
One was quite a girl, young and 
fair; the other a middle-aged 
woman. This one was a dress- 
maker earning a sufficient liveli- 
hood. All about her showed care 
and thrift; plenty, but no super- 
fluity; and it was only by hard 
work every day and all day that 
the plenty was not reduced to bare 
necessaries. But though she was 
only a poor woman, she had sent 
for her young niece when the girl’s 
father had died, meaning to take 
her for her own. Of her own kith 
or kin she had none nearer ; and 
childless lone woman as she was, 
she was glad to see the young life 
about her. 

Margie was this niece, and, com- 
ing to her aunt, proved herself a 
help instead of a burden ; and the 
two had done well together. 

So far Margie had not told her 
tale of her young master’s love for 
her. Something had kept her silent ; 
but this winter morning, sitting 
close at work with her golden head 
bent down, her little secret had 
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been told. Very nice and pretty 
she looked as she finished, with her 
blue eyes moist and happy, and 
her cheeks rosy pink; and her 
aunt, plain and matter-of-fact wo- 
man though she was, thought Lassie 
had shown his good taste in loving 
her niece. 

She kept that thought, however, 
to herself; and stitching away as 
fast as her fingers would move, 
dilated on the folly of the thing, 
and on the impossibility of any 
good coming of it. As we have 
said, she was only a matter-of-fact 
woman, hard-working all her life 
long, and unloved all through that 
long and narrow life. How could 
she see, then, the beauty and the 
hope of Margie’s life ? 

But her cold and dreary words 
struck chilly on Margie’s warm 
young heart, and the waiting tears 
of her happiness fell slowly on her 
work in big sorrowful drops. So, 
silently and sadly, she worked on, 
and would not speak to answer 
the cruel truths that fell on her 
ear. After a while came a long 
ring at their bell, ringing up from 
the street-door to the outside of 
the room they sat and worked 
in. Margie jumped up to answer 
it. 

*T'll go, child,’ said her aunt; 
for she was a kindly woman, though 
hard of speech, and the girl’s tear- 
ful face hurt her. ‘Mrs. Brooke 
sent for her dress, suppose ; but 
it’s not done yet, and she must 
wait.’ 

The end of her sentence must 
have been addressed to the stairs 
and the walls; for she was far 
down and out of Margie’s hearing 
by the time her words were ended. 
The next thing heard up in the 
little room were two voices—one 
a man’s, fast-speaking, energetic, 
and familiar. Margie’s eyes were 
dried at the first sound of that 
second voice, for it was her young 
master’s. 
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It was a happy joyful meeting. 
Hurtful words were forgotten ; and 
aunt Jane herself, with her dry 
common sense beaten, looked out, 
with wide-open eyes that would 
not let the gathering tears fall, at 
the opposite houses. Dreary and 
black as usual they were ; but for 
all their dreariness and blackness 
she never saw them, for her eyes 
and her heart saw only the young 
warm love that was uttering its 
speech behind her. Such love had 
never come to her; but for all that 
she had a woman’s dream of it, 
hidden somewhere behind the long 
years of her hard lonely life. 

There she stood, a tall gaunt 
figure, gazing fixedly through the 
frosty window-panes, till Margie’s 
voice called her round. 

‘Aunt, come and tell him I 
mustn’t do it.’ 

‘What, child?’ and the three 
stood round the fire. 

‘Do you tell her,’ whispered 
Margie to Lancelot. 

‘It’s a long story altogether ; 
but the end of it is that I want 
Margie to be my wife at once.’ 

*‘Atonce! I don’t understand, 
sir. She told me your father would 
not hear of it ; and it was only just 
before you came I was showing 
her the folly of it too. Not that 
I’m not sorry for the child; but 
you see, sir, there’s the differ- 
ence—’ 

‘Difference! what difference? 
We love each other, and that is 
enough.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, I’m an old woman, and 
know that often that is not enough. 
Your father—’ 

‘My father! He has thrown a- 
way all right to dictate to me.’ 

‘You have not quarrelled with 
him, sir ?” 

‘Yes, I have. But listen, and I 
will tell you quietly. I cannot re- 
peat what we said; but last night 
we came to an end of the matter 
so far as my father’s wishes are 
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concerned. No doubt I spoke 
hastily. Iam hot and fiery; but 


he provoked me, and said words 
to me and used such threats that 
no man, even a father, has a right 
to use to another. And he drove 
me from his roof. I am alone now 
and a wanderer.’ 

‘Alas, alas!’ sighed Margie; 
‘can nothing be done? 

‘Nothing. I have decided what 
I shall do. I have a little money, 
and I shall go to Australia. Such 
men as I, practical farmers, can 
get on well there ; but I cannot go 
alone—I must have Margie come 
with me. That’s the whole of the 
matter, and I don’t see why ever 
she should refuse. There is no one 
between us.’ 

‘Well, sir, I’m not a fair judge 
between ye. I’m an old woman ; 
and the true love you bear to one 
another is a fair and sweet thing 
to look upon. I cannot say the 
word to divide ye. Let Margie 
speak; I know what her heart 
says.’ 

*O aunt,’ cried Margie, ‘I had 
thought ye’d help me!’ 

‘Help you! so I will, my lass.’ 

‘ Ah, but you do not understand. 
I cannot go with him.’ 

‘ Was there ever such nonsense ?” 
said Lancelot, moving a step hack- 
ward and looking vexed. 

‘No, no, not nonsense,’ pleaded 
Margie, with her hand on his arm. 
‘Lassie, my own love, it would be 
wrong—I am sure it would be 
wrong—when your father is so bit- 
ter against me. Ah, me, he need 
not be; I'll never do ye harm— 
not even this.’ 

‘Harm! What is the girl talk- 
ing about? It’s only good I ask 
you to do me, Margie, not harm. 
And surely there can come no 
harm to you if I am always with 
you to take care of you.’ 

‘Me! O Lassie, my master, I 
never gave a thought to myself. 
Do not tempt me; it would be too 
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great happiness for me. But I 
ought not—indeed I ought not— 
ever to do anything to anger your 
father against you. He will repent 
what he said, and you will go back 
to him.’ 

‘Never! He keeps you from 
me, and I will not forgive—no, 
never !’ 

* Margie lass, I think ye're a bit 
too strict,’ ventured her aunt. ‘ He’s 
shown himself true to you, and the 
old man can’t have the right to 
rule his son always.’ 

‘O aunt, be still, be still. I 
know he’s true to me; but I 
shouldn’t be true to him if I came 
between him and his father. You 
don’t know, aunt; but I’ve seen 
them together all my life, and I 
mustn’t do it—I mustn’t do it.’ 

‘It’s perfectly ridiculous, Margie,’ 
said the young man; ‘and all the 
world will only laugh at such high- 
flown notions. As if a man was 
never to rule his own actions! But 
I'll say no more about that. I am 
alone and on my own footing now; 
and whatever you say, Margie, I'll 
never go back to my father.’ 

*O Lassie, Lassie, don’t say it! 
The old man wants you; never 
heed me. I'll try and bear it.’ 

‘You'll not come, then? Your 
life here, I daresay, is hard enough 
—maybe you'll have to work all 
your life; if you come with me I 
shall work—hard enough, no fear 
—but you shall not. I will make 
your days easyand pleasant. Come, 
Margie, come; I know you love 
me—yot cannot say no.’ 

Margie’s head was bowed in her 
hands, and the round pretty figure 
was shaking with sobs. Her aunt 
took the sorrowful young head and 
laid it tenderly on her breast, 
crooning over it in motherly fa- 
shion. 

‘Come to me, Margie; will you 
not come?’ prayed Lancelot. 

‘ Dearie,’ whispered the old wo- 
man, ‘say a word to him. He'll 
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be good t’ ye, I’m sure. Look up, 
and both of ye be happy.’ 

‘Tell him, aunt, tell him that I 
cannot. Indeed I cannot; it would 
be wrong.’ 

‘What does she say?’ asked 
Lancelot. 

‘Only she cannot—she cannot.’ 

‘Margie,’ said he, seizing her 
hands, ‘is that your last word? I 
am to go alone?’ 

*O Lassie, I cannot help it. Some 
day perhaps—’ 

‘Some day” is no day. You 
have decided ? 

‘Yes. It is the most right.’ 

The words came only in the 
faintest whisper, but he heard 
them. 

Lancelot said no more. Lifting 
her hands to his lips, he gave them 
many kisses and went away. 


Long years passed, and Lassie 
never came back. Margie and her 
aunt lived on and worked in the 
little room, and knew by tidings 
from the old home amongst the 
fields and sunny hedgerows that 
the old man, Jonas Dickinson, was 
alone—alone and broken, bitter 
and morose, but never uttering a 
word of the son he had been so 
proud of. 

As for Margie, other lovers had 
come—and gone, for none were 
Lassie ; and the years had gone on 
with only the daily toil to think of, 
and with no variety except the 
times when there was plenty, and 
the times when causes far away 
from these two women kept the 
work from coming te them, and 
made the purse grow thin. More 
than once care had come close, 
and they had looked fearfully at 
the pinched and worn face; but 
the struggle had been fought and 
won, and the little room kept its 
cheery look of comfort; the fire 
was bright in winter days, and bits 
of flowers were put in old jars in 
summer-time; and the old and 
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young woman went on with peace- 
ful, though they were hard-working, 
days. 

The old woman had grown a 
very old woman ; the fifteen years 
had bowed her gaunt figure and 
dimmed her eye, but her spirit was 
strong as ever. The young woman 
was no longer a bright sunny girl, 
but a staid woman; the plump 
dancing figure was plump still, but 
she moved sedately; and though 
the golden head was the same as 
it bent over her work, the merry 
face was still and quiet—not sor- 
rowful, only still. Margie had never 
forgotten her love, and she had 
grieved in the long past years ; but 
her life, that brought the need of 
its hard work, brought the healing 
that comes in the train of all 
healthy work. And so, sitting si- 
lently sewing, she thought of the 
far-away home where her love was, 
and pictured the days that passed 
there and the things done. Some- 
times she let herself dream how she 
might herself be there some day ; 
for something in her own heart 
made her quite sure Lassie was al- 
ways true to her. She knew, though 
he had left her in anger, he loved 
her all the same. But fifteen years 
had been a long time, and the 
dream was a dangerous one. 

Just such another winter’s day 
came as the one fifteen years back, 
when Lassie had gone away ; and 
Margie, looking out on the white 
world around, out of which loomed 
dully the black dingy houses, 
thought of that far-away dreary 
day. But she had long ago given 
up dwelling on that one day, and 
made at once one of her pictures 
of the wild Australian life she had 
read about, and saw Lassie riding 
over broad lands and pastures, or 
resting at evening time after the 
fiery Australian summer day—she 
so cold with the snow about her, 
and he melting beneath the blazing 
sun. It was very strange, and she 
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did not quite understand it; she 
only knew it was true, like many 
other strange things. 

Her old aunt sat over the fire 
warming her chilly fingers, silent, 
and perhaps dreaming too. Mar- 
gie was undisturbed in her dreams. 
Dreaming and stitching, the nee- 
dle flying all the more swiftly 
for the busy thoughts, she was 
far away on Australian plains ra- 
ther than in the little room. Her 
cotton came to an end ; she moved 
to take up the reel. Some one 
tapped at the door, and, needle in 
hand, she moved forwards as she 
cried, ‘Come in.’ 

Before she reached it the door 
opened, and a tall broad man, with 
a tawny beard and rough clothes, 
stood in the doorway. 

‘Margie,’ the man said ; and she 
knew that her dream had come 
true. 

Lassie, her master, had come 
back ; and he was hers, the same 
as in the far-away years. 


Old Jonas Dickinson, grown very 
aged and feeble, had, in the begin- 
ning of that year, cast away his 
hard and bitter thoughts, and, tot- 
tering slowly out of his life, thought 
how he would be easier if he could 
once more see the son who had 
been his pride. His poor old body 
was weak ; but the sharp clear brain 
was sharp and clear as ever, and 
he wrote a letter which brought 
Lancelot home at once. 
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He had been one day at the old 
farmhouse; had seen and made 
peace with the old man, and so 
had come on to Margie. He 
brought too a kindly message from 
his father, whose hard will was at 
last softened by the years and the 
sight of his son’s face. 

But he was never to know Margie 
as his daughter ; for ere many days 
had passed, and with Lassie back 
at his side, and in the midst of 
giving his orders to his men, the 
frail cord of his long life snapped. 
The stern unflinching old man, who 
had held his will unbent for all 
those long and weary years, broke 
down when the hard tension he 
had forced upon himself was 
loosened. 

Lassie was then a rich man ; for 
the farm came to him, and he gave 
up his intention of going back to 
Australia. There, too, he had fared 
well and made money, though he 
had worked hard for it ; and in due 
course of time, and after much 
writing, things were settled, and the 
wealth he had made for himself 
came over to him in England. But 
long before that Margie had be- 
come his wife, and had taken her 
old aunt away from the narrow 
London home into the fair green 
country land. 

And there, amongst the people 
of her youth, in the old farmhouse 
under the elms, the old bright look 
came back into her face ; and again 
she was the sunny Margie. 

M. L, J. 











OUR COMPANY. 


I. 
THE LEADING MAN. 
Tue leading man is a very import- 
ant person indeed—in his own 
estimation ; he is nota young man ; 
truth to say, he is usually verging 
towards middle age; but he almost 
invariably considers Romeo to be 
one of his very best parts, and is 
always eager to distinguish himself 
as the youthful, the daring, the ac- 
complished hero of Bulwer’s Zady 
of Lyons. The leading man is, 
however, equal to the highest walks 
oftragedy: Macbethand Hamlet he 
takes, as it were, in his stride; and 
when he is called upon for the ex- 
traordinary effort of Richard III., 
he rises to the occasion, and is as 
darkly, deeply, weightily villanous 
as a provincial audience can desire ; 
his sarcasm is intense, his hump 
distinct, his limp decided, whilst 
the last combat and dying effort is 
sure to(metaphorically) bring down 
the house. The melancholy philo- 
sophy of Jaques he gives with duly 
elaborate elocution, and for his 
benefit he plays a famous character 
of comedy, or perhaps even per- 
forms in a noted farce that he may 
give relief to the heavier play which 
forms the substantial part of the 
evening’s entertainment, and may 
show his admirers what he could 
have done had he condescended to 
the lower walks of the drama. As 
the steam-hammer will crack a nut 
to exhibit its exquisite adjustment 
of power, so he will play Charles 
Surface or Jeremy Diddler after 
Lear or Coriolanus, that he may 
display the vast and delicate cha- 
racter of his talents. 
VOL. XXI. 


In private life the leading man 
is often rather a bore; his genius 
is too high to stoop to the means 
of making himself agreeable which 
ordinary men use in society; he 
holds himself above his fellows, 
and somewhat aloof from them. 
He is, indeed, humorous at times, 
but his humour is of a solemn and 
ponderous character which op- 
presses rather than enlivens, and 
which encourages such sad smiles 
as gild the face of the undertaker 
who hands round the gloves at a 
funeral, smiles sad as the last rays 
of a watery sunset. But over and 
above his pomposity and self-es- 
teem, the leading man has a great 
defect in being the possessor of a 
grievance: a secret blight is upon 
him—he feels himself made for a 
greater sphere than any upon which 
he has ever yet had the opportunity 
of entering ; provincial successes do 
not satisfy the ardour of his soul; 
and in his own mind he is abso- 
lutely convinced of the effect he 
would produce in London could he 
but find an opening there. The 
modest consciousness of genius 
assures him of a certain fame, only 
the managers will not see things 
as he sees them, and he hints 
that unworthy jealousies in the pro- 
fession keep him from the metro- 
polis. 

In the matter of ‘parts’ and 
‘business’ the leading man is 
touchy in the extreme; and on a 
night when he has not the only im- 
portant character in a piece it is as 
well to keep clear of him, for on 
such an occasion his temper is 
greatly soured, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the part he 
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plays is too good to give him an 
excuse for refusing it, while it is 
the other performers who have all 
the opportunities of gaining the 
applause. As to the ‘ business’ of 
the stage, his first, second, and 
third idea is that every one else 
concerned in the play shall stand 
with their backs to the audience, 
that he may have the whole effect 
of his acting fully displayed ; even 
when he has nothing to say and 
nothing to do fora time, he grudges 
a fellow-actor a chance, and is fre- 
quently found edging towards the 
upper end of the stage, so that the 
speaker has the choice of continu- 
ing his speech as if it were an ad- 
dress directed to the house, or of 
turning towards the leading man, 
and thereby losing all the advan- 
tages of fronting the audience. 

Perhaps the leading man is the 
jeast popu'ar among his fellows of 
any member of the company; but 
he consoles himself in his some- 
what eagle-like isolation by the 
lofty grandeur of his eyrie. 


II. 
THE LEADING LADY. 


GENIUs is a rare quality, and yet 
we may almost venture to assert 
that in this member of our company 
we have a touch of genius. Fora 
wonder, the lady who takes the 
‘juvenile lead’ with us is really 
young ; so young that she is full of 
enthusiasm for her calling, although 
she has now been acting for more 
than three years. Against persua- 
sion and advice, she has taken to 
the stage from pure love of the art, 
and has worked her way upward by 
sheer labour and perseverance and 
force of talent: of good education 
and romantic temperament, full of 
feeling, rather gushing, modest, care- 
ful, and more than intelligent, she 
is a general favourite even with her 
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sister-artistes. The old hands smile 
at her exaltations, yet catch a little 
of the bright contagion, and feed 
the fire by stories of the great ac- 
tors and actresses of whom they 
have had passing glimpses, or whom 
they have ‘supported’ when in the 
provinces. Among actors as among 
all others there are heroes and 
heroines of the old days, whose 
deeds are recited with pride for 
the encouragement of tyros in the 
profession ; and theserecitalsalways 
meet with glowing sympathy from 
the young tragédienne. Then these 
elders give kindly advice as to the 
pruning away of exuberances and 
extravagances, and sagacious hints 
as to stage business and ‘ points,’ 
which she is too lofty-minded to 
appreciate just now, but which she 
will recognise in time as certainly 
useful, and probably just in art, 
though mixed up with much mere 
trickery of the profession. All such 
advice must have its use for her as 
for every beginner. As is always 
the case with one so young and im- 
pulsive, she sometimes does odd 
things in her acting, but she not 
unfrequently verges upon great 
things. Graceful, ladylike, with 
grand ideas of the function of the 
stage as an educating agent, and 
an ardent passion for ‘ high art’ in 
all its shapes, she may have a noble 
future before her ; there is the mak- 
ing of a fine artiste in the girl, but 
she may be worn down, as others 
have been, by the drudgery and 
hardships, and utter commonplace- 
ness of so much of theatrica! life, 
and may lose ambition and loftiness 
amidst its jealousies and quarrels. 
At present our heroine looks upon 
her salary with true heroical con- 
tempt, receiving it as a necessity, 
but doing the work from high prin- 
ciples ; by and by we may be cer- 
tain that the salary will be more 
highly valued, and if marriage 
comes and children follow, art may 
give way to nature, and the many 
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cares of family life may bring the 
artistic temperament to a low level. 
We hope for better things, but 
many have begun with young en- 
thusiasm like herself, and have be- 
come the hard, jealous, bad-tem- 
pered leading lady of middle age, 
arriving finally, with all pleasure in 
the work departed, at the ‘ heavy 
lead’ in some large provincial town 
or some unimportant London the- 
atre. 


IIT. 
THE LOW COMEDIAN. 


T i1£ low comedian is usually of 
of a good compass of body ; if not 
fat, he ought to be comfortably 
plump, although thin men have 
occasionally made great successes. 
He must have a funny face, either 
with a stolid stupid want of expres- 
sion, like Keeley or Compton, or 
else a face rich in change and art- 
fulness of look and rollicking fun. 

Our low comedian combines 
something of both ; he can put on 
a wonderfully vacant look, inca- 
pable of expressing or understand- 
ing anything whatever, or he can 
assume such an appearance of 
sharpness and interest and such a 
keen sense of fun as would fit a 
London-street boy of the most 
acute intellect. 

To be at all thoroughly success- 
ful in farce and other departments 
of low comedy, a man must be 
naturally humorous; it is impos- 
sible for a man who has not the 
gift to train himself to anything 
more than a respectable perform- 
ance of such parts. Nothing is 
more depressing than to see a man 
who has no natural fun in him 
carefully acting the fun of a funny 
part. The comic actor is there- 
fore almost always arnusing off the 
stage, occasionally indeed more 
amusing than when before the 
public ; and thus it comes to pass 
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that, while most of the company 
make friends wherever they go, 
our low comedian is the most 
popular of them outside the the- 
atre. All the men want to make 
his acquaintance ; he is always a 
welcome guest at the club-room of 
the hotels where the principal 
townsmen hold their meetings ; he 
is the lion of the evening when he 
appears and roars most agreeably, 
can tell a good story well and 
knows many, for he has seen much 
of life in all its forms, and has par- 
ticularly studied low life in the in- 
terests of his art; he can roll out 
a lively song, and will often keep 
the company in a roar, saying good 
things himself which go the round 
of the town where they are uttered, 
and occasionally travel farther. 
Our friend is not altogether ex- 
empt from a weakness prevalent 
among those in his ‘line,’ and alco- 
holis rather a snare to him; though 
we may hope he will never become 
a drunkard, it is difficult not to get 
a taste for absorption when every 
third man you meet asks you ‘what 
will you have.’ 

In the theatre the audience pre 
pare to laugh as soon as his voice 
is heard behind the scenes, before 
he makes his entrance; nobody 
gets so hearty a welcome, nobody 
is listened to with more delight, 
nobody gets a more thumping be- 
nefit. Behind the scenes he is 
scarcely so well liked; he gets too 
much the lion’s share of the popu- 
lar favour to be quite loved by the 
actors; to say the truth, he is a 
little inclined to ride over people’s 
feelings roughshod, and is not too 
particular about making a joke at 
his companion’s expense, both on 
the stage and off. To the leading 
man the low comedian is specially 
objectionable, and the tragedian 
regards him with ill-concealed dis- 
like and secret bitterness ; for the 
solemn air and majestic preten- 
sions of the high artist offer innu- 
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merable openings to the shafts of 
wit of the professional joker, and 
of these he freely avails himself. 
No man likes to be laughed at, 
certainly the great man does not; 
and so it comes to pass that the 
two players are seldom to be seen 
together, and when they are obliged 
to meet at rehearsals a constant 
sparring goes on between them, 
especially in the arrangement of 
any scene where both are present, 
since the comic man has no scruple 
in being as funny as he can, and 
‘gagging’ most unmercifully even 
while the hero of tragedy is on the 
stage. 

Still we should all miss him if 
he left us, for he is very amusing ; 
and theatrical work is duller than 
most people imagine, and the laugh 
we get when ‘ B—’s last’ goes the 
round of the company is worth 
having. 


IV. 
THE UTILITY PEOPLE. 


Ovurcompanyis not large enough 
for the work to be much subdi- 
vided. In a large theatre there 
would be actors engaged for each 
special ‘line’ of business. There 
would be, for instance, a first old 
man and a second old man, a first 
low comedian and a second low 
comedian ; but in our smaller affair 
every one has at times to come 
down from the heights, and, with 
the exception of the few leading 
members, all have to take pretty 
nearly what the manager likes to 
give them, though there is dis- 
tinction enough left to render the 
distribution of parts in a new play 
a matter of some difficulty, and 
more or less grumbling. Many of 
those who are thus engaged to be 
actors ‘of all work’ have been in 
the profession from their childhood ; 
some are novices, content thus to 
serve their apprenticeship in hopes 
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of rising to a higher grade. Their 
work seems easy to an outsider— 
any one could do it, the careless 
spectator supposes ; yet if we see 
a party of amateurs play the sim- 
plest piece, and notice how singu- 
larly unnatural and awkward almost 
all are in speech and gesture, we 
shall understand how much train- 
ing is required for the performance 
of even a trifling character ; indeed 
some actors have become almost 
famous though never playing any- 
thing but small parts. It requires 
talent and skill to play, with any- 
thing like the manner and bearing 
required, a Doge of Venice one 
night, and a first citizen the next ; 
to be a second murderer in the first 
piece, and a benevolent clergyman 
in the second. To do this—and 
a man playing a general engage- 
ment must be able to do this re- 
spectably—implies a large range 
of observation and thinking. No 
doubt the representation is some- 
times utterly inadequate, but those 
who know much of our theatres 
must often be surprised at the va- 
riety of characters creditably per- 
formed by the inferior members of 
a theatrical troupe. 

In private life the utility people 
are, as a rule, hard-working, sober, 
painstaking artists, quite equal in 
general conduct to the average of 
the classes from which they come. 
There is a strange idea among 
‘goody’ people that the actor and 
actress habitually drink champagne 
and behave in a disreputable man- 
ner, having nothing to do all day, 
and at night go on the stage and 
deliver their parts by a kind of in- 
spiration. Now professionals have 
their faults, but those must be very 
thoughtless and ignorant who are 
not aware that the exercise of their 
art involves considerable labour, 
mental and bodily. Their pay is 
very small, yet they usually con- 
trive to present themselves respect- 
ably attired, and never refuse to 
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help a brother-actor in distress. 
Almost always actors have a great 
respect for the Church, and they 
attend her services in as large a 
proportion as do those belonging 
to most professional trades: they 
perform their family duties as well 
as other members of society. That 
father, who is a bit of a buffoon on 
the stage, brings up his motherless 
daughter with the utmost care ; that 
old lady, who is one of the most 
useful members of the company, is 
a most regular church-goer, and has 
brought up a large family, without 
aid from any one, in a most exem- 
plary manner. 

We have our black sheep, our 
mauvais sujets, in the profession, 
and in some cases their sins are 
very glaring indeed ; but the public 
should never forget the great ma- 
jority of industrious, intelligent 
artists, whose gift it is to amuse 
and interest for the passing hour, 
and whose occupation is carried on 
with as much zeal, punctuality, and 
care as any of the most ordinary 
businesses in which men are con- 
cerned. 


¥. 
THE MANAGER, 


Wuat a man he is, and what a 
manager! The company have each 
to look to their own line of work, 
but he has to keep all together and 
see to everything, and with mar- 
vellous energy our manager accom- 
plishes his labours. One of his 
most difficult tasks is to prevent 
the company from breaking up en- 
tirely; not a day passes without a 
quarrel to be made up, a recalci- 
trant member to be awed into sub- 
mission, an irregular one to be 
gently restrained within bounds, a 
dissatisfied one to be appeased. 
The leading lady cannot speak to 
the singing chambermaid, and in- 
deed can scarcely name her under 
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less polite terms than ‘hussey’ or 
‘minx; for not content with be- 
witching the unmarried men of the 
troupe, the forward young person 
has beguiled the husband of the 
leading actress into a flirtation, 
perfectly harmless and platonic, it 
is true, but still torturing to a wife’s 
feelings. So the angry lady has to 
be pacified as well as may be; and 
the offending coquette is spoken 
to a little sternly and a little play- 
fully, and persuaded to be more 
circumspect ; and the husband is 
talked over by an appeal to his 
vanity : ‘ Now you know, my dear 
boy, you mustn’t go turning that 
young woman’s head (!) with your 
flatteries.’ 

No sooner is this affair settled 
than the ‘second juvenile’ comes 
up with a very gloomy counte- 
nance and discontented air to ask 
why he is cast for that wretched 
part of Loraine Lothair for next 
Saturday night, a part not a bit 
better than a walking gentleman, 
and that any utility man could do 
just as well as he could. Perhaps 
the manager internally agrees with 
him there, but audibly he puts in 
a complimentary argument about 
Mr. So-and-so’s name adding 
strength to the bill, and hints con- 
cerning a part much beyond the 
usual run which is to come to the 
aggrieved ‘juvenile’ in :the’ next 
production, and at last sends the 
angry actor away in a better mood. 

The stage-manager now appeals 
for help in arranging the business 
of the stage, for nothing important 
is settled without the manager's 
intervention. After this scenery 
has to be looked over, and the 
manager must decide whether the 
‘cut wood’ with the cottage wing 
will sufficiently represent the splen- 
dours of the ‘exterior of the lordly 
mansion of the Earl of —— ;’ and 
whether the historical ideas of the 
young persons who may be present 
will be too much confused if a 
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street scene in London at the pre- 
sent time be represented by an 
elaborate Italian market-place of 
the Middle Ages, and their geo- 
graphical information disorganised 
by seeing a village obviously 
painted as among the pastoral 
scenery of England put forward as 
‘the home of the virtuous Spanish 
peasant.’ The manager likes to 
be as accurate as he can, but he is 
not a man to stick at trifles— trees 
are trees, and a village is a village; 
besides, he argues, in Shakespeare’s 
time the audience was content if a 
board was hung up announcing 
where the scene was supposed to 
be; surely the inhabitants of a 
provincial town may be well satis- 
fied if they get a scene at all. 
Rehearsals accomplished and 
scenery fixed upon, a glance must 
be given at the properties, and then 
the bill must be looked to. Great 
care must be taken that it is at- 
tractive in form and composition, 
for in a country place the popula- 
tion read the bills of the play ex- 
tensively; and an eloquent descrip- 
tion, a startling dash of blackest ink 
at a critical point, a happy phrase, 
may make a difference of some 
pounds in the ‘house’ at night. 
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And now at last the manager’s 
worried face brightens up, and takes 
a look of real interest. A new 
‘ picture-poster’ has come in—for 
he has given an order some weeks 
since, and the manager’s greatest 
pride and delight is in his posters, 
above all, in his picture-posters, 
and this particular picture is to 
be a chef-d’euvre. He trembles 
with anticipated joy, yet with a 
slight shiver of fear also, lest the 
brilliant design should not be 
effective when accomplished, or 
lest, by some unhappy mismanage- 
ment, his great ideas should have 
been spoiled in the execution. 
But no, all is well; and as the 
various portions of the gigantic 
placard are pieced together on the 
floor of the room, his heart bounds 
with delight at the grand success 
both in grouping and colour. For 
the moment his troubles are for- 
gotten; the multiplicity of letters 
to be answered, the long railway 
journeys to be endured, the squab- 
bles to be arranged,—all recede into 
the background, and he consoles 
himself for every suffering with the 
reflection that he has the best and 
biggest posters of any manager in 
England. 








SUMMER’S GOLDEN DAYS. 


By BEATRICE DUNPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Woman is at best a contradiction still.’ 


I HAVE an intense inexpressible 
desire to go into the country; I 
have a wild unutterable longing to 
see the green fields, and to hear 
the murmur of the river as it flows 
smoothly through the meadow at 
the end of auntie’s garden ; I have 
a mad impulse to throw myself 
down in a hayfield, and to toss the 
hay about until Iam weary; but 
I can have none of these glorious 
things, for it is the height cf the 
London season, and mother will 
not let me leave home. I think it 
is very hard of her; but she be- 
lieves she is doing her duty by 
keeping me in hot wearisome Lon- 
don ; and she thinks I ought to 
have my chance as well as the 
other girls, so she takes me about 
to concerts, garden-parties, balls, 
Sites, and flower-shows, until I am 
in such a whirl of excitement that 
it is quite by chance that I say the 
right thing to the right person, and 
do not do something to make 
myself ridiculous and to vex my 
sisters. Mother thinks that it is high 
time one of us was married; and 
as Iam the second, and am twenty- 
one, all her energies seem to be 
expended on me this season. 

I suppose it is because Barbara, 
my eldest sister, is such a lovely 
girl that she can pick and choose 
her husband, so that there is no 
iear of her being put on the shelf, 
and that there is plenty of time for 
Helen, who is only just out, that 
mother pitches on me to torment 
unmercifully just now. 


June is so hot in London, and 
I do long for the country; and 
yet Iam so strong and well that 
my longing does not make me look 
pale, and late hours do not even 
take the lustre from the roses in 
my cheeks, or I might appeal to 
mother’s heart, and then she would 
let me go to the country to freshen 
up my beauty. 

Iam nota bit beautiful, though ; 
only I am young, and all the 
Heseltines have good mouths and 
pretty figures, so I come in for 
those two attributes just in the 
same way as I get my name of 
Lois Heseltine. 

I am all this time dreaming of 
the country and of pleasant things 
instead of dressing for dinner, and 
the bell will ring directly and I 
shall be late, and father will look 
grieved, and mother will scold, and 
I shall not be one bit nearer Cool- 
mory. 

In the midst of my meditation 
Helen comes into my room, and 
says father is waiting for me before 
he tells us all a piece of news. 

I quickly change my dress while 
Nellie gets out my ribbons and 
frills, and before long we are 
all eagerly listening to father’s 
story. 

He tantalises us by making us 
guess his news, and after refusing 
to do so, we ail make the most 
lamentable failures in that line, 
until I say (my mind still full of 
the country), 

‘ Has it anything to do with the 
Coolmory people ?’ 

Then father says, 

‘ Lois’s guess is the nearest, for 
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Maggie is going to be married this 
day fortnight, and she wants Lois 
to go down at once to help her 
make preparations and to be her 
bridesmaid.’ 

‘And how did you hear it, 
father?’ Barbara asks, as she ab- 
solutely looks interested about 
Maggie ; for we are all very fond 
of our only cousin. 

‘Well, the young man came to 
see me at the office to get my con- 
sent as I am her guardian ; but as 
your aunt and Maggie had already 
settled everything, there was no- 
thing left for me to do except to 
give them my blessing, which I did 
most heartily.’ 

Mr. Strafford is a gentlemanly 
young fellow, and has been curate 
at Coolmory for a year; he has 
just been presented with a living, 
and nothing will content him but 
to marry Maggie offhand, so that 
they may take a holiday and wed- 
ding-tour in one, before they settle 
to his parochial work down at 
Westbury. 

‘It is very annoying that Mag- 
gie’s wedding is to take place just 
now,’ mother says ; and then con- 
tinues, ‘Why could she not have 
asked Barbara or Helen to be her 
bridesmaid instead of Lois? But 
they always were such friends, I 
suppose I must Jet her go;’ and 
then father decides the question at 
once, and adds, 

‘Of course Lois must go, and 
after the wedding she must stay 
with aunt Mary until Maggie re- 
turns from her honeymoon expedi- 
tion.’ 

Already I am wildly happy at 
the idea of leaving London, and 
happier still when I think that I 
shall be out of all the gaieties that 
are set down in the engagement- 
book, and which stretch out until 
the end of burning July. How I 
commiserate my sisters when I 
think of what they will have to go 
through while I shall lazily enjoy 
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the lovely summer weather down 
at Coolmory ! 

Don’t think I am not fond of 
gaiety, and even of London; but 
I am weary of it all just now, 
and particularly weary of mother’s 
efforts to get me married. 

I have never seen a man I could 
love, so I have never wanted to 
be married ; but mother will insist 
on it, and seems to think it reflects 
discredit on her tact that she has 
still her three daughters on her 
hands. 

I am quite content to wait until 
the others are married, and then I 
trust she will let me alone to enjoy 
myself in my own way, and keep 
father company, while she goes 
about finding husbands for other 
people’s daughters. 

I have no reason to grumble 
just now though, for my wish is 
gratified, and I am going down to 
Coolmory for six weeks’ holiday, 
and shall only return just in time 
for the general migration to the 
coast or the Continent. 

Mr. Strafford has been to see 
us, and we all agree with father in 
thinking him quite an unexcep- 
tionally agreeable young man ; 
and mother considers Maggie a 
lucky girl to have already secured 
such a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery. 

He proposes to take me down 
to auntie’s on Monday morning ; 
and as Maggie also signifies her 
approval of this plan in her letter 
of invitation, I agree to it, and am 
radiantly happy during the next 
three days, though I am taken 
about a great deal more than I 
consider good for me. 

Monday at length arrives, and 
amid kisses from the girls and in- 
numerable directions from mother 
about the length and fit of my 
bridesmaid’s gown, father slips a 
clean crisp ten-pound note into my 
hand. Mr. Strafford and I are at 
last driven away. 
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Then, and only then, I realised 
the gratification of being on my 
way to the country, and at the 
same time as happy a girl as was 
to be found within the bills of mor- 
tality, as somebody says. I am 
leaving behind me all the gaieties 
and so-called pleasures of the 
metropolis, and all dear mother’s 
plans for my future happiness, 
which cause me so much weari- 
ness of spirit in the present. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Words are easy like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 

THE wedding is over, and I 
have just sent home an elaborate 
account of it. Auntie has gone 
up to her room to shed unlimited 
tears, for she thinks it the proper 
thing to do ; and I feel rather dull 
and lonely now that the excitement 
is over and Maggie has gone. 

The wedding was very simple, 
but we made everything look as 
pretty as possible, and transformed 
the house into a perfect bower of 
roses. The church was crowded, 
and Maggie was so contented and 
happy that she looked really pretty. 
I was the only bridesmaid, and had 
to do a good deal of signing, so 
that I felt quite a person of impor- 
tance. Then there was the break- 
fast ; then Maggie went away; then 
all auntie’s friends went to their 
respective homes ; and auntie and 
I are left alone to enjoy each 
other’s company. The best man, 
a young surgeon named Philip 
Graham, is staying at the rectory, 
and I think he might stroll over to 
know how we are after the fatigues 
of the day. What I have seen of 
him I like very much, for he is tall 
and dark, and appears to be of a 
serious turn of mind ; but he is not 
really serious, for he has an im- 
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mense fund of humour, and gene- 
rally amuses me to such a degree 
that I laugh to an immoderate 
extent, and am always in dread of 
being reproved by auntie ; but she 
seems to enjoy his conversation, 
and never checks my mirth as 
mother would. We saw a good 
deal of him before the wedding, as 
he used to come over and spend 
the day here with Mr. Strafford, 
and naturally we used to go about 
a good deal together, so as not to 
interrupt the lovers. I wonder if 
we shall ever see him now his 
friend is gone, and how long he 
will remain at the rectory. With 
all my self-love I can see that he 
does not care a bit about me, and 
that there is no danger of his mak- 
ing love; so if he does not con- 
template leaving Coolmory at once 
I trust we shall have some plea- 
sant walks and talks together. 
Next morning auntie has recovered 
her usual spirits, and is already 
looking out for letters from Maggie. 
Before we have finished breakfast 
Mr. Graham comes in, in just the 
same easy way as if Mr. Strafford 
was following him. 

*Good-morning, Mrs. Lisle ; how 
are you after your fatigues of yes- 
terday ? he says; and then they 
begin to discuss the wedding, and 
talk it all over, which to my mind 
is very often the best part of enter- 
tainments. 

I look out of the window and 
think how pleasant it must be under 
the shade of the alders down by 
the river's bank, and I fervently 
wish that Maggie was here, and 
that we might go out and spend 
our morning there, as we did every 
day last week. 

Evidently Philip Graham thinks 
the same thing, for turning from 
auntie to me, he asks if it would 
not be pleasanter out of doors this 
lovely morning, and if I will stroll 
down to the river with him. I 
look towards auntie and dutifully 
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ask her if she will accompany us ; 
but she declines, and says she will 
spend the time we are out in pack- 
ing up Maggie’s presents. I feel 
I ought to offer to help her; but 
the sun is shining so dazzlingly, 
and there is such a fresh breeze 
down by the river, that my good 
resolution melts away, and in an- 
other minute my hat is on, and 
Philip Graham and I are saunter- 
ing through the dewy meadows, 
and I am enjoying pleasant Cool- 
mory even as much as I antici- 
pated. 

We wander on through a good 
many fields, and finally settle down 
to rest in quite a new spot. It is 
very lovely, and the scent of the 
clover intoxicates me to such a 
degree that I throw myself down 
in it, and take a long sniff before 
I look up to see what my com- 
panion is doing. He regards me 
in quite a superior way, and I can- 
not help laughing, as it strikes me 
he looks very like Landseer’s dog 
Dignity ; while I feel like Impu- 
dence with my rough hair and my 
hat very much at one side. 

After my frolic I smooth my hair, 
put my hat straight, open my para- 
sol, and then ask Mr. Graham for 
aremark. Heanswers me slowly, 
as he says, 

‘I was thinking whata child you 
are, and wondering whether you 
had any depth of feeling or force 
of character.’ 

In a moment I am serious, for 
his words chill me somewhat ; and 
then I tell him that I am having a 
summer’s holiday, and am just a 
child again for a month, during 
which time I want to leave all my 
worries at home. Then he laughs 
in his turn at me, and inquires my 
troubles ; and before I know what 
I am saying I tell him all about 
mother and the girls, and when 
our walk is over I feel as if I had 
known Philip Graham all my life. 
The rest of the day auntie and I 
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devote to paying visits, and in the 
evening we answer Maggie’s let- 
ters. 

All our days pass pretty much 
in the same way. Every morn- 
ing Philip Graham and [ take a 
walk — sometimes down to the 
river ; and occasionally to the little 
town two miles off, to fetch the 
letters that arrive by the after- 
noon’s post. Aunt Mary is always 
busy in the morning, and never 
comes with us. She is such a dear 
sweet woman, and always reminds 
me of father. I have been with 
her a great deal for the last two 
days, for it has been raining inces- 
santly, and I have not been able 
to leave the house even for a turn 
in the garden. Wet days in the 
country are more unbearable than 
in London ; for I feel as if they 
deprive me of so many modicums 
of fresh air that legally belong to 
me. We have seen nothing of Mr. 
Graham, and I miss him very much, 
a great deal more than I thought 
possible; perhaps it is because I 
have neither Barbara nor Helen to 
talk to, about little things that do 
not interest auntie. At the end of 
the second rainy day there is a 
little excitement in the house, be- 
cause we receive an invitation for 
a dance at the rectory next week. 
Auntie and I find plenty to say, 
about what we shall wear and who 
will be there; and I go to bed in a 
pleasant frame of mind, but with 
an intense desire for the following 
day to be fine, so that I may go 
for a walk with Mr. Graham. It 
is just as fine as I could possibly 
wish, and at the usual hour Philip 
Graham saunters in; and without 
waiting to be asked, I put on my 
hat, and once more we are out in 
the clear fresh air. Everything 
appears to have benefited by the 
rain ; the flowers and grass look so 
refreshed that I exclaim, ‘The world 
seems as if it was just made, and I 
am delighted to be out again.’ 
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* Did you find it dull the last two 
days ?? Mr. Graham asks me ; and 
I confess that I did, and that I 
wished he had come to see us. 

‘I did not think you would have 
liked it, Miss Heseltine; because 
I understood you to say you did 
not wish to be bothered during 
your visit to your aunt.’ 

I look up to see if he is laughing 
at me, but he is perfectly serious ; 
so I tell him that he does not 
bother me, and ask him if we have 
another wet day to call at auntie’s, 
so as to break the monotony and 
interrupt our /éfe-d-tétes. This he 
promises, but adds that he is leav- 
ing Coolmory next week, and is 
going to India as doctor on board 
one of the mail-boats. 

‘Why did you not tell me before, 
Mr. Graham? I ask ; and I feel 
as if he had wronged me by not 
telling me sooner. 

‘I have only just got the ap- 
pointment, and only knew it myself 
an hour ago; and I hastened over 
here to tell you because, Miss 
Heseltine, I look upon you as one 
of my dearest friends.’ 

O, how his words delight me! 
At last I have met a man who is 
honest enough to tell a girl he looks 
upon her as a friend, and who does 
not mask his friendship behind a 
flimsy veil of flirtation. 

‘I am so glad you look upon me 
as a friend, Mr. Graham. Now I 
can tell you that you have made 
my visit to auntie much more en- 
joyable by your friendship, so let 
us shake hands on it and vow 
eternal fidelity.’ 

I put my hand out to him, and 
raised my voice to a theatrical 
pitch, then looked up at him with 
my eyes full of laughter; but his are 
looking at me so tenderly that I 
drop mine to the ground, and can- 
not raise them again even when he 
says, in his usual voice, 

‘ Thank you, dear little Lois. I 
think you are a woman who will 
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prove as good as your word on 
all occasions ; and I think you are 
one whose friendship is trueenough 
to last through life.’ 

He speaks so sternly now, that 
I am quite relieved when he con- 
tinues, in a lighter tone, 

‘Since we are to be real friends, 
Lois, you must call me Philip.’ 

‘ Yes, Philip,’ I answer, and then 
add hastily, ‘And we shall be al- 
ways friends, whatever happens, 
Philip; even if we never meet 
again.’ 

Somehow I havea presentiment 
that after to-day we won't see 
much of each other; so I want to 
go down to the river and spend 
one more pleasant morning. 

We lazily enjoy ourselves, dis- 
cuss our favourite books, compare 
our ideas upon music, and I can 
scarcely believe it is as late as it 
is when I see auntie approaching 
us, with the tidings that luncheon 
has been ready for more than an 
hour, and that she has come to 
fetch us in. 

It was such a glorious July day 
when Philip and I became Philip 
and Lois to each other, that so 
long as I live it will stand out in 
bold relief from all others. 

Never can I forget the golden 
glow of that summer time. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘Oh, for the days that are past retrieving ! 

Oh, for the golden days !’ 

WE have four days of showery 
weather. Mr. Graham, auntie, and 
I have been able to go out for a 
drive three afternoons; but the 
fourth is too wet; so we spend 
the afternoon in watching the rain, 
at least Philip and I do, while 
auntie works. 

Aunt Mary seems to have taken 
an odd idea into her head since 
that morning she fetched us in to 
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luncheon. I verily believe she 
thinks Philip is making love to me, 
or that I am falling in love with 
him; for she never leaves us a 
moment alone, and interrupts all 
our conversations. If this absurd 
notion has really taken possession 
of her mind, all our free inter- 
course is at an end ; for she would 
never encourage anything of this 
sort without directions from head- 
quarters, or, in other words, mo- 
ther’s consent. I think if she 
knew that nothing was farther 
from our minds, and that we were 
only friends, she might relax her 
vigilance; but I do not care to 
speak to her on the subject, and 
feel I would rather not enjoy any 
more rambles with Philip than tell 
any one of our compact of friend- 
ship. It is very hard, for he will 
leave Coolmory to-morrow ; so that 
unless auntie ceases her vigilant 
watch at the party which takes 
place to-night, we shall not have 
any time together. 

At going away Philip asks me 
to keep him some dances, and I 
promise to do so; but even here 
auntie interrupts, and says, 

‘Lois dear, I don’t wish you to 
dance more than two dances with 
any one, as people in the country 
talk about everything ;’ and, turn- 
ing to Philip, she proceeds to say, 

‘I don’t want my niece to lay 
herself open to criticism; she 
shall dance twice with you, Mr. 
Graham.’ 

Philip bows his thanks, but 
looks disappointed. At the party 
aunt Mary introduces every one to 
me, and before Philip can get to 
me my programme is nearly full ; 
but I have kept his two dances. 
The first is a quadrille. Auntie 
dances opposite to us, and directly 
it is over she takes me off to in- 
troduce me to some old lady who 
knows my father. I don’t know 
any of my partners, and I don’t 
care to dance with any one; but 
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I go through all the dances in a 
mechanical way, and get no plea- 
sure out of them. I notice that 
Philip does not dance, and that 
every time I look at him he is 
looking at me. 

At length our waltz arrives. The 
music seems better, and the light 
more brilliant, directly I feel 
Philip’s arm round me, as we slide 
off into a delicious swinging step. 

‘This is nearly as pleasant as 
sitting by the river, Philip, don't 
you think? I ask; but he ans- 
wers, 

‘I would give anything I have 
for one half-hour with you alone, 
Lois, down by the river.’ 

‘It would be very nice, Philip ; 
but we shall never go there again,’ 
I murmur ; and the music makes 
me long to be off again. 

Next time we stop is by an open 
window that leads to the garden ; 
Philip puts my hand through his 
arm, and leads me to it; then he 
bends his head close to my ear, 
and whispers, 

‘ Lois, come out in the garden, 
and decide my fate for me.’ 

He looks at me so tenderly and 
eagerly that I see in that moment 
that his friendship for me has 
turned to love, and I feel that I 
cannot return it, and dare not 
answer him. 

‘Lois, won’t you come out? 
Do, darling, for I must tell you 
that I love you, and hear that you 
love me.’ 

I do not know what to say ; he 
is my friend, and I am so fond of 
him that I do not wish to hurt 
him ; yet I cannot give him the 
answer he wishes to hear, for I do 
not love him. Iam trying to frame 
a reply when auntie comes up to 
us, and tells me it is time to leave. 
I answer hurriedly, 

‘Yes, auntie, I will get my 
cloak ;' and I give Philip a look 
to follow me; but aunt Mary has 
checkmated me here, for she hands 
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me my wrap, and then takes Philip’s 
arm. As he puts me in the car- 
riage he says, 

‘ Write me an answer in time to 
let me come and see you to-mor- 
row before I leave Coolmory.’ 

I nod assent, then lean back, 
cover my head over, and pretend 
to be asleep. Why could not 
Philip have remained my friend? 
Why does he want so much more 
than I can give? 

When I get to my own room I 
take out my desk, and write a 
letter to Philip. I want it to be 
kind and friendly ; but I wish him 
to understand I have no love to 
give in return for his. First, I 
write a long letter, telling him he 
has mistaken friendship for love ; 
but I feel I am wronging him by 
such a supposition, so I tear it up, 
and write just what I should have 
said to him had time allowed : 


‘Dear Philip,—Forgive me if I 
have ever led you to believe my 
affection for you was any other 
than that of friendship. I am so 
sorry that you love me ; for I have 
no love to offer you in return, but 
shall always remain, dear Philip, 
your true friend, Lots.’ 


It is broad daylight before I 
have finished this short epistle, so 
I do not attempt to go to bed, for 
I see it is six o'clock ; but I change 
my dress, and run over to the rec- 
tory with my note, drop it into the 
letter-box, and get home again long 
before auntie is down. After break- 
fast she orders the carriage round, 
and asks me to go out for a drive 
with her. I see her reason; she 
is afraid Philip will come over, and 
that we shall go out for a walk. I 
know that he will not, so I assent 
readily. As we are on the way 
home we meet the rectory carriage 
returning from the station, and I 
know that Philip Graham has gone. 
I am very weary, and go to bed 
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early. Auntie wonders next day 
why Philip does not call, and I tell 
her that he has left Coolmory, and 
is going to India. She replies 
that he might have been polite 
enough to have called to say good- 
bye; and then severely censures 
him for his inattention. This I 
cannot bear, for I am very fond of 
Philip, and I will not hear a word 
against him. I feel weak and 
hysterical, and burst out crying in 
a foolish way ; then rush out of the 
house down to the river, where we 
had so often been together. I 
throw myself down on the grass, 
and have a good cry; then wander 
about to all the places where I 
had been so happy, and remem- 
ber every word that Philip said, 
and everything that I had done, 
even to my romp in the clover- 
field. 

Everything is the same; but the 
country seems to have lost its 
charm. The sun is just as bright, 
the grass just as green, the river 
just as rippling ; but I want to go 
home. Iam longing to see mother 
and the girls, and to have no time 
or opportunity to think of the past 
month. I am pining for change, 
for nothing seems pleasant to me at 
Coolmory now; but most of all I 
am longing to see Philip again. If 
I could only see him down by the 
river once more, only have time 
to tell him that my letter was a 
mistake, and that I love him more 
than life ! 

It is too late now, and I only 
look forward to seeing Barbara and 
Helen, and trying to forget my sum- 
mer holiday. I never thought how 
golden the days were, or what 
made them so bright to me, until 
Philip left; now all the glory of 
my life seems to have departed 
with him, and I feel as if the beau- 
ties of Coolmory are mocking at 
my misery, and I desire as much 
to go home as I longed a month 
ago to come down to aunt Mary’s. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘And tell me how love goeth. 
That was not love which went.’ 

I HAVE been home some months 
now, and everything is the same 
as ever. Mother is just as busy 
about getting us married as she 
was last season, only that she 
seems to have given me up alto- 
gether, and I am allowed to accept 
or refuse invitations at my own 
sweet will. We spent the autumn 
at a semi-fashionable watering- 
place, and made some new ac- 
quaintances—among others, a Mr. 
Jerome Beauchamp, who is very 
attentive to us all. Mother has 
great hopes of his ultimately mak- 
ing one of us Mrs. Jerome Beau- 
champ ; but I have my doubts on 
the subject, and look upon him as 
quite a confirmed old bachelor. 
He is an amusing, clever man, and 
does not bore me in the least, con- 
sequently we get on very well to- 
gether. 

I have never told any one about 
Philip Graham, nor ever asked 
aunt Mary for news of him. When 
I first came home I tried to forget 
him ; but every day I think of him, 
and wonder if I shall ever again see 
his grave serious smile, or hear his 
melodious laugh. 

It is nearly a year since I went 
down to Coolmory ; and we have 
again glorious summer weather. 
The season is in full swing, and we 
go out a great deal. I seem to have 
lost all my girlish whole-hearted- 
ness, and enjoy nothing with the 
old joyousness ; but I go out, and 
my thoughts are distracted while 
I dance and talk ; but when I come 
home I feel weary of it all, and 
then think how happy I might have 
been with Philip if I had answered 
his question differently that morn- 
ing a year ago. 

I often wonder if he is still in 
India, or if he returned home at 
once ; and also if he met any girl 


on his voyage there or back who 
has made him forget me. I feel 
that I should be happier if I knew 
these things concerning him; and 
then I argue with myself that he 
is nothing to me now; and mystock 
of logic is exhausted in the convic- 
tion that he is dearer to me than 
all the world. 

I am in this frame of mind one 
morning when father sends for me, 
and when I reach his study I find 
mother awaiting with him for me. 
Mother is looking delighted about 
something, and father is looking 
worried. They do not keep me 
long waiting before I have heard 
their reason for sending for me, 
namely, that Mr. Jerome Beau- 
champ has done me the honour of 
proposing to father for my hand 
and youthful affections. 

Father goes on to tell me that 
both mother and he approve of the 
match, and that they have given 
Mr. Beauchamp permission to 
plead his cause with me. I listen 
silently until father has finished 
speaking, then break out into a 
passionate refusal to see Mr. Beau- 
champ, much less to become his 
wife. Father looks quite relieved 
at my answer, but mother seems 
disappointed, and I wish it was in 
my power to pass Mr. Beauchamp’s 
offer of marriage on to Barbara or 
Helen. 

After this little episode my life 
seems even darker ; for Mr. Beau- 
champ used to lend me clever 
books, and his conversations 
were always brilliant and amusing. 
Now my refusal of him has vexed 
mother, and nothing I can say or 
do will please her. Evidently Mr. 
Beauchamp will not take father’s 
answer as a decided one, because 
this morning I received a letter 
from him, in which he begs so 
earnestly for my love, and promises 
to make life so pleasant to me, that 
for one moment I feel inclined to 
let ‘the dead past bury its dead,’ 
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and to become his wife, if he will 
have me when I tell him all my 
love was given long ago to Philip 
Graham. But I remember Philip’s 
words, and that he considers me 
true and worthy; so while the 
others go out to the Park I stay at 
home, to have a quiet afternoon to 
answer Mr. Beauchamp’s letter, and 
to tell him that I cannot marry him. 

It is a brilliant warm day, and 
I am writing in father’s study. I 
am very puzzled what to say to 
Mr. Beauchamp, and my thoughts 
revert to that other letter I wrote 
to Philip this time a year ago. I 
pass my fingers through my hair 
with a vague idea that that will 
help me what to say, when I hear 
the study-door open and close 
again from the outside; then I 
look up to see who has entered, 
and can scarcely believe my eyes, 
for it is Philip Graham. 

In that one glance I can see that 
Philip loves me still, and that no 
one has come between us. That 
he loves me with the same pas- 
sionate longing is evident ; for be- 
fore either of us has time to re- 
flect he has caught me to him, 
and I have thrown my arms round 
his neck, and can say nothing but 
‘Philip,’ while he smoothes my 
hair and murmurs, 

‘ Lois ! my little Lois ! 

Then he puts me from him, while 
he says, 
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‘Lois, I should never have in- 
truded on you, but I came to see 
your father on business, and they 
told me that no one was at 
home.’ 

Here I cannot help interrupting 
him with my exclamation of, 

‘O Philip, it is what I have been 
praying for night and day.’ 

Then I break down, and cover 
my face with my hands, as I re- 
member that he has said nothing 
to me that has given me any right 
to revert to old times. 

At length I look up, and find 
the same fond old smile on his 
face as he takes my hand, and 
says, 

‘So, Lois, you do love me, 
though you wrote that letter, 
which has kept me an exile fora 
year ?” 

And my eyes answer for me; 
for in another moment I am in his 
arms again, and he is pressing his 
lips to mine. 

‘I came on here from your 
father’s office to get him to draw 
up an agreement for a partnership 
with Dr. Drewitt ; but now he will 
have to give me a deed of gift in- 
stead ; for I shall not give you up 
easily this time, little Lois.’ 

Before the others come in we 
have settled everything ; and Philip 
and I are looking forward to spend- 
ing many golden summer days to- 
gether. 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XIX, BEAUTIFUL BLUES: 
A THREE-CORNERED LOVE-LAY BY PIERRE ROUSARD, 


‘Un exemple fera sentir comment Rousard pindarise tous les sujets. I vent chanter 
trois doctes filles d’Angleterre, les trois sceurs Anne, Marguerite, et Jeanne de Seymour, 
qui avaient été instruites par Denisot, surnommé Comte d’Alsinois, et avaient composé en 
latin un livre de distiques dédiés 4 Marguerite, sceur d’Henri II, qu'on avait aussitét 
traduits en grec, en italien, en frangais.’ 


(/n the original metre.) 
— 


AcHE ots’ Siren-daughters, 
Skilled in old-world witchery, 
What time Jason dared the waters 
Of the soft Sicilian sea, 
Straightway combined their golden tresses, 
And so lavished warm caresses 
That those Argonautic rovers 
Were transformed to idle lovers. 


Then did Orpheus, victor lyric, 

Soon disperse each rival Siren ; 
And with lines soft or satiric 

Save from thrall those men of iron. 
If his pagan lute avail 
Thus to make bad magic fail, 
Who the praises shall rehearse, 
Fair ones, of your Christian verse ? 





Seeing, then, that spirits kingly, 
Both of England and of France, 
Swear to fight, combined or singly, 
Sword in hand, ’gainst ignorance,— 
Closer knit this mutual band, 
Fair ones, with your fostering hand ; 
Let all future warfare cease— 
Be yourselves the gage of peace. 


Come, then—singly or together— 

Leave your isolated spot ; 
Dare the Channel’s stormy weather, 

Link us with a true love-knot. 
Then those lines we treasure so 
Shall but as the prelude show 
Of the numbers fair and strong 
Echoing down your marriage-song ! 

MAURICE DAVIES. 








